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CHAPTER I. 

AREA , POPULATION AND LANGUAGES. 

Although the Empire of British India really began with, 
the establishment of the East India Company in 1599, the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions were practically confined to mere tiding 
factories or settlements defended by forts till Glide’s victory at 
El assy in 1757. Surat became the first English Settlement under 
the imperial firman granted by Jehangire on the 11th of Janu- 
ary 1013. Two of the Company’s factors visited Patna in 1620, 
and in 1034* Shah Jehan granted it a firman for the establish* 
rnent of a factory in Bengal. But it was in 1636 that Mr. 
Boughton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the effective privilege of 
planting settlements there, from the gratitude of the Emperor to 
the physician who had saved his daughter’s life. Mr. Boughton 
first visited the fort of Pipley, but ultimately factories were opened 
at Balasore and Ilooghly. The Presidency of Madras wa$ not 
constituted at Fort St. George till 1639, three years after, but 
there had beeu factories previously on that coast first at Masuli- 
pafcam and then at Armegan. The Island of Bombay wa| 
acquired by the English Crown in 1662, but the Western' 
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Presidency was not constituted .there till 1668, the year in 
which the Company sent out their first order for the pur- 
chase of 1001 bs. weight of the best tea. In the more # than 
two centuries which have passed since that lime the con- 
sumption of tea in England has risen to 123 millions of lbs. 
annually, and in the last ten years the new export of Indian tea has 
grown to upwards of eighteen millions. 

Thus legally constituted on or before 166S^fiMk not real- 
ly aggressive territorially till 3 757, the t^r eft j |r §skl e n cies 
have developed into eight great Provinces IfjhLch paw reve- 
nue to the Viceroy and Governor General into tetf Pro- 
vinces, including Mysore and IJcrar, which submit annually Ad- 
ministration Reports to Parliament. Besides these there area 
hundred and fifty-three Feudatory States administered by Chiefs 
who hold patents from the Viceroy and pay tribute. From 1757 
the British Empire has been steadily pushed on by the force of. 
circumstances, and in spite of all declarations and frequent* 
attempts in a contrary direction, till under Lord Dalhousie, who 
annexed Pegu in 1852, it reached and has since rested at its na- 
tural boundaries on every side except Burma. Excluding the mili- 
tary outposts of Aden and Perini which command the Red Sea, 
these boundaries have ever since been the Suleiman range, the 
Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on the north 
except at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea with its islands except 
Ceylon, a Crown Colony led with labour from India, on the west 
and south ; and a jungle line marked by no natural features 
stretching from the Yoma range irregularly in a south-east direc- 
tion through Burma to the tenth parallel of latitude. Roughly, 
British India, may be said to be included within latitude 8° and 
37° N. and longitude 06° 44' and 99° 30' E. involving 11,260 
miles of external boundary. From Tenasserim by the Himalayas 
to Cape Monze in Sindh the inland frontier is 4,(580 miles, while 
the coast line from the Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is 0,580. 
The length of Tndia from the Indus to Cape Comorin, on the 
meridian of 75°, is 1,900 miles. The extreme breadth is 1,800 
miles, on the parallel of 28°. 

The whole Peninsula contains an area of about 1,582,000 
square miles and a, population of 240,000,000 or 152 to the mile. 
In the first two months of 1872 a census of the Empire was 
taken except in those Provinces in which the people had been 
carefully numbered a few years before. All the Reports have not 
yet appeared but the following may be accepted as the general 
result, assuming that the figures given for the 1 53 Feudatory 
States in the Parliamentary returns are approximately correct : — 



Area and Population. 


Province. 

Square miles. 

Population. 

] . Ijengnl 

... 251,708 

. 67,000,000 

2. Madras 

... 140,720 

31,312,150 

3. North-Western Provinces 82,505 

30,778,000 

4. Punjab 

... 102,001 

17,590.752 

5. Bombay and feindli 

... 131,298 

14,000,000 

C. Oudh 

23,042 

11,220,232 

7. Oen tral^tjovi rices 

... 111,121 

9,250,000 

8. British Thmija 

... 93,879 

2,500,000 

jAjmeer 

1,122 

333,000 

Coorg 

2,400 

170 000 

Paying Revenue to the Viceroy. 989,922 

184,100,134 

Mysore 

28,449 

5.000,000 

Berar 

16,960 

2,250,000 

The 153 Feudatories 

... 590,790 

48,000,000 

Toying Itevenve to Chiefs 

042,199 

55,250,000 

Grand Total 

... 1,582,121 

239,410,134 

Contrasted with other empires of great territorial extent and 

population, if we except 

China, India Still 

maintains its pre- 

eminence in both combined 

: — 



Square miles. 

Population. 

India 

.. 1,582,000 

240,000,000 

China (without 15. Toor- 

' • 

ki start) 

... 1,297,999 

300,000,000 

Iiussia with Toorkistan 7,731,881 

95,000,000 

N e 1 1 1 e l* 1 an d s 1 ml i a 

445,411 

18.000,000 

Tuikoy ... 

.. 1,812,048 

35,000,000 

United States 

1,48(5,917 

31,445,089 

Mexico 

.. 1,030,442 

8,000,000 

Brazil 

.. 7,077,800 

3,100,000 

Pei sin 

0,48,000 

4,000,000 


British Indin, non -feudatory and feudatory, is slightly less in 
area alone than the extent of all Europe without Kussia, which 
is J,fi80.il7 square miles, but the population of Europe is only 
189,475,9(38. 

The whole Peninsula of India and a large portion of 
Burma is governed by Great Britain, with the exception of 
the small territories held by Portugal and France. By the 
census of 1808 the whole population of the French'possessious 
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was 229,000 souls and their superficial extent is 200 square 
miles : — 


Nome. 

Locality. 

A roii. 

• 

Population. 

French — 




Chandernagore ... 

On the Hooshly 

940 hectares 

32,670 

Karicai 

Coromandel Coa3t 

13 515 „ ■ 

Pondichery 

Ditto 

29,122 „ 

171,217 

Yanaon 

OrisRA Coast 

1,448 

Mab£ 

Malabar Coast 

6,900 


Eight small plots 
Portuguese - - 

In various Provinces ... 

Western Coast 

Concan Coast 

” 25 >i 


Goa... 

Dauaaua 

j h 06 G S ZZ ( 

303 738 
G,u0u 

1 

Diu ... 

South Coast of Kattywar 


The French and Portuguese territories are administered by a 
Governor General, the former from Pondichery and the latter 
from Goa The Budget of the French settlements for 1878 esti- 
mates the following revenue of 1,677,046 francs which is official- 
ly declared to he equal to the expenditure — Pondichery, 1,0*26,482 
francs; Chandernagore, 199,802; Karikal, 351,589; Malic, 
43,104 ; Yanaou, 56,1 19 ; reserve, 71,000 francs. 

The languages and, dialects of. India are even more varied 
than the races. Apart from the learned languages, Sanskrit, 
Palee and Arabic, which underlie all the tongues of Southern 
Asia, and with at least one of which it is desirable that those who 
wish to influence the natives should be familiar, the following are 
the vernaculars in which the schools are taught and a literature 
is being improved or created : — 


Burmese. 

Arakanese. 

Malayan. 

Karen (two dialects.) 

Tibetan. 

Nepalese or Newaree. 

Kashmecree. 

Bengalee. 

Ooriya. 

Assamese. 

South alee. 

ICole (two dialects). 

Gondee (several dialects). 

Hindoo. 

Hindostance. 

All these may be classified under the Mongolian, Non-Aryan 
or Aboriginal, Dravidiau and Sanskritic classes. 


Persian. 

Punjabee. 

Pushtoo. 

# Beloochee. 

Sindhce. 

Arabic-Sindhee. 

Goojeratee. 

Mali ra tee. 
Canarese. 
Malayalum. 
Tarnul. 
Teloogoo. 
Armenian. 
Portuguese. 
Hebrew. 



Extent of Bengal . 
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The Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal was constituted on 
12tli October 1853 and the Hon’ble F J. Halliday was appointed 
the first Lieutenant Governor on 28th April 1854. Up to that 
time the Governor General had directly ruled Bengal proper 
through one of the members of his Council as Deputy Governor. 
The successive Lieutenant Governors since Mr. Halliday’s five 
years’ term of office expired have been, like him, members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service— Mr. J. P. Grant, now Sir John Grant 
•and Governor of Jamaica ; Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William Grey 
and the Ilon’ble George Campbell, D. C. L., who took his seat on 
1st March 3S71. 

The territory under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
comprises Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa including the Tribu- 
tary Mehals, Assam, Chota Nagpore, and the native states 
of Hill Tipperah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the meri- 
dian 82° to 1)7° cast of Greenwich, . and lies within the parallels 
of 19“ 40' and 28° 10' north latitude. This country- consists of, 
first and mainly, the lower portion of the plains of the Ganges 
(below Benares) and the whole of the great delta ; next, the 
valley of the Brahmapootra from the gorge where it passes through 
the Himalayas till it mixes its waters with the multitudinous 
channels of the Gangctic delta. On the south side of this large 
valley is the smaller, though totally separate, valley of the 
Soorma, separated from the Brahmapootra* by the . Garo- 
Ivhasi-Jyntoa Hills and comprising the districts of Syl- 
liet and Cachar; further south is the sea-board districts of 
Chittagong, isolated from all the larger water systems of In- 
dia, and drained by rivers, the chief of which is the Kurna- 
foolee, which are mainly supplied from the water-shed of its 
own hills. Beyond the western limit of the Ganges plains arc 
the provinces of Chota Nagpore and Orissa. The former is an 
upland country, a great portion of which is sparsely peopled, not 
very fertile, but rich in mineral products ; the latter consists of 
the littoral country formed by the delta of the Mahanuddce and 
several other rivers, and includes also a large area of wild high- 
land in the rear. To these must be added large tracts of hilly 
and jungly country all round the frontiers of Bengal, inhabited 
by an enormous variety of aboriginal tribes, and roamed over 
by great herds of wild elephants and other animals. 
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Bengal. 


Geographical area of the Territories under the Civil and Political 
Control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Principal Geographical Divisions. 


Total Area 
iu Square Miles. 


British Possessions directly administered — 

Bengal ;.. 

Behar 

Onssa .it ... ... 

Okota Nagpore ... ... 

Assam 

Adjacent hills, viz. Naga Hills, Khasi 
and Jyntea Hills, aud Garo Hills so 
far as under control 

Total directly administered 

Tributary Estates — 

* Cooch Behar Tributary Estate ... 

’ Orissa Tributary Estates ... 

Chota Nagpore Tributary Estates 
Hill Tipperak so far as surveyed ... 

Native States and Territories— 


Sikkim 


Total surveyed 


Lnahai and Kookee country, — survey still 
incomplete ... ... _ ... 

Uusubdued Garo country and Naga and 
other tribes south of Assam, of which 
boundary survey is now being made 

Bhutan — independent and cannot be sur- 
veyed ... ... ... 

Country of Himalayan tribes south of 
Assam, — quite independent and can- 
not be surveyed ... ... 

Grand total Indian territory belonging 
to or connected with Bengal, about 
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The Census . — The work of enumeration was done in the 
months of January and February 1872, but to a great extent on 
the night of 25tli January. Perfect simultaneousness was im- 
possible in such a country and over so vast an area, yet the tests 
show the accuracy of the result for all administrative purposes. 
Take the floating population who Jive on the water of the grerti 
delta and its thousand rivers and creeks. No fewer than Go, 000 
boats containing 300,000 souls were counted not only at every : 
ghaut, but by giving a red ticket to those afloat and by patrol- 
ling the streams. Might passengers on the East Indian Rail- 
way were reckoned on arrival. In jungly places where wild 
beasts were feared the people were counted during the day. The 
convicts of Alipore Jail and elsewhere printed upwards of six and 
a half millions of Census forms and awnnwds in Bengalee, Kaithee 
and Persian, Nagree, English, English and Bengalee, Oorya, and 
other dialects, and we form some idea of what it is to number the 
sixty-sevcu millions ot Bengal. In Bengal, including printing, the 
total cost of reckoning 67 millions of human beings scattered over 
an area of land and water amounting to 250,060 square miles, 
was only £21,600. 

Under careful supervision the people numbered themselves. The 
happy idea was hit on of issuing honorary letters of appointment 
to the most intelligent and respectable inhabitants, after they had 
satisfied the authorities of their ability for the task. So coveted 
was the honorary office of enumerator that many who were 
rejected as unlit, or had been passed over as not required, 
petitioned Government to remove the insult. These Sunnuds 
will in many cases ho handed down as heirlooms. Under a brief 
penal Act these enumerators counted the country, while in towns 
the Municipal Commissioners and their friends divided the 
wards among them. In Hooghly the District officer would 
not send out his special head constables to select enumerators 
until the first one had been at work for some weeks in 
the interior without any complaint from the people. 
When the other eleven went forth in a Bengal September 
their work was most labourious, wading in the mud from 
village to village under the heat of the eun or in the drench- 
ing rain One of them died after completing his work and five 
others have been invalided. The enumerators in Burdwan were 
heads of villages and landholders’ agents ; in Bancoorah, village 
punchayets besides these ; in the wilder tracts of Midnapore, the 
police. In the 24-Pergunnahs around Calcutta and its suburbs no 
fewer than 1,173 of the 4,732 enumerators were substantial ryots, 
587 were small and 317 large landholders, 117 were students and 
teachers and many were priests, pleaders and doctors. In hilly di»- 
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tricts each chief took the census of his own clan or dependants. In 
Behar the still existing putivarees were employed. In Sontlia- 
listan the village head men knotted strings of four colours, black 
for male adults, red for female adults, white for boys and yellow 
for girls. In some villages three people were told off to keep the 
reckoning, which was done by so many seeds or small pieces of 
gravel, one person keeping count of the men,, another of the 
women and the third of the children. Here it was pleasing to 
see the pride of the simple village elders in their work. Ju one 
instance, in which one male adult had slept away from home 
and had not beeu entered in any return, the enumerator walked 
nine miles ' to the station to report the missing man. In Orissa 
the Commissioner preached the census from village to village fox- 
months before, so that even the rude hill chiefs were prepared 
for it. In Darjeeling the Garden Moonshees filled up t lie re- 
turns, the planters supervising them. In Assam the wild fron- 
tier tribes alone were omitted, f xcept in Behar and the non- 
regulation districts the people thus counted themselves, their 
self-respect and honour having beeu wisely appealed to. The 
cases of extortion discovered were singularly few, and there was 
only one serious riot, in a Ferazee'village, thanks to the fact that 
the intelligence of the people was awakened and enlisted against 
the practices of our underlings. 

The following abstract of the population according to race, 
class or nationality is vitiated to some extent by the imperfect 
returns of Europeans and Native Christians from the three 
Municipalities of Calcutta, the Suburbs and Howrah : — 

Statement showing the Population of each oj the Provinces of Bengal, arranged 
according to Race , or Nationality . 


Back Oft Nationality. 

Bengal 

Proper. 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Cbota 

Nagpuro. 

Assam. 

Total, 

Europeans, Americana, 
and other Non* Asiatics 

17,135 

3.305 

230 

1 517 

412 

22.608 

Eurasians 

38.419 

1, *77 

271 

53 

59 

20.279 

Non-Indian Asiatics ... 

99.590 

2,3(53 

693,648 

0 

3 

2.029 

] 03 991 

Aborigines, pure 

387, H7 

367,308 

1,290,700 

651,765 

3,39o 578 

Serai -Hiudooised Abo- 
rigines 

5.110.089 

i 

2,093,483 

572,595 

797,176 

614 248 

10.088,491 

Hindoos 

12,425,750 

13,299,908 

3,231,799 

1.524,277 

672,522 

81,154,256 

Mahomedans ... 

17,(508 7 30 

2,036,053 

74,460 

169,006 

176,195 

20,664.450 

Native Christians 

27 705 

3,245 

3,213 

14.226 

1,034 

49,4*3 

Others ... 

i 415,753 

• 102,019 

68,102 

28,613 

9.189 

624.276 

Grand Total ... 

36,111,223 

19,736,101 

4,317,999 

3 825,571 

1 

2,127,458 

66 118)352 


NoU.—i Tho details required for thin statement tvero not obtained in the Rhootan Downs or iu 
the hill districts of tho Eastern Frontier, bonce the total falls short of the grand 
total of tho #ntire p filiation of Bengal. Under tho denomination “Others'' aro 
Included persons * of Hindoo origin not recognising caste, such as the “ BaiBnnba, , * 
tfauyaais, NuauksUfthi*. The great majority of the “ Others” are iiaieuabs of Bengal 
Proper 
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The following table is in the main correct : — 


Statement showing occupations of the adult males included in the Censu* of each 
• of the Provinces of Bengal. 


Occupations. 

Bengal 

Proper. 

Beh&r. 

Orissa. 

Chota 

Nagpore. 

Assam. 

Total. 

Agriculture 

7,259,618 

3,613,231 

819,251 

836,134 

520,084 

13,054,318 

Public Service 

J 35,368 

55.302 

28,022 

8.682 

3.990 

231.374 

Professions 

272.405 

361,302 

47,466 

7.386 

4, 1 ii 2 

c9 :,760 

Private service 

63). 189 

344,653 

63.318 

2.692 

25.341 

1, 00,04.3 

Commerce and trade ... 

M in ml lie t urcs, including 

j 861,236 

253,279 

50,080 

32,037 

20,012 

1.216,750 

Ariixans 

Labourers not classed 

1,421,535 

590,025 

205,349 

88,415 

16,694 

2,321,968 

as agricultural ... 

679,341 

1,014,351 

! 71,695 

88,120 

20,016 

1,874,023 

Miscellaneous 

423.025 

170,913 

| 41,108 

13,679 

29,862 

678.587 

Total non agriculturists j 

j 

4,424,649 j 

| 2,489,885 1 

j 607,044 

‘ 80, SCO 

119,967 

7,822,405 

| 

Grand Total ... j 

11,634,267 | 

G,103,1IG j 

. i 

1,326.295 

1 116,994 

‘ 1 

646,051 j 

20,876,723 


The total number of human beings counted in the dis- 
tricts which constitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Ben- 
gal, it) the months of January and February 1872, was 
856, 859. While these figures include the peasantry of the 

Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpore, they leave out the 
tribes on tbe north-eastern border lately the scene of punitive 
expedit ions, as well as the denizens of the swamps of the Darjeel- 
ing Terai and the lands which we took from Bhootau. These 
will supply at least the fraction of a million required to give the 
round number of sixty-seven millious. Looked at politically the 
population stand thus : — 

Under direct British administration ... 05,000,000 

Paying revenue to tributary chiefs. 

In Orissa ... ... 1,800,000 

In Chota Nagpore... ... 400,000 

On the N. E. Frontier ... 800,000 2,000,000 


The sixty-live millious who pay taxes to the Lieutenagt-Governor 
are thus geographically distributed : — 


Bengal Proper 37,000,000 

Beliav and Sonthalistan 19,500,000 

Orissa 3,000,000 

Chota Nagpore 3,500,000 

Assam and Gotvalpara 2,000,000 


The race and language of the G7 millions follow very closely 
this distribution. Nearly all the inhabitants of Bengal proper ■ 
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speak Bengalee, while their intelligence and keen pursuit of 
money lead them beyond its limits among the simple abori- 
gines of the hills and into the rich lands of Purneah. In .Behar 
we find almost exclusively a Hindee-speaking people numbered 
at 20 millions ' identical with the fifty millions of Hindustan, 
embracing in that work the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
and portions of the ,Punjab and Central Provinces. In Orissa, 
including plains and hills, we have 4 millions who speak Ooria 
like their brethren of Northern Madras and of Sumbulpore. In 
Assam we have semi-Bengalees, or Assamese, to the number of 
2 millions. The aborigines who retain their own dialects may 
be put down as 2 millions in the Western hills and I million iu 


the Eastern and Northern tracts 1 

Bengalee-speaking ... ... 38,000,000 

Hindee-speaking ... ... 20,000,000 

Ooriya-speaking ... ... ... 4,000,000 

Assamese or Semi-Bengalees ... 2,000,000 

Western Aborigines ... ... 2,000,000 

Eastern and Northern Aborigines ... 1,000,000 


The aborigines, who are fast being, transformed into Hindoos, 
are" many more than 3 millions. So long as people do not 
interfere with established castes, they may form a new caste and 
call themselves Hindoos if they like ; and the Brahmins are always 
ready to receive all who will submit to them and pay them. The 
process of manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines 
goes on before our eyes, and both in the west and the east many 
new Hindoos exist who are in no degree Hindoo iu blood, The 
proportion of Mahomedans is nearly one-third of the whole 
population 

Hindoos and aborigines ... ... 45,000,000 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 21,000,000 

All others, say ... * ... ... 2,000,000 

There are perhaps more Mahomedans in the province of 
Bengal than iu any other country, the dominions of the Grand 
Turk not excepted, for of the 35 millions under the Porte a very 
large proportion is Christian. Nor are the Mussulmans of Bengal 
to be found in great number in Behar as has been always be- 
lieved. In Patna city they form hardly a fourth of the inhabi- 
tants ; in Patna district they fall to twelve per cent, of the whole. 
In all Behar, excluding Purneah, they average between ten and 
eleven per cent. It is in Bengal proper, east and north of the 
river Hooglita that they bulk so largely as to form more than 
half of the wnole population. In the densely peopled districts 
where the mighty volumes of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. 
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unite they rise to seventy and even eighty per cent There, 
too, they are the peasantry and are dominated by Hindoo land- 
holders, officials and traders who to high caste unite a good edu- 
cation. All this tells of centuries of forcible conversion under 
Mussulman rule. 

The proportions of the sexes, on .the whole, would seem to be 
satisfactory. If the .returns show more boys than girls and yet 
more women than men, that simply means that with the usual 
Asiatic vagueness as to age boys are reckoned to be men much 
later than the unfortunate girls are treated as women. The 
numbers of the two sexes are, in the last result, nearly equal, 
uulilce the North-West Provinces where an excess of males has 
been returned. This bears out all that has been hitherto known 
of Bengal. Taking the arable plains of Bengal and Behar proper 
as covering 100,000 square miles there are 530 to the square mile, 
while flat Belgium has only 432 and overpeopled England only 
347. The splendid district of Tirhoot, for which European 
capital and skill have long done so much, has no fewer than 
4,384,760 inhabitants, or 691 to the square mile. 

When we turn from the country to the towns we get for 
Calcutta in round numbers a population of 900,000. It may be 
estimated roundly at a million, for the three Municipalities have 
never yet taken the census in a creditable way: — 

Calcutta ... ... ... 447,601 

The Suburban Municipality ... ... 257,149 

The further suburbs known as the North and 

South Suburban Towns ... ... 89,896 

Howrah, the Southwark of Calcutta^ on the 

opposite side of the river ... ... 97,784 

Total population ... 892,429 


During the day thousands besides, of the 3| millions who sleep 
in the surrounding districts of Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnahs, 
flock to Calcutta on foot, by boat and by railway, to their daily 
toil. But while Calcutta is thus becoming gorged there are 
only three other towns above 31,000 and scarcely a dozen of 
20,000 each : — 


Calcutta 
Patna ... 
Dacca ... 
Moorshedabad 


T. 892,429 
... 159,000 

... 69,000 

46,000 


The rural towns of the rich districts of Rungpdfre and Jessore 
contain only 6,100 and 6,152 respectively, 
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Pupil- 

Districts. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Inhabited 

houses. 



Total 

adults. 

• 

ChiU 


Ben. 

Women. 

Male 

BKNCAL, 







Western Districts. 







Burdwan Division. 



r 




Rurdwan 

Buncoorah 

Beerbhooui 

Midnapore 

Huoghly with Howrah ... 

5.52.1 

1,146 

1.544 

6,082 

1,424 

435, 416- 
jO 4. 68 7 
169,910 
446,045 
322,703 

661, lOfc 
166,124 
218,730 
799,461 
478,159 

774,895 
183,722 
258,815 
919, io7 
6*6,715 

1,435,999 

319.846 

4,7,545 

1 718,018 
1,053.874 

334,714 

95,506 

1 15. s 2u 
457,7 13 
244,697 

£otal 

12,7 It) 

1,468,791 

2,323,578 

2,712,304 

5,i 35,882 

1,248,530 

Central Districts. 







Presidency Division. 







24 Pergutmahs... 

Calcutta 

N uddea ... 

Jes&ore ... 

2,783 

5 421 
3,U5S 

393 737 
3s, 864 
302.017 
313,660 

777,679 
262,077 
546,1i 9 
675, 'SO 7 

718,582 

118,974 

670,213 

731,348 

1.626 261 
58 1.061 
1,2 10,3-22 

1 400,055 

378. OS o 
37.1M* 
33 l.uiO 
3/6,819 

Total ... 

9,8”5 

1.098,278 

2,261,172 

2,209,117 

4 630,289 

1,122,096 

Raj shu hye Division . 


. 





Moorshedabad - 
Diuageporo ... ... 

Maid ah 

Kajehaliye ... ... 

Bungpore 

Bogra ... .. 

Pubna 

2.578 
4,126 
3,815 
2,234 
5,476 
1,00 1 
1,966 

3)3,561 

264,526 

129,579 

246,371 

331.079 

J 27,099 
396,220 

408,615 
482,736 
203,749 
888.67 1 
703,602 
210,700 
369,918 1 

510149 1 
492.307 j 
23 S, 480 
449,633 
750.440 
235.822 l 
415,454 

918,764 
97 5,1 (.3 
442.229 
838,1.14 

1 464,042 
452,622 
785,372 

236.7:0 

295,695 

127.558 

262.1.1 5 
391,424 
131,101 

252. 59.1 

Total 

17,694 

J, 600, 435 

2,773,891 

! 3, 92,245 

5,800.156 

1,074 952 

Cooch Bthar Division. 







Darjeeling ... 

Julpigore© ... 

Cooch Behar ... 

3,234 

2.9U0 

1,307 

18,864 
69,6 1 8 
81,820 

36 .585 
133.584 
176,396 

27,873 

134.457 

178,613 

61.458 

268.041 

355,0u9 

16,472 

83.509 

102,189 

Total 

5.447 

170,332 

346,665 

310,943 

687,508 

201,970 

Eastern Districts. 







Dacca Division . 

I 






Dacca 

Furreedpore ... 
Backorgunge ... 

My mousing 

Sylhet 

Cachar 

2,897 

1,496 i 

4,935 

6,293 

5.383 

1,285 

290.593 
157,519 
321,057 
308,008 

286.594 
37,311 

549,442 

318,318 

738,019 

727,610 

520,706 

69,538 

644,070 

371.7S4 

789,134 

790,087- 

552,766 

61,781 

1,193.512 
690, P 2 

1 627,153 
1,517.703 
1,079.472 
131,317 

356,333 
179,550 
406,218 
460,346 
55 3, 624 
40.837 

Total 

22,289 

1,401,681 

2,929,637 

3,209,022 

6,139,259 

1,856,894 


NoTK.—Thc ureas in column 2 do not correspond with the areas given in the Administration 
Beport; over i7.do0 square miles of waste and forest or uncensused tracts are excluded front 
district areas. The area figures in this statement, moreover, do not include the areas of 
£h« great riven. It la hoped that when the rectification of boundaries .shall have been 
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Bengal arranged with rejcrence to Age and Sex, 


lation, | 


dreu under 12 years. 

Total 

Males. 


Total 

Number 

Prevailing Languages. 

Female. 

TotaJ. 

lotai 

Females. 

of all 
classes. 

por 

square 

mile. 

2f4,03*JI 

8 .360 

1 02 55(5 

304.612 

1 89,985 

698,746 

1 76,926 
21 ‘,376 
822,045 
434,682 

995.818 
261,690 
33k 550 
1,257, 194 
722.856 

# 

1,038.927 
230,082 
36 1,371 
1,283.769 
765,700 

2/ 34,745 
626,772 
095.921 
2,640,963 
1,488,550 

578 

391 

518 

600 

1,040 

Bengalee. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1,002,545 

2,251,075 

3,572,108 

3,714,849 

7,280,957 

573 


3.15,706 
2S.770 
20;V45 7 
292 517 

683,786 
00,550 
696 473 
668,006 

3,155.759 

299,837 

877.125 

1,051,126 

1,054.288 

147.744 

935,070 

1,023.895 

2,2 0,047 
447,601 
1.812,795 
2,076,021 

793 

55.950 

530 

667 

Bengalee. 

diLto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

892.480 

2.015,175 

3.3*3,867 

3.161,597 

6.546,461 

603 


398 142 
23:1.126 
loo.hr>!) 

2 0,6 hi 
304,506 
105 781 
100,626 

434,862 
526,8.1 
204.197 
472,625 ! 

: coo 

1 2.;6 915 

426,222 

l 

64 5 335 
776.431 

; U\ ,u87 

65 '.386 
, 1,095.026 

347.864 

602,514 

708,291 | 
72»'>,493 i 
345.339 i 
660,1 >5 , 
1,054.946 ! 
341,603 J 
61 >9,080 '■ 

2,353,026 
1,5"1,!).4 
676, 126 
1,310.729 
2,149.972 
689, 7 

1,211,594 

b 2*> 
364 
373 
687 
6,9 
459 
616 

Bengalee. 

ditto, 
d i no. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1,. "52, 650 

0.027,602 

4,448,843 j 

[ 4,444,896 ; 

8,893,7 38 

503 


10,782 

67,015 

75,007 

* 30,254 

150,624 
377,556 

53,057 

2i(i,8;)3 

278,585 

41.655 

201,772 

253,930 

i 

94,712 

418,065 

032,665 

77 

144 

407 

Tibetan dialects. 

Bengalee* 

ditto. 

156,464 

358,434 

648,535 

497,407 

1,045,942 

192 


303 .118 
142.951 
38 k. 002 

371,868 
286 443 
02,870 

659,481 
322 >87 : 
850,280 
8<>2 214 
640.067 
73,710 

905.775 
497,854 
1,204 237 
1,187,962 

880.030 

110,373 

947,218 
614.735 
1/173.196' 
1,161,955 
839,202 
04,654 j 

1 

1,852,993 
1,0 '.2,589 

3, 377.433 
2,349,917 
1,719,039 
205,(27 

| 

640 

077 

482 

373 

319 

160 

Bengalee. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. ; 

ditto 1 

ditto. • 

1,521,345 

3. 37 S, 239 ' 

4,786,531 

4.730,967 1 

1 

9,517,198 

427 

i 



completed, the correct, area of each district may be known, and otic figure adopted fur nil 
future administrative returns. Fur *his Htatement the areas given iu the Census Report a; e 
taken, because the reel ol the figures embody the consus results. 


VoLi XVI L, Pari I, 


a 
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| Fopu- 

District*. 

Area in 
pq nai-o 

Inhabited 

hoUiOS. 

. 


Total 

adults. 

Chil- 


miles. 

Men. 

Womon. 

Male. 

BENG A L.—( Continutd.) 







Eastern Districts. 


f 

• 




Chittagong Division. 







Chittagong 

NotiUhiiUy ... ... 

Tipperalr 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 
liul Tipperah ... 

2,498 

'1,657 

2,665 

6,882 

3,867 

197,104 

142,155 

307,011 

13,354 

6,329 

287 648 
209,942 
482,644 
27.994 

390, *01 
230,880 
492.86;; 
17,788 

678 149 
440,822 
976,607 
46,782 

248,411 
152,125 
299 747 
12,889 

Total ... 

17,459 

665,953 

1,009,228 

1,132,032 

2,140,260 

713,172 

Total for Bengal ... 

85,483 

6,405,470 

11,643,071 

12,756.263 

24,399,334 

<>,8.8,213 

1 

Behar. 







Fatna Division. 







Patna ... 

Gya 

Shuhabad 

Tirhoot .. ... 

Sjaruu ... ... 

Oiumpavun ... 

2.101 

4.718 

4.385 
6,343 
2,65 k 
3,531 

269,814 
327,845 
275,041 
642, .*87 
293,524 
242,228 

491,394 
609.563 
622.657 
1,377. <03 
606.857 
466,874 

657,358 

678,861 

6)5,324 

1,495.326 

7 13,653 
467.028 

1,048,752 

1.283.414 

1.137,981 

2.873,091 

1,320,650 

953,902 

27 0 483 

34 1.670 
312.717 
8:3,999 
889,786 
270,666 

Total 

23,732 

2,050,539 

4,076,140 

4,627,65" 

8,002,690 

2,402,216 

'Bhagulpon Division. 







Monghyr 

Bkuugulpore ... 

luinouli 

fcoutkai Pergunnahs 

3,913 

4.327 

4.5*5, 

5,438 

328.174 
229,372 
313, W7 
28j,6U4 

653,988 
665,131 
648.569 
35 ’■>,!) i)5 

. 614,778 
606,256 
683,320 
386,735 

1,168.761 

1,171,687 

1,161.889 

746,700 

348,091 

862.052 

8:7,751 

2«.0,75. 

Total 

18,685 

1,201,497 

2,027,648 

2,191,089 

4,218,737 

1,292,646 

Total for Behar 

42,117 

3,252.036 

6, 1 02J88 

0,718,639 

12,891,4:: 

0,091,861 

Oiussi. 







Orissa Division 







Cuttack ... 

Puoreo 

U u.l « sore • ... ... 

Tributary Estates 

3,178 
‘.’.47 3 
2,066 
16,184 

281,430 

143,920 

138,913 

253,284 

453,357 

258,820 

232,933 

389,185 

1 

525.376 

266,482 

269.707 

409,291 

978,753 
607, 302 
602,6 40 
708,479 

27,973 
138,029 
146, 1 4 i 
257,020 

Total for Orissa 

23,001 

817,64" 

1,326,295 

1,464,869 

2.787,164 

813,7C6 
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Bengal arranged with reference to Age and 5«;.— (CoDtiuned.) 


la t ion. 


dren under 12 years. 


Total 

femalos. 

Total 
. of all 
classes. 

Number 

per 

square 

mile. 

Prevailing Languages. 

Female. 

Total. 

Total 

males. 

500,84 2 

449,253 

536.059 

*91, M3 

1,127.402 

461 

Bengalee. 

1 20,987 

273,112 

362,067 ‘ 

351.867 

713,931 

459 

ditto. 

258,677 

608,4,4 

782,391 

751,640 

1,533,951 

678 

ditto. 

10,936 

23,826 

4{),8S3 

2S,7>4 

69,607 

10 

Burmese Dialects, 






35,262 

9 

Kookio Di&iects. 

591,442 

1,304,614 

1,721,400 

1,723.474 

3.480,136 

199 

* 


6,516,926 

12,335,139 

18,461,284 

19,273, 189 

36,169,735 

430 


540,403 

510,880 

761,377 

797,761 

1.559,638 

742 

Hinrtustanee. 

616,760 

661,336 

964 !?9 

995,621. 

1,949.750 

413 

ditto, 

273,2; 6 

583,09 i 

8: 5,374 

888 600 

1,723,974 

393 

ditto. 

607,016 

1,611,616 

2,191,764 

2,192,912 

4,384.706 

C91 | 

ditto. 

853,621 

743,310 

996,683 

1,067,177 

2.003,860 

778 1 

di tto. 

236,208 

516,913 

737,629 

703.286 

1,440 815 

408 

: ditto. 

2,117,837 1 

4,02’, 053 

6.477,350 

6,645,387 

83,122,743 

553 


301,134 

644,221 

807,074 

915,912 

1,812,986 

463 

Hindufttnnee. 

8i»2,Hil 

654,903 

917,188 

909,107 

1.826,290 

422 

ditto. 

20 5 100 

682.906 

87 H,020 

838,475 

1,714,795 

316 

Ditto end liengalee. 

242,830 

512,587 

629,7:6 

629,071 

1,259,287 

229 

Sonthaloe, and do. do. 

1,101,976 

2,394,621 

3,320,293 

3,2 93,065 

6,0 j 3, 358 

& 


8,218 813 

6,9*4,674 

9,797,649 

9 938.403 

19,736,101 

405 


244,078 

616,051 

725,330 

769,454 

1,494,784 

470 

Ooriya. 

223 743 

262,372 

389,449 

380,225 

769,674 

311 

ditto. 

121,448 

267,592 

379.077 

391,155 

770,232 

373 

ditto. 

227,810 

484,830 

646,205 

637,104 

1,283,309 

79 

Do. and aboriginal tongue*. 

717,076 

1 530,845 

2,140,061 

2,177,938 ■ 

4,317,999 

180 I 
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| I’opu 

Districts. 

k- 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

1 

Inhabited 

houses 

Men. 

\ 

Women. 

Total 
ad u lie. 

Chil 

Male. 

L__ 

CIIOTA NAGPOItE. 







Chota Xapport Dcvis on. 







llazareebaugh... ... 

7,021 

160,493 

233,750 

257,539 

491,289 

163,295 

Li.hardngga .„ 

12 044 

240,843 

817,612 

890,211 

737,823 

273,936 

Singboom 

4,5 03 

84.416 

119,309 

129,840 

249.149 

88,617 

Maunbhoom .. ... 

4, OH 

195,605 

295,433 

330,264 

625,697 

205,503 

Tributary Estates 

15,419 

80,780 

120,742 

121,284 

242,026 

8.5,188 

Total for Chota Nagpors. 

43.9v)l 

752,287 

1,110,846 

1,220.138 

2,345,984 

816.534 

Assam. 







Aitam Division. 







Ooftlpara ... 

4,433 

72,655 

145.019 

145,850 

. 29 , 778 

83,455 

Kamroop - 

1 

3,031 

103, 90S 

185,401 

173.091 j 

356,652 

107,227 

Durrung ... 

3,413 

43,558 

82,770 

76,260 

1 158,080 

40,067 

Now gong 

3,618 

i 44,05 0 

i 

83,400 

78,416 

! 161,878 

49,617 

Seebsatigor ' 

2,413 

55,6 04 

99,718 

90,245 

. 

189,963 

65,222 

Luckimpore 

3,145 

JO, 398 

42,023 | 

36.299 

| 76,322 

22,669 

Nuga Hills ... ... 

4,900 








Ivhasia & Jyntoah Hills ... 

0,1 57 



39,882 

44,296 

84,280 

8S611 ’ 

Garo Hills 

3,390 

..... 

... 





Tutal for Assam, 

35,130 

346,173 

679,333 

043,470 

1,322 8.03 

3*6,898 

Total country Included in 
Census 

230,832 

11,573,513 

20,868,333 

22,808,369 

43,676,702 

12,530, m 

Want® and country not 
ceususcd ... ... 

17,399 






Grand Total 

248,231 

♦ 

i 
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Bengal arranged with reference to Age and Sex. --(Continued.) 


Union 







dien under 12 years. 

■ 

Total 

millet). 

Total 

females. 

Total 

Number 

■ 

Prevailing Languages. 

Female. 

Tutal. 

of all 
classes. 

per, 

square 

mile. 

- 

117,201 

280,586 

307,045 

374,830 

771,875 

' 

110 

" 

Bindee. 

220, 304 

400,000 

621,548 

615 675 

1,237,123 

103 

Do. and aboriginal ton- 
gues. 

77,2”.: 

165,874 

207,026 

2o7,097 

415,023 

92 

Ooriyaand ditto ditto. 

164,370 

300,87,0 

600,030 

401,634 

995,570 

203 

Bengalee and abori ginal. 

78,771 

163,054 

_ 

20*1,925 

200,0.-5 

405,980 

26 

Aboriginal tongues, 

0113,053 

1,470,587 

1,033,380 

1,892,191 

3, 825, £71 

87 


00,528 

152,983 

229.374 

216 887 

444,761 

100 

Bengalee and Indo-Chi- 
nese tongues. 

Wi.0'»-» 

200,120 

202,688 

1 268,008 

56 1,6s 1 

155 

Assamese ami ditto. 

37,912 

; 77.070 

122,837 

113,172 

• 236,009 

j 

69 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

41,805 

04,512 

133,107 

123.283 

i 256.390 

70 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

51,404 

106,626 

151.040 

141,649 

| 296, 5S9 

123 

| Ditto ditto ditto. 

2 < 27C 

42,045 

64,602 

i 56,575 

121,207 

39 

| Ditto ditto ditto. 







68,91 S 

... 

[ ftoga language. 

28,047 


GM00:r 

73,245 

141,888 

1 

“• j 

! Khasee ditto. 







.80,000 

•• i 

Garo ditto. 

318.801 

735,732 

! 

1,066,231 

992,304 

2,207,453 

63 

j 


10,4G5,705 

22,005,977 

33,308,605 

33,274,074 

1 60 856,859 
| 

' i 

: 

290 

i 

Mini 

i 

1 

i 


... 


1 

269 | 
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Bengal. 


efl 

cao 

a 

v 

OQ 


C'l’t'iV Divisions of 


f 


I 


1 

i 

Commissioner- 

fillips. 

Names of Executive 
Districts. 

■ 

CD 

*3 

s 

o 

V 

X 

4J Ob 

2 

a * 
3 * 
Cn ? 

O to 

33 

j 

Area in square miles, j 

• 

Population. 

. r 

Burdwan 

6 

3 5SS 

2.034,745 

,, , i 

Bancoorah ... 

1 

1349 

' 620,772 

B ura wan -{ 

Beerbboom ... 

1 

1.344 

(595,921 

i 

\lidnapore ... 

4 

5,082 

2,540,903 

l 

Hoogbly with Howrah ... 

3 

1,470 

1,4;8,556 

r 

j 

Calcutta 

1 

8 

447,001 

Presidency ... -{ 

24 Pergunnabs 

8 

6,259 

2.210.047 

i 

Nuddea 

6 I 

3,421 

1,812 795 

i 

Jessore ... 

6 

6,583 

2,075,021 

( 

Moorsbedabad 

4 

2,7 5 

1,353,026 

' | 

Diusgepore 

1 

4,128 

1,501,924 

„ . L , 1 

Maldah ... 

1 

1,813 

. 676.426 

Bajahahye ... - 

Uajshahye ... .. 

2 

2,234 

1.310.729 


Bungpore ... ... 

2 

3,599 

2,149.972 


Bogra 

1 

1 501 

089,407 


Pubua# 

2 

1,900 

1,211,594 

f 

Darjeeling ... 

2 

1,234 

94 7)2 

Cooch Behar \ 

Julpigoreo ... 

2 

2,906 

418,005 

( 

Cooch Behar 

1 

1,292 

' 532,665 

( 

Dacca 

3 

2 897 

1,S52.993 

j 

Furreedporef 

2 

1 524 

1,012.589 

Dacca ... -j 

Backergunge 

5 

5,264 

2 377,433 

1 

1 

Mymeusing£ 

4 

0,293 

2.349,917 

1 

Sylhefc 

1 

5,415 

1.719 539 

l 

Cachar • ... 

2 

5,000 

205,027 

( 

Chittagong ... 

2 

2,717 

1,127.402 

| 

Noakbally ... 

1 

1,507 

713 934 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

2 

6,882 

09 007 

! 

Tipperah ... 

2 

2,055 

1,533.931 


Hill Tipperah 

1 

2,879 

35 262 

... 

Total, Bengal 

81 

94,520 1 

10,769,735' 


liiis does not include 133 square miles of river area. 
* *}V 8 t | t,Cia include 153 square miles of river area. 
Ibis does not include 93 square miles of river area* 
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British Territory. 


Chief towns with popula- 

. tlOll.* 


rN 

> 

to 

2 

<e 

u 

+3 

4* 

Revenue. 



60 

eg 


to 

Sin 

0) 

o 






>> 

a 

« 

1 



Head quarters 
town. 

Population. 

o 

hi 

® 

JO 

8 

St 

a 00 

a * 

£ s 

O »-6 

>X 

s 

sc 

a 

o 

© 

© 

| 

Laud. 

Gross 



fc 

2 

‘33 




Burdwan 

82,881 

5,191 

35 

12 

782 

32, OS 021 

30 09,723 

haucoorah 

16,984 

2 028 

8 

6 

388 

4,03 160 
7.27.0S1 

0 45.791 

Soory 

9,001 

2 471 

8 

0 

32u 

9.i 8 288 

Midnapore 

31,491 

12,962 

8 

9 

944: 22.19 953 

26,12 852 

Uooghly 

34,761 

3,190 

15 

16 

1,72;; 

12.50,380 

17 : 66,972 




7 

2 

3,3141 

16,77,048 

24,41 688 

Calcutta and the 





Suburbs 

706,511 

4 981 

15 

18 

1 ,504 

26,544 

30.90.079 

Krishnaghur ... 

26,75o 

3,691 

10 

10 

873 

10,19.701 

12.95 557 

Jeasore 

8,152 

4,247 

12 

11 

708 

10,46.135 

14 31,581 

Berhampore ... 

27,110 

3.753 

7 

9 

995 

13.51.54S 

17. 08 471 

Dinagepore 

1 3. 042 

7.108 

10 

4 

45< 

16. 70.409 

1S.80.69S 

Kngli&h Hazar ... 

12.859 

2,100 

1 

4 

312 

3.95.05» 

5.61.400 

1 lain pore Leaulea 

' 22 291 

4.228 

6 

8 

47:’ 

6.90.4-87 

8 74,303 

Rungpore 

6 279 

1206 

8 

6 

439 

9.74.047 

13 07.793 

Hograh 

5 872 

2.666 

. 1 1 

4 

342 

4.43,907 

5.64,120 

Pubua 

15,730 

2,792 

3 | 

I 

6 

3S5 

6,6 8,923 

8,10.924 

Darjeeling ... 

3,157 


1 

3 

7 

224 

71 903 

1.05,111 

Julpigoree 

... 

... 

4 

1 4 

269 

2 77,928 

3 47,875 

... 

... 

1 

2 

... 


530 

Dacca 

69,212 

6,016 

13 

15 

693 

4,78.341 

9,29,573 

Purrcedpore ... 

8.593 

2 3o7 

6 

7 

334 

2,72,881- 

4,40.590 

Rurriaal 

7. 684 

4,269 

9 

11 

654 

15,00. 9o7 

18.76 589 

Mynieusing ... 

10.068 

7,601 

14 

9 

582 

8,50,654 

13 98.528 

Syihet 

16,346 

5,589 

8 

9 

688 

4,75 496 

7 90 544 

Silchar 

• •I 

389 

4 

5 

594 

1,64,709 

2,92,001 

Chittagong 

20,604 

1,062 

17 

9 

510 

7 55.275 

11.85.009 

Sudharain 

4,752 

2,034 

1 

4 

802 

5,52.310 

6,00,304 

Comiliah 

.. 


4 

657 



12,948 

6,150 

13 

7 

1 

428 

10.04.433 

12,93.400 

— 

1,123,017 

100,071 

219 

225 | 

19 ; 788 

2,41,84,51(j 

3,46,27 242 


# Towns with a population of less than 5 000 cannot ordiuarily be given, 
t The Railway pol.ee are not included iu these figures. 
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Civil Divisions of 





© 

► 

'*3 

3 

& 





o 

© • 

g 


« 

o 

’> 

0 

tm 

Commissioner- 

ships. 

Names of Executive Dis- 
tricts. 

gg 

£\® 

« > 

JO 

k. 

4 

3 

cr 

eu 

Population. 

fu 



3 «T3 

- a 





* a 
© 

(8 

© 





◄ 





Patna 

4 

2,101 

1.559,638 


i 

l 

Gya 

4 

4.718 

1 949 750 


1 

Shahabad ... 

4 

4.385 

1.723,974 

f 

Patna -j 

Tirhoot 

6 

6.343 

4 384,706 


1 

Batuu ... ... 

2 

2,654 

2 063 860 

u 

C8 

-a - 



Cnumparun 

2 

3,531 

1,440,815 

- a? ^ 

« 1 



Monghyr 

3 

3,913 

1.812,9.46 

1 

i 

Bhaugulpore 

i 

Bhaugulpore 

Purneah 

4 

3 

4,327 

4,957 

1.826.290 
1,7 M 795 


1 


Sontkal Pergunnahs 

4 

5 488 

],259,2s7 



Total, Behar 

37 

42,417 

19,736 HU 


( 


Cuttack 

i 

3 178 : 

1.494 784 

Orissa 

Orissa ^ 


Pooree 

balasore 

2 

2 

2.505 

2.066 

769.674 

770,232 


< 


Orissa Tributary Mehals 

1 

10. 1^4 

1,283 309 



Total, Orissa 

0 

23,933 

4,317 999 




Hazareebnugh 

3 

7.021 

771.876 

i 

tr 

Chota Kagpore- 


Lohaiduuga 

0 

U 

11 9'i5 

1,237 123 

cS 

& 

© 


Singbkoow ... 

Maunbhmm 

] 

2 

4 503 
4,921 

415.023 
995 570 

«C o 

i 


Chota Kagpore Tributary 



JS 


k.. 

Alehals 

... 

15,362 

405,980 

O 






Total, Chota Nagpore... 

8 

43.712 

3 825,571 


Cooch Behar ... 

Goalparah ... 

o 

4 433 

444,761 

5 ( 


r 

K am l oop #M 

o 

3 031 

’ 561.681 

V 

V 



Durrung 

*> 

3.112 

236-009 




Nowgong 

1 

3 421 

256.390 

< 

Assam * ... - 


Seebsaugur ... ... 

•3 

2.811 

296,589 

7- .» . 


Luck ini pore 

2 

11,9UG 

121.267 




Naga Hills ... 

1 

4,900 

68,918 

s 

a 



lvhasi and J y n t e a h 


3 

* 



Hills 

o 

6 650 

141,838 

CO 

u 

15 l 

Cooch Behar ... 

Garo Hills ... 

] 

3 390 

80,000 

. 

Total, Assam 

Hi 

44,254 

2.207,453 



Grand Total 

i 

151 

248,836 

66.856,859 
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British Territory. — (Continued.) 


Chief towns with 
•population/ 


Head- quarters 
towu. 


I . 

| 

j Patna 

! Gya 

! Arrah 
| Mozufferpore 
j ( liuprah 
! Motihari 

j Mongbyr 
: Hbaugulpore 
i Pum eah 


Cuttack 

Pooree 

Balaaore 


Hazarcebaugh . 
' Kancheo 
! Chyebaasa , s 

[ Furuiia „ 


j Goalpara 
l Gowhatty 
| Tezpore 
i Nowgong 
: Seebaaugor 
! Debrooghur 


Popula- 

tion. 


a 


£ 

a 

a 

B 


158.900 
66 843 
39,386 
38,223 
46,287 
8,266 

69,698, 

69,678 

J6.05 


— ! m 

M <D 

> ! 3 


>» 

a 

«8 

3 I 

tJ 

n 

O 

33 


3,412 

6,5301 

5,110| 

7.337 

4.350 

2,299! 

2,457| 

2,739 

4.179 


U : 

* i 

j 

►» 


O 

a 


j 

a 

0 


0 

6 

6 

7 

5 

1 

4 

5 
6‘| 


/ 

7 

9 

15 

7 

7 


1,438 

922 

772 

949 

584 

399 

511 

5951 

(ml 


Revenue. 


Land, j Gross. 


14.53.830 
13,84.888 
17.39,960, 
17,70,506 
12 29.649| 
5,15,200 

9,85,447 

4.66,421 


20,66.6231 

i8.57.6j9! 

21,36,126 

23.73.253 

15.99.253 
6,81,529 

13,54 011 
8.76 301 
15 91.524! 


1 

j ft. 

9,872 ... 

... | 310 2,04,304 

3,73,548 

j 503,338 

48,285 

54 

[ 88 j 7,166 

1,09,84,565 

1,49,00,998 

50.878 

5,500 

4 

1 u 

692 

8.48,123 

10,70,234 

22,695 

3,175 

1 

6 

512 

4,86,220 

5,70,851 

18,263 

3.266 

1 

7 

579 

4,04,557 

5,46,444 

... 

10,178 

... 

3 

211 

• M 

... 

91.836 

22,119 

6 

27 

1,994 

17.38 900 

21,87,529 

11,050 

<5.703 

8 

11 

5S6 

1,10 637 

2,50.036 

12,086 

6,486 

6 

6 

566 

94,505 

2,66,060 


3,208 

2 

2 

1S5 

57.U7 

81.978 

5,696 

6,368 

8 

9 

380 

92,334 

2,17,431 

... 

3,001 


... 

... 

... 

... 

28,832 

25,766 

24 

28 

1,717 

8 , 54,593 

8,15,505 



8 

7 

321 

1 31,837 

2.45-796 

| 11.492 

1,649 

i 6] 

7 

322 

8.33,020 

11 55,466 

3,032 

137 

1 0 

5 

255 

3,81,693 

5,96,293 

2,S59 

1.293 

: 4j 

6 

160 

3 70.659 

6.40,240 

5,278 

203 

! 6 ! 

6 

* 259 

4.69.460 

9,14 09S 

... | 

125 

4 

10 

353 

1,93 839 

4,36,538 


... 

| 2! 

*1 

164 

| 6,113 

6,495 



i 1 

2 

8 

134 

1.04,095 

1,07,801 


... 

* 

1 

163 

. 

... 

... 

22,661 

3,407 

38 

47 

2,131 

24,90,716 

41,52,727 

1,769,68 4 

199,648 

336. 

415 

32,796 

397,53.290 

5 , 68,97100 


* Towns with*a population of less than 5,000 cannot ordiuarily be given, 
t The Kail way police are not included in these figures. 

Vot. XVII., Paht 1. J> 
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Census of tlx Metropolis. — The jurisdiction of the old Supreme 
Court and now of the original side of the High Court, covering 
about 7 square miles, .forms the portion of Calcutta which is 
under a special Municipality. But the city has long since, 
ns in London, outgrown this nucleus so that, including the 
Suburban municipality and Howrah on the other side of the 
Hooghly, the nightly population is 900,000. The day popula- 
tion not under a million and a quarter. The census of this 
nucleus of 7 square ’miles was taken on the night of 25th 
January 1872. It is believed to under-estimate all classes, and 
especially the Christian community, foreign and native. In 
1800 the Police Committee returned the inhabitants of Calcutta 
at half a million. In 1814, Sir E. Hyde East enumerated them 
at 700,000. In 1821 the town assessors of property returned them 
a t 179,917 while the magistrates fixed them at 230,552. In 1831 
the Police Superintendent gave them in as 187,081 and in 1837 
as 229,714. In 1850 Mr. Sims, the Surveyor of Calcutta, re- 
turned the inhabitants at 361,309. In I860 the Municipal 
Commissioners took an imperfect census which showed 377,924. 
In 1872 the returns give 447,601 in this restricted portion of 
the capital of India. The details of 1872 arc these :-r- 

Forfc ... ... ... ... ... 2,483 

Shipping ... ... ... 3,122 

Boats ... ... ... ... 13.501 

Town ... ... ... ... 428,495 

Total souls ... 447,001 

The inhabitants of the Town, 42S,495, are distributed in 3S,8(i4 
tenements tlms : — 

Brick-built houses 77 ... ... 20.443 

Huts ... ... ... ... 18,421 

The number of brick-built houses and huts in Calcutta at five 
different periods, stood thus : — 


Hovm. Jhils. 


1834 



15,303 



54.773 

1837 


... 

14,623 

« • • 

... 

50,871 

1850 

. . , 

... 

13.078 

• • « 

» * . 

43,314 

1800 

••• 

•* i 

15.975 

* * • 

... 

42,1)1 7 

1872 

... 

... 

20,443 

... 


18,421 


This shows, that within the last twenty-two years, while brick 
houses have steadily increased in Calcutta, huts have been rapidly 
disappearing. The total number of tenements was less by 
20,028 at the last Census than according to that of 1866. But 
the difference between the two occasions as regards population 
was in favour of the last Census by 69,677. Each tenement 
shows the large proportion of 11'026 souls. The population 
according to religion shews « 
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Census of 1872. 




Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hindoos 7., 

$7* 

189,422 

101.772 

291,194 

Mithmiiedans 


90,200 

36,871 

133,131 

ftnodhiats 

... 

622 

247 

869 

Christians 

... 

12 917 

3,4.39 

21.35(5 

Others 


636 

415 

1,051 

Total 

Ml 

299,357 

347,744 

447,601 


The table of“ Infirmities” gives the following results : — 



Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Ineanes 

... 115 

73 

1SS 

Idiots 

... 82 

41 

123 

Deaf and Dumb 

... 264 

185 

419 

Blind 

... 393 

395 

793 

Lepers ... ... 

... 223 

101 

324 

Accoi'ding to age we have the following: — 



Male. ■ 

Femah-s. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 1 year 

4.464 

3,445 

7,909 


14,012 

32,513 

20,555 

1 *> 

J » j J •* “ M 

19.304 

12 782 

32.086 

20 

ft >» ,1 

53,942 

23,949 

77,891 

,i tf <>0 ff 

92.710 

36,001 

1,29,311 

it .» 40 , , 

66,530 

20.816 

93,346 

; > , • Oil >, 

30.137 

15 200 

45 337 

| ♦ II 60 , , 

11 994 

9,245 

21.239 

Above 60 ,, 

5.044 

5 628 

10.672 

Not stated... 

1,713 

1 542 

3,255 

The geographical classification of the 

population is 

: — 


.Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Asia ..7 

294.015 

145,218 

439,233 

Europe 

5.2of! 

2 059 

7,265 

America ... 

55S 

461 

1,019 

Australia... 

* J ^ 

1 

14 

Alhica 

65 

* 

70 


The population is thus classified according to occupations 


Female*. 


778 
25, 059 
Cl 5 

io. 758 
ios,49t> 


147,744 

In a city like Calcutta, including sailors, soldiers, Europeans 
•whose families are at home anu native employes whose wives 
arc in up-country villages, or in tlic towns easily reached by 

D 2 


I. — Persons employed under- Govern* 
men t ami Municipalities 

11.— Professional persons 

HI. — Persons in service or perform-* 
ing personal offices 

IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture 
and with animals 

V. — Persons engaged in Commerce 
and Trade 

VL — Persons employed in Mechani- 
cal Arts, Manufactures, &c., ... 

VU % — Not classed 


Both 

Se^es. 

Males, 

6,377 

6,318 

0,377 

5,530 

54, 665 

29,006 

7 241 

6,626 

88, SCO 

87,427 

101.683 

182,507 

90.880 
74, (»11 

417,601 

£99,857 



Madras. 
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railway every Saturday and holiday, tlie disproportion of the 
sexes must be considerable, but it may be doubted if it is so ex- 
cessive as 33 females to (57 males in every hundred. The de- 
tailed proportions are said to be 35 females to 65 males among 
the Hindoos, 28 females per cent, among Mahomedans and 
Boodhists, and 40 females per cent, among Christians. 

Census of the Suburban Municipality. The suburbs, cover- 
ing an area of 23'7 square miles, are intersected by 3 canals and 
traversed by 550 streets and roads. They contain E,264 brick 
houses, but the tenements are thus more correctly divided : — 

4,030 Houses of better sort, 

28,]#1 Houses of inferior sor^ 

The results of the enumeration show a population, including 
the inmates of the Alipore Central Jail, the Cantonments of 
Alipore and Ballygunge and the several emigration Depots, as 
also the floating population on the River Hooghly and Canals, of 
257,149 persons, of whom 122,706 are male adults, 28,305 boys 
under 12 years, 81,708 female adults and 24,370 girls under 12 
years, or 1 boy to every 4 ’33 adult men and 1 girl to everj r 3'35 
adult women. Comparing the area with the number of houses 
and their inhabitants we find that there arc in the Suburbs 
1842'57 houses and 11,003 38 persons to every square mile, and 
the average of persons per house to be 5 , 97. The following is 
the classification of the population according to religion:-— 


Hindoos 
Wfthomedans 
} Chrifttlana 
jmdhiata 
Others 


Total 


Men. 

Boy*. 

... 73,678 

16,036 

... 47.7/22 

lJ,74l 

... 1,303 

SO 4 

... lit 

11 

... 38 

13 

122,700 

28, 80S 


Madras* 


Women. 

Girls, 

40.70 H 

33,320 

30,884 

10,403 

1,084 

hb?, 

44 

3 0 

48 

If; 

81,768 

24,370 


The province of Madras was administered by Lord Napier and 
Ettrick till 19th February 1872. when his Excellency, as Senior 
Governor in India, assumed the office of Governor General of 
India rendered vacant by the lamented removal of the Earl 
of Mayo. On the 15th of May 1872 Lord Hobart took the 
oaths and his seat as Governor of Madras. On 30th May 1871 
Lieutenant General Sir F. P. Haines, K. C. B., had been sworn 
in as Corumander-iu-Chief. The Province was governed from 
Ootacamtmd during the three months ending October 1872, 

The Madras Presidency extends from Cape Comorin in Lai. 
8° 4' north, to Ganjam District on the Orissa frontier, in Lat. 20" 
18', ami from Long. 74° 9' to 85° 15'. Its greatest length is 
about 950 miles and the greatest breadth about 450 miles. 



Rainfall for three years. 29 

The districts of Gaujam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kistna 
are on the north-east coast, to the east of the Central Provinces 
and Hyderabad. The other east coast districts are Nellore, 
Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast 
of the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, 
governed by Feudatory Rajahs. North of these States, on the 
same coast, are the districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
The central districts are those of Coimbatore, Tricbinopoly and 
Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those of Bellary, Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and North Arcot between the Mysore country, 
which intervenes between Canara and Bellary and Nellore. 

The water supply is somewhat varied. The average annual 
rain-fall ranges from 20 inches in Bellary to 120 in South Canara. 
The following shows- the rain-fall in each District in the three 
years ending 1871-72 : — 

Season. 


Districts. 

1SG9-70. 

1870.71- 

i 

1871-72 

i 

Inches. 

lnch«B. 

Inches. 

1. Ganjam... 77 

38 4G 

46*27 

29-79 

: 2. Vizagapatam ... 

34-G9 

52 63 

25 *52 

3. Godavery 

37-79 

47*24 

30.45 

! 4. Kistna 

32 99 

33-87 

25-71 

i 5. Nellore 

30 49 

35 3S 

35 80 

6. Cuddapah 

24 43 

34 39 

24*37 

7. Hellary ... ... ... | 

21*61 

24*14 

20 69 

8. Kurnoo! ... Ml 

24 54 

29 38 

23 64 

! 9. Chiuglcput 

32*27 

3G 01 

47*69 

i 10. Madras 

1 

...... i 

38-90 

53-23 

| 11, North Arcot 

55 88 | 

37 56 

39-43 

\ 12. South Arcot ... 

35 71 j 

44 93 

44-11 ! 

| 13. Tanjore ... 

45-16 ! 

43-58 

41-38 | 

j 14 Tricbinopoly 

39-73 1 

38*43 

32*98 

| 15. Madura 

44 26 . 

30*69 

25*94 I 

16. Tinnevelly 

38 54 

29 88 

21*02 j 

17. Coimbatore 

25 48 

21-64 

26-29 j 

18. Neilgherrica ... #M 

56*53 

57 21 

55*65 

19. Salem ... , fi , 

3493 

35-16 

28*46 

20. South Canara ... ... ... ! 

119*59 

111-03 

144 62 

21. Malabar ... ... ... j 

1 . 1 

10S 70 

9S‘51 

125 *12 j 


Tkc Census was taken with signal success. The houses 
were numbered and the statistics of area were collected before 






July 1871. A deliberate house-to-house enumeration began 
on the 15th July, and was completed by the end of the month. 
After the results had been carefully tested, they were corrected 
by a rapid enumeration on the loth November. A single esta- 
blishment under a special officer is now employed in tabulating 
the results at Madras. The expenditure, including all prelimin- 
ary operations and the preparation and publication of the report, 
will be about £20,000. The direct, tabulation of numbers was 
not finished at the end of February 1873, but the population of 
the Province is known to be very nearly 31,312,150, distributed 
thus : — 


Districts. 

Population 

Square m ilea 

1. 

Ganjam ... 



1,437.227 

4 457 

2. 

Viz&gapatam 

... 


2.284,204 

IS, 165 

3. 

God a very 

... 


1,564.179 

7.565 

4. 

Kistua 


... 

1,439,252 

7 -27 

5. 

Is ei lore 

... ... 


1,375,349 

4 510 

6. 

Uuddapah 

Ml 


1 1,343,762 

9,177 

7. 

Bellaiy 

... 


1.053,104 I 

11.496 

8. 

Kurnool 

... 

m. 

955.457 ’ 

7.476 

9. 

Chinglepufc 

... ... 


910,744 ; 

2,183 

10. 

North Arcot 


... 

1 2, 007,G«7 i 

15 146 

a. 

South Arcot 



i 1,702.525 i 

4 779 

12. 

Tanjore 

... ... 

... 

' 1,975,G42 ! 

3,755 

13. 

Trichinopoly 

• ft • ft • ft 


| 1.197,936 j 

3 565 

14. 

Madura 



I 2,259,203 

8,790 

15. 

Tiunevelly 

... IM 


i 1,069,421 ; 

5,116 

16. 

Coimbatore 


... i 

1,751.7(15 | 

8,470 

17. 

Salem 

Ml ... 

i 

IM 1 

1,903,243 : 

7iCo4 

18. 

South Canara 

IM ... 

1 

916,670 : 

4.206 

19. 

Malabar 

Ml 

... i 

2 274,406 : 

0,259 

20. 

Neilgherriea 

Ill III 


50,J94 ; 


| 21. 

i 

Madras 

1 14 >■» 


395,410 , , 


1 

1 


. Total 

... 

31,312,150 j 

140,726 


The Census on four previous occasions gave these results : — 

Increment. 


1851 

Ml 

22,301,697 

Per Cent, 

1856 

l i » 

... 23,127,855 

3-7 

1861 


.... 21,656,5 09 

6 6 

1866 

• ft 

... 26,539,052 

7-6 

The increment 

i *\*r % 

on this 

occasion for the period from April 1 


to November 1871, or 5| years, is 18 per cent. About half of 
■this must be due to the correctness and completeness of the last 
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census, when travellers, the cicws of ships in port, and 'many 
wild and wandering tribes were counted for the first time. 

In 1870-71 the number of human lives destroyed by beasts 
of prey* and poisonous snakes was 2,225, and the numbey of 
cattle 5,314. The value of crops lost by the ravages of wild 
animals was rupees 49,347. The rewards paid by Govern- 
ment for killing quadrupeds amounted to rupees 25,114. Only 
rupees 27 was spent in rewarding the destruction of snakes. 
Madras does not publish its annual Administration Report ac- 
cording to the tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee, like 
most of the other Provinces, nor had its Census Report appear- 
ed at the end of February 1873. 

The Punjab. 

The Punjab and its dependencies have been administered since 
20th January 1871, after the lamented death of Sir Henry Du- 
rand, by the Hou’blc It. H. Davies, C. S. I., Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. On the annexation of the Punjab in March 1849, a Board 
of Administration for its affairs was constituted, to which the 
Commissioners oi the Trans-Sutlej and Cis-Sutlej States were 
also made subordinate. The Board was abolished in February 
1853, and it3 powers wore vested in a Chief Commissioner, sub- 
ordinate to whom a Judicial Commissioner and a Financial 
Commissioner were appointed. After the transfer of the Delhi 
territory from the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and its 
dependencies, were constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship from 
the 1st January 1859, Sir John Lawrence, who had hitherto 
been the Chief Commissioner, being appointed the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor-. 

Area . — The territories under the Government of the Pun- 
jab include all British India north of Sind and Rajpoofana 
lying between the River Jumna on the east and the Suleiman 
liills on the west. The extreme length is about 800 miles, and 
the extreme width about 050 miles. The total area included 
within these limits is over 200,000 square miles, move than half 
of which is the territory of feudatories. The British possessions 
in the Province are returned as 102,001 square miles ; of which 
31,513 square miles, or less than one-third, are cultivated ; 25,333 
square miles, or about one-fourth, are culturable; and the re- 
mainder is unculturable waste. The unappropriated waste at 
the disposal of Government is returned at 8,331,000 acres ; but 
a very small portion of this area is really available for cultiva- 
tion. The water communication is entered as 2,902 miles, and 
the length of roads, metalled and unmetalled, as 19,852 miles. 
The length of railway communication open within the Province 
at the end of 1871-72 was 412 miles. 
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tiiH HUfialuyan Ranges. 33 

MoiiiUduis. — Thu mountains and elevated tracts within and 
bordering the Punjab consist of (1) the Western Himalaya, 
including the secondary formations of Spifci and the Kueuiuen * 
rauge ; '(2) the Siwaliks and other subordinate groups, running par- 
allel to the Himalayas ; (3) the Salt Range, and the geologically- 
related hills of Kalabagh, Shekli liudin.and Balut; (-!•) the Sulei- 
man range, and the hills of Safed Koh in Peshawar ; and (5) the 
low ranges of lulls in the Delhi and Goorgaon districts. The great 
mountain barrier to the north of our Indian Empire known as 
the Himalaya, or Himaleh, consists not of one but of « vast series 
of ranges; those towards Tibet and Central Asia form the Kuen- 
luen chain; those towards India between the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra rivers form the Himalayan rauge, the western 
portion of which is immediately connected wiili the Punjab. 
Starting from the great peaks above the Mansarovara lake is a 
range containing the Karakorum mountains, running north- 
east, and forming the northern boundary of the provinces of 
Balti, Nubra, Pangong, and Narikhorsum. Another range be- 
low this forms the boundary of the Provinces of Gugc, JLadalc 
and,, Dras. Below this runs the Indus, ami then, inclosing the 
valf% of that river, is another chain which forms the boundary 
of the provinces of Dras, Zanskar, and Parang ; below these is 
the central range of the real or Indian Himalaya, Between 
these several ranges there is a va*t system of subordinate chains 
varying in height. The main range of the Western Himalaya, 
commencing about Mansarowara and running north-east, ter- 
minates at the great peak of Manga Parbat, 20,000 feet high ; 
here the range rapidly sinks towards the Indus At this point 
also the two ranges which inclose the Kagh ti valley, traversed 
down the* centre by the Nainsukh river, strike off in a south- 
easterly direction, and separate the Himalaya from the Hindoo 
Koosh and Safed Koh, beyond and below it. 

The central range of the Western Himalaya runs nearlv pa- 
rallel to the Indus, and at some distance south of it. I he pro- 
vinces which it bounds' are Kanawar, Kpiti, Lalioul, Kishtwar, 
Kashmeer, and near the Indus the tract of hill country represented 
by Hazara and Murree. A remarkable pendant to this central 
range is the vast chain of mountains inclosing the valley of 
Kashmcer. The ranges inclosing this amphitheatre, which form, 
as it were, a loop depending from the main line, separate Kash- 
in oer from Kishtwar on the east, and from Hazara on (he west. 
The eastern portion of the central range has another range pa- 
rallel to it on the south, enclosing the Ohandra-Bhaga, oi Che- - 
nab, and forming the valley of that river between Kishtwar and 
Vor. a VII., Part 1. E 
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'the Taree pass. The remaining subordinate ranges are more easi- 
ly considered with reference to the rivers which rua-among them. 
First, there is the Cis-Sutlej, Himalaya, which runs down towards 
the plains separating the Ganges basin from the valley of the 
Sutlej * Simla is situated in this chain. Next comes a series of 
hills bounding the valley of the Sutlej and separating it from the 
valley of the Be as, including the Suket and Mandee territory. 
Beyond this comes tire Dhauladhar range in Ckumba, in which 
are Dhurmsala and pther well-known places, separating the 
valley of the Beas from Chumba and the valley of the Ravee ; and 
then a system rather than a definite chain of hills, separating the 
Ravee from the Chenab. Beyond the Chenab and to the south of 
the great Kasluneer valley is a varied series of hills running off from 
the Panjal mountains and forming the elevated country between 
the Chenab and Jheliim, including Rajauree. Beyond the Jhelum 
is a southward continuation of that long mountain series which 
forms the Himalayan wall of the Kaghan valley; on this is 
situated the hill station of Murree. This range may be taken 
as almost the limit of the Himalaya. Beyond it extends the 
hilly country of Hazara up to the Indus. The hills beyond the 
Indus form a series almost like a continuation of the Himalaya 
they include the provinces of Gilglieet, Kuner, and the hilly 
countries north of Peshawur ; below is the Safed Koh, from 
which numerous spurs descend, connecting the Suleiman range 
and hills of BeLoochlstan. 

Of the lower formations the principal is the Siwalik range, 
which extends in a north-westerly direction from the right bank 
of the Ganges, and runs parallel to the Himalaya, forming the 
boundary of the Doal> between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and, continuing beyond the latter river, skirts the Urn* 
bala and Loodiana districts, and comes to its termination 
in the Hooshiarpore district. The breadth of this range is, 
at its widest part, about 10 miks when it approaches the 
Sutlej river; and towards its termination beyond that river 
the range assumes the form of little more than sand hills. 
The Salt Range, so-called on account of its productiveness of 
rock salt, is of inconsiderable elevation, varying from 2,000 to 
5,000 feet, and is remarkably barren and scanty in its vegetation. 
It runs across the Sind Sagur Doab, between the Jlteium and 
the Indus, from east to west ; it starts with three spurs or prongs, 
—one on the left, and two on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
which, uniting near Rasul, continue in one range up' to Kalabagh 
on the Indus. From thence onwards there is a continuation 
of the range to the north, in the hill series of the Bannu and 



ivuhat districts ; and to the south the range is continued un- 
der the name of the Chichali hiils, which run nearly parallel, 
iu a southerly direction, to the west bank of the Indus, joining 
the Kafar Kot and Shekh Budin hills, and terminating in a 
junction with the offshoots of the Suleiman range. The Sulei- 
man range, which is named after its principal peak, Takht-i- 
Suleiman, or Solomon’s throne, 11,000 feet high, forms the 
western boundary of the province for between 300 and 400 
miles, and is said to be very productive of vegetation and trees. 
Owing, however, to the wild and lawless habits of the tribes in- 
habiting the range, our knowledge of it is limited. The hills at 
the lower extremity of the Province appear to be spurs or off- 
shoots of the end of the Aravalee range; the principal are the 
Delhi hills in the south-west of the district of that name, and 
the Shekhawatee hills in Goorgaon. 

Rivers . — A remarkable feature in the topography of the Pro- 
vince is the number of large rivers which, after pursuing their 
-course for huudreds of miles in the valleys and glens of the great 
mountain ranges to the north, debouch on to the plain country, 
•dividing it into several doabs, and flow on in a direction, generally 
southerly, to the ocean. These rivers usually overflow their banks, 
sometimes to the extent of miles round, during the seasons of 
-heavy rain, and contract in the dry seasons till the slender 
stream is spanned by a bridge of a few boats, leaving dry beds 
of sand or mud on either side, which are then brought under 
cultivation. Such being the character of the Punjab rivers, 
changes in their course of greater or less extent are not unfre- 
quent. The principal river is the Indus, which issues from the 
extreme west of the Himalayan range, dividing the Peshawur 
valley from Hazara ; it then preserves a southerly course parallel 
to the Suleiman range, and, collecting the entire drainage of 
the Punjab proper at Mi thankot, flows on through Sind into the 
Arabian Sea. On the other side of the province, and forming 
its eastern boundary, is the Jumna river, which, at the point it 
leaves the Siwaliks, separates the Umhala and Saharanpore 
-districts, and, after passing the large cities of Delhi and Agra, 
joins the* Ganges at Allahabad. Between the Indus and the Jum- 
na run the five rivers from which the Punjab (“ five waters”) 
takes its name ; these are (commencing with the more souther- 
ly) the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravee, the Chenab and the Jhelum. 
The Sutlej leaves the lower hills near Rupar, in the Umbala 
district, and has a westerly course until it receives the waters of 
the Beas above Ferozpore ; it then turns to the south-west, sepa- 
rating Bahawalpore from British territory, and, after receiving the 



combined waters of tbe Ravee, Chenab and Jhelum, joins the 
ludus at Mithankot. The Boas, though large in volume, has 
a comparatively short course in the plains ; it leaves the lower 
hills near Uaripore, and, separating the Bareo and Juluudhur 
Doabs, unites with the Sutlej at Bareekee above Ferozpore. The 
Ravee issues from the hilly country of Chumha, and, proceeding 
ixi a south-westerly direction, passes the city of Lahore, and 
ultimately joins t he Chenab about SO miles above Mooltan. The 
Chenab enters the Sealkot district from Jamoo territory, passes 
the towns of Wuzeerabad and Ramnagur, and receives the Waters 
of the Jhelum river at Triruoo Ghat below J hung ; thence its 
course is southerly, past Mooltan, about midway between wliiclr 
city and Trimoo Ghat it receives the waters of the Ravee, and ulti- 
mately falls into the Sutlej about 00 miles above Mithankot. The 
Jhelum enters British territory near the town of the same name, 
having previously passed through the Kashmeer valley ; its course 
is first south-westerly, past the towns of Pind Dadutr Khan and 
Khuslmb ; it then turns to the south, and flows into the Chenab 
at Tritnu Ghat, Amougst the minor rivers of the province may 
he mentioned the Cabul and Swat l ivers in tbe Peshawur valley, 
tbe Kuram in Upper Dorajat, tbe Markanda and Gliagor iu 
the Umbala district, and the Sohau near Rawulpiudee. 

Plains . — The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses of allu- 
vial clay and loam, whose elementary constituents must once - 
have been the same as now form the rocks of the huge ranges of 
mountains to the north. T he principal constituent that produ- 
ces a variety in the nature of soils, and one which is very impor- 
tant iu the Punjab, is sand; in fact, the main distinction of soils, 
apart from that of their containing or being free from the efflores- 
cent salt locally known as reh, is • that the soil is sandy, as in 
many portions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and clay. 
The sand is either washed down by rivers which flood their 
banks, or else the streams change their course, leaving beds of 
sand behind ; in some cases sand is blown by winds from adja- 
cent sandy or desert regions, or from these deserted rivet- 
courses to districts where otherwise it would not be found. The 
alluvial plains thus constituted are intersected by the great rivers 
of the province already described, thus forming the natural di- 
visions of the country. The long and narrow strip between 
the Suleiman range and the Indus is known as the Derajat ; 
the country lying between tbe Indus and tbe Jhelum rivers is 
the Sind Sagur Doab ; that between the Jhelum and Chenab, 
the Jach or Gliaj Doab ; that between'the Chenab and Ravee, the 
Rcclma Doab; that between the Ravee and Beas, the Baree Doab ; 
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and that between the Bens and Sutlej, the Julundhur Doab. The 
country between the Sutlej ami the Jumna is not properly part of 
the Punjab; it includes, in the upper part, the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and in* the lower, the Delhi territory. Of all these tracts the 
Julundhur Doab, though the smallest, is the most fertile. These 
doabs have some features in common. In the sub-montane por- 
tions vegetation is most luxuriant ; lower down the rivers exer- 
cise great influence over the soil, — in the immediate vicinity of 
the stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial soil, and fertilized 
by its inundations ; beyond its immediate vicinity are lands of 
vary i ug quality; while, as the high central tract is approached, 
we meet either . with bar (i. e. 9 uncultivated land covered with 
brushwood and trees of stunted growth, mostly used as fuel pre- 
serves, or for grazing cattle), as .in the Baree, Bechna and Jach 
Doabs, or with that (i. %, an undulating desert of sand), as in the 
JSind Sagur Doab. Towards the lower extremities, as the rivers 
approach each other, the country becomes nearly level, and is 
entirely alluvial ; in these portions, owing to the extremely scan- 
ty rain-fall, cultivation is maintained by means of numerous 
small canals, or irrigation cuts, which intersect the country in 
every direction. 

Forests — The hill sides and valleys in the interior of the Hima- 
laya are frequently clothed with magnificent forests, though often 
in situations which render them valueless as sources of timber 
supply. Forests also occur of smaller extent clothing the sides 
and bases of the sub- Himalayan hills which front the plains ; 
but in the alluvial lower tracts there is a general scarcity of 
large trees and hardly anything deserving to be called a forest 
exists. But the jungle growth of the bar is preserved as a source 
of fuel supply. 

Climate . — During 1871 registers of rain-fall were maintained 
at the head-quarters and sub-collectorates of_each district ; and 
observations of barometric pressure, temperature, bygrometry, 
direction of wind. &c., were recorded at the stations of Lahore, 
Wooltan, Derail Ismail Khan, Rawulpindee, Murrce, Scalkot, 
Dulhousie, Goordaspore, Dhurmsala, Loodiana and Umritsur. 































Administrative Divisions.— There are ten divisions, each 
under the control of a Commissioner, with an average 
area of 10,200 square miles - r these ten divisions com- 
prise tifirty-two districts, each under the control of a Deputy 
Commissioner, with an average area of 3,188 square miles ;; 
. these ore again sub-divided into 132 tahsils, or revenue and 
judicial sub-divisions of districts, with an average area of 772 
square miles. There are 451 magistrates of. all 1 grades, most of 
whom exercise eivil and revenue in addition to their criminal 
powers, and 20,122 police, to a population of upwards of I7 | 
millions. The Punjab contains 34,462 villages, at an average 
distance of .14 miles from the nearest Law Court. The principal 
towns of the province are — 

Population* 

DelU 
Umritaur 
Lahore 
Peahawur 
Mooltau 

The revenue derived from the land tax in IS71-72 was Rs. 
1,99,96,219, and the gross revenue was Rs. 3,59,42,432. 


... 185 813 
... as 92 * 
... 58.555 
... 56.825 


Populatim.-rThe last census of the Punjab was taken in 
January 1866. It returned 17,596,752 souls, giving an average 
of 173 per square, mile. The districts of Umbala, Sealkot, 
Hooshiarpore, Goordaspore, and Umritsur contain the largest 
population, — that of Umbala and Sealkot being each a little 
over a million. Omitting Simla, the circumstances of which are 
exceptional, the most thickly populated districts are— 

Julundhur 
Umritsur 
healkofc 
Goordaspore 
Delhi 

Hoo*hiarpore 
Loodiaua 

Of the total population 9,681 ,292 were males, and £ ,01 5, 466 
females; 10,210,805 were adults, 1,137,505 youths and young 
women, anti C, 248,442 children under 12 years of age ; 17.411 
were Europeans, 2,045 Eurasians, 2,613 Native Christians, 
1,141,848 Sikhs, 6,094,759 Hindoos, 9.331.307 Mahomedans, 
and 1,00G, S 10 of other classes;— 9,430,868 were agriculturists, 
and 8,165,384 u on agriculturists. 
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' 

Delhi 

3 

1,273 

621,675 

f Delhi, 154,417; Sonepat, 12,170' 
t Faridabad, 7,990. 

Delhi 

Goorgaon 

6 

1,931 

690,290 

\ Riwarl, 24,503; Palwal, 12,029; 

\ Furraknuggur, 10,781. 

! 

Kurnal 

0 

2,393 

608,942 

J Kurnal. 29,000; Panipat, 25,270; 
t Kaithal, 14,4140. 

/ 

□issar 

3 

3,040 

484,681 

j Hissar; 14,133 ; Hansi, 13,563; 
\ Bhiwani, 82,204. 

Hissar ... ] 

Rohtak 

4 

1,812 

631,227 

j Rohtak. 14*153; Berio, 9,725; 

\ Jhajar, 10,645. 

! 

i 

Slrsa 

a 

1,310 

210,795 

Pirsa, 11,000. 

i 

Ombala 

6 

2,628 

1,030,488 

/ Umbala city, 24,040; Cauton- 
( ments, 16,622 ; Jagadhri, 11,070. 

CJmbala 

Loodiana 

3 

1,359 

583,245 

j Ludianahj 39,083 ; Goorgaun, 

{ 7,096; Balkot, 9,165. 

i 

Simla ... 

3 

18 

33.995 

Simla, 7.037. * 






/ Julundhur, 45,607; Rahun, 14,394; 

Julundhur ... { 

Julundhnr ... 

4 

1,332 

780,165 

939,972 

J Kariarpore, 16,953; Nurmahal, 
1 8,866; Nakodar, 8,800; Philon 
( 7,53 5. 

( Iloshiftipore, 12,1)64; Urmur, 

H ooshiarpore 

4 

2,086 

■j 9.G32 ; Hariana, 7,745; ilianl, 

( 7,706; Anandpore «,859. 

Nurpore, 9,928 ; Kangra, 4,338. 
Umritsur,^ 185.813. 

j 


l 

Kaugra 

6 

8,990 

743,882 

f 

Umriisur 

4 

1,956 

832,750 

tJmrltsur 

Sealkot ... 

5 

1,955 

■ 1,005,004 

J Sialkot, 20,337; PttSrur, 8,527; 

( Zaffarwal, 6,041. 

1 

v 

Gurdaspore ... 

4 

1,822 

906,126 

J Diannuggur, 7,622; Kalanaur, 

1 6,121; Bata la, 28,725. 

Lahore ...j 

Lahore 

4 

8,647 

789,662 

J Lahore, 98,924; Muzang, 8,321. 

\ Mean Meer, 13,757 ; Kasur, 15,2w&. 

Gujranwala ... 

3 

2,562 

550,576 

Gujranwala, 19,381. 

1 

Pirozpore 

4 

2,696 

649.253 

Firozpore, 20,592. 

J Rawalpindi, 19 y 222; Pindigheb, 
i 8.223, 

i 

f 

1 

Rawulpindee... 

7 

6,212 

711,256 





| Jheiam, 5,140; Pind Dadaa Khan, 

Rawulpindee v 

Jhelum 

4 

3,910 

500,988 

< 13,340; Chskowal, 5,467 ; Tftllu- 

( gang, 5,647. 


Goojrat ... 

3 

1,944 

616,361 

Gujrat, 15,907 ; Jalalpore, 15,620. 

1 

V. 

Shah pore 

3 

4,698 

368,796 

( Bhera; 14.514 ; Miani, 6,857 ; lvhu- 
( shato, 8,609 ; S&niwal, 8,90o. 


Mooltan 

b 

5,882 

471,563 

Mooltan, 66,820. 


Jbung «. 

3 

5,704 

348,027 

f Maghiana, 10,854; Chisusti, 
t 41,477 ; Jhang, 9,224. 

M ooi tan 

Montgomery ... 

4 

5,577 

369,437 

Kamaliti, 5,696 ; Pak Patt.an. 6,086. 


Mnzuffurgurh,. 

3 

3,022 

295.047 

f Kot A du, 5 ,£52; .Intohi, 4,812; 

( MuzafTurgurh, 4,719. 

( 

D. I. Khan ... 

5 

7,096 

394,804 

( Derail Ismail Khan. 21.906 ; Leift, 
t 17,033 ; Kulachi, 9,921. - 
J Derah Ghazi Khan, 17,16* 

1 Jampore, 7,796. 

Derajat .« -( 

1). G. Khan .. 

4 

2,319 

308,840 

\ 

Dannu ... 

4 

3,150 

287,547 

J l'sa Khel, 17,746; Kalabngft, 

( 6, 4 19 ; E<1 warden abad, 3, 1 85. 


Peshawur 

8 

1,929 

523,162 

PoBhawur. 68,556. 

Peshawur ....j 

Kohtti 

8 

2,S38 

145.419 

Kohat, 1 1,274. 

Hazara 

2 

8,000 

367,218 

( Hnrriporo, 4,646; AbbottabacI, 

( 4,483. 


1 . 

132 

102,003 

17,590,752 

Total ... 
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Territory 1871 - 72 . 





























438,678 j 3,389,480 j 2,358,962 jl7,596,752 173 ?17,4il 2,044 |2,513 







Population of the Punjab, 187 1- 1 


Population Classified, S3 
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Oadh, 


Qudh. 

TIic Province of Oudh, annexed to British India in 1856, 
is administ ered by a Chief Commissioner under Government 
of India. Sir George 15. W* Cquper, Bart;- has officiated 

for Major General L. Barrow, (J. B its Chief Com m issioner 
since l^th May, 1871. 

-Area. — Oudh lies between ftepal and tlveflortbT'Western Pro- 
vinces. It contains no mountaiys. In^ tire Gondali district 
the boundary is on the ridge of tlie fiirst range of low but 
abrupt hills; elsewhere it is in the jrlaiirs. '■■.'iiihe-- Urea 'is 23^042 
square miles ; 12,073 square €>ia; tjbei*e 

is ciilturable waste to the extent' of 5,588, Jq[mdte wiles ; the 
iinculturable area is 4,781 square miles. The uuappropidated cul- 
turable waste is given at 44*1^251 ayies. 

The province is a part of the alluvial valley of the Ganges and 
some .of its tributaries. The rivers descend f^^rri tJjo $ril 1 s first; 
in a southerly direction and then turn eastwards. The belts of 
. forest come down between them, and are situated oh the higher 
land between the streams. The turrai stretcher ^11 along the 
frontier of the province immdmtely below the ^^rest, and is 
low and moist. It is more or less settled atd Cultivated, but 
the crops are poor and the country is unhealthy on first 
Settlement; there are great difficulties in the way.^^ingihg the 
soil under cultivation. Throughout this district there are large 
grassy plains where numerous herds of cattle are kept, and it 
is' interspersed with old water-courses, tile former beds of the 
river, now forming jheels and swarming with alligators. In 
the Baraich and Gondali districts the rivers run in a less easterly 
direction to meet the Gogra, and the turrai gradually fades 
into the drier land ; the' beds of the streams become deeper 
and more marked, the jheels disappear or assume a totally 
different character, being mere collections of rain water instead 
of spring-fed reservoirs as before ;and the country assumes the 
ordinary appearance of the plain of the Ganges. The land is 
now better cultivated, villages are more numerous, groves of 
fine trees abound, and everything has a. comparatively civilized 
and settled appearance. Henceforward the country lies in belts 
or zones following the course of the rivers. In the Baraich and 
Kheree districts, where the turrai fades into the drier land, 
are two tracts, known as Bhowrera and Nanpara, which have an 
excellent breed of draught cattle. South of the Chauka and 
Gogra the provincf' is divided by the Goom tee, which runs through 
it in an east-southeast direction, into two nearly equal portions. 
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Putins. Soil* The Sepoy Country. 

The general character of the country south of that river is 
'superior to that -on the north. The upper part of the tract 
between the (i^miitee and the Gogra, consisting of the main part 
of the dis tript 6f v Kh^tee, tfee Wb ole- of Seetapore, a part, of 
Lucknow, and thfc tipper part of Barabunkee, is generally 
sandy; the crops are M unirrigated. In the centre of 

this tract there are a few jlieels, especially in the lower part 
of Seetapdrp, in Lucknow, and Barabunkee, where the soil is 
more clayey and: thp props more irrigated and finer, but its 
general character described. The lower part of the 

Baratyun^ JTyzabad are better ; there are more 

jheels and more/ ^imgatibni apd all the finer crops are produced . 
The tracl in the district of Barabunkee be- 
tween -the maitt virdad , frpm Lucknow to Fyzabad and the river 
Gophrlee. Here the population; Is dense, the soil excellent, and 
rude well irrigation general. 

The trapt of country between the Goomtee and Ganges 
is the ^ finest part of the province. The river Sai runs 
through the cdntre of it, and perhaps the part south of 
that river;, is, on the whole, the finer. Outside the cen- 
tral trac^ t $nd on either side of it, lies a beautiful stretch of 
C03UiUy.-;.-:‘‘^|^^iV .here is domat (two earths), it is all watered 
from rude, wells, and is wooded in a style not often to be seen. 
The woo (lin deed goes onto the banks of the rivers, though, as 
they are approached, the water is not found so near the surface, 
the soil is more sandy and less productive. The products of 
this tract embrace all the crops found in this part of India, and 
the country looks like a garden. It is' healthy, the climate 
is agreeable to the native idea and constitution, and it produces 
the men who have filled the ranks of our own army as well as 
those of every Native State. In this tract the crops are large 
and heavy and the trees attain a great; size. It is nearly all 
cultivated and very little waste is to be seen. The population 
is dense and the holdings small ; the people arc remarkable 
for attachment to their birth-place. The cultivation is not equal 
over the whole areas of the villages. On the Contrary, the lands 
lying near the villages are all watered and manured, but the 
out-lying lands on the borders of the villages are for the most 
part unirrigated, jmd are held by cultivators resident in other 
villages. . 

No minerals have been discovered in Oudh, 
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A rea.~@$tiiriited and Uncul- 


j Principal geographical diVlBipna ol tmltory. ' JuNea. .' 


Districts. 


Seetaporo, 


Boy Bareilly, 


.British PoasetwiUtis /: 1 
( Lucknow ... ... 


• I Unao 

I 

l Bara Bunkee 
Total 

Seetapore... 
Qurdul ... 
V Kheree ... 


Total .»• 

3 .»r »3 

1,822 

1,330 

Falzftbad ... ... 

917 . 

201 

407 

Bharaich ... 

1,318 

1,061 

267 

Gouda ». 

■ 1,624 

746 

320 

Total 

3889 

2,038 

994 

Boy Bareilly 

986 

389 

466 

Saltan pore 

890 

315 

497 

Pratabgurh ... 

700 

* . 221 

523 

Total, 

2,576 

925 

1,486 


Grand Tc$$l 


4,781 23,041 


Area and Communications' 
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ii vetted* and Communications, 


Unappropriated endurable T 
wa^i^ in acres. ' 


Communications, mileage of 


i — — r — — 

. A: 

••2 

bn 

d 

•d 

s. 

-4 

■t, 

o 

■g. 

<8; 

"5 

1 

' * 
bo 
■ a 

,‘S 

UL 

• u 




•** 

••• 



... 



V''." ' :-. ' 1 

^ ' • t 

' 



• •' 

•M 

•V 





3,337 

." •V ■' 

Jr'k&r 

4,43,099*95 


•4;43, 009-95 

4,48,430 95 


4 40,486-95 

1,031 

... 

— - f ■’ V 

1,031 


... 



- ’ 


1,031 


1,031 


... 




M.... 






~ 


'***■ 



... 


4,40,261-95 


4,t(j,251Jfl 


■'4: {■; 




Remarke. 



(») 101) 


O') 168 


207 


1,678 


1st * 

44 

On) 

2nd 

107 

3rd 

259 

1st 

0 


2nd 

178 


3rd 

169 


1st 

2« 


2nd ‘ 

193 

’ ' ■«!, 

3rd 

170 



1,196 


1st 

■ 42 

2nd 

892 

3rd 

" 24 

1st 

29 

2nd 

263 

3rd 

72 

1st 

42 

2nd 

220 

3rd 

42 

> i,m 


4,225 


. — 73 vlles of Goomtee na- 
vigable. 67 miles of Sai mi*| 
vigabie diuing the rainsl 
only. 

—The Goomtee, navigable. = 
IS Miles of Ganges and! 
64 of Gnm(ii navigable, *Ji 
of (. himka iiav.ig.ilde dui- 
ing the rains uniy. 

-78 VlileS Gogra, 97 ai 
Goornleo -navigable, 48 oij 
Clianka navigable, during 
the rains only., 

83 31i.es Gaiiye«, (UOogi-nJ 
*2 Jmniguiigfl, 76 Sni, 47 
.Sakata, the. :.-ist two navi 
gable liming the. rains 
only 

-61. Gogra, 132 Sarda, 36 
Goomtee. all navigable. 

—95 Gogrrt. 141 Goomtee, 
navigable, 74 Tons navlga : i 
b'e during the rains. 

- Raptee navigable in the 
rains only, 

—64 Ganges navigable ; 5 d] 
Sai navigable iu the rains 
only. 

-44 Mitn. 114 ditto. 

- 78 Miles under construe 
tion, 

-6£ Miles under construe 
tion. 

— CC Miles under construc- 
tion. 
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? .'^General Rem a tars 

Portions of the Oogra, Surd a 
G opoa'faeaiid >a' bound tw« d is 
iyicts, and are therefore avail- 
Me for both. Thus, the Gogra 
Skirts Bharaicii Tor 114 miles. 
GoniU for 65 miles, the Simla 
[skirts Seotapore for 43 miles, 
the G-oonitco skirts Hurdui fc,rj 
115 miles, Roy Roreilly for 18 
|miles, Sultunpore for 198 miles 
Prafcatgurh for 4 miles, and 
the Sai skirts Unao for 114 
milo$. Their lengths are al- 
ready in elided. 
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Ouditi 

Forests . — The Oudh forests are in three divisions. The 1st, 
or Khairigurh Division, lies between the rivers Sohel i and Mo- 
hana. The trees here are not large enough to produce logs of 
timber. The area is 203 square miles, of : which 14§ square 
miles produce sal. In the 2pdj or B&raich Piyisiph, the country 
between the risers Kauriali and i^irwa is pertly covered with 
sissoo forest and partly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The area is 269 square miles, of which 176 square miles produce 
Sal. The forest area is. 170 square' jqjiles, of. which 100 produce 
sal. The trees which are reserved in the Oudh forests are ( 1 .) j3al 
(Shorea robusta.) (2.) Sissoo (Dalbergiasissoo) (3:) Tun (Cearela 
toona.) (4.) Ebony. (Diospyros .ip^^xy}|(|^||0^hau;;.(Oono« 
carpus laiifolia.) (0). Arseni (Xe»iiii[\n^ (?,).. Klter 

(Acacia catechu.) (8.) Tikoi-ol, Haldn (NaueJiNi’ cAtdifolia.) Of 
these sal, toon, ebony, dhau, find arseni are found in the higher 
forest, called Bhabar or, locally^ Parnar. - The other trees are 
found on the lower ground or iurrai. There is a. ; very small 
tract under sissoo reserved for the use of the gun carri&ge agen- 
cy at F uttehgurh. The bulk of (he Oudh; forests, and by far 
the more valuable ones, were given to Nepal by Lord Canning 
in reward for the services of the Durbar during the^Eutiay. 

Rivers . — The principal rivers of Oudh are tnABkptee, the Ba- 
hai, the Ginva, the Kauriali, the Moliann, the ^olt^h, the Surda,' 
the TJJ, the Katna, the Goomtee, the Sai and ith®:; Ganges. Of 
these all, except the Ul, Katna, Goomtee and f?ai, are hill streams 
descending from the Himalayas, and subject to the sudden 
freshes which characterize the hill streams. The Raptee is a rapid 
river navigable for boats up to Bhinga. It is used for rafting 
timber iu the rains. It is a second class river, and swarms with 
alligators. The Bahai is rapid and shallow in its upper course, 
and useless for navigation aitd for rafting. The Girwa, where it 
enters British territory, is a mountain stream with a great fall, 
rushing in rapids; and pools over a stony and sandy bed. It is 
useless for navigat^^,,l is jt is a blanch of (be Kauriali, from which 
it issues by peredlatlqnr 'aiKl to which it is united lower down. 
The Kauriali is the largest of the aflluents-of the Ganges. Its 
discharge is 13,0§2 cufelc feet. per second. It is mofe than twice 
the size of the Gauges Where it leaves the hills, and is navigable 
for boats throughout the year within British territory. This is 
the river which is called Karnali in the hills : Kauriali, after 
it enters the plains to i ts confluence with theSarju, a little below 
Bhartapur ; Gogra thence to Fy-zabad; Sarju, about Adju- 
dia; and Dewaor Gogra again below this down to its confluence 
with the Ganges at Revelgunj pear Clmpra. The Mohana is 
the boundary of the Briti'shtemtory from Gwaree Ghat to, its con- 
fluence with the Kauriali, tather-more than half its course in the 
plains. It is a shallow and'., rapid stream, not navigable, but 
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timber is floated down it in the rains to the Kauriali. This river 
swarms with alligators, both the magar or broad-nosed, and the 
gurial or long-noled species. The Soheli is a small stream, but 
has snfBcientwaterto float timber in the rains to the Kauriali. 
The Sarda is rrvesr about, the size of the Ganges where it 
leaves the hills j nine ^jjes its discharge is 6,416 cubic 

feet per second. It is the boundary between British territory 
and Nepal out of Oudh. It has. lost the character of a hill 
stream atid flows in a sandy bed. It is more or less navigable 
throughout British t^aritory, but being large, rapid, and full of 
shallows and snags, :|f is not a good river for rafting, and the 
route by the s ^p'heli and the Kauriali to Bairam Ghat, is consi- 
dered a betterehe for timber. This river is called Kalee in the 
hills and Sutda ih the plains after emerging from the hills. The 
VI, which receives; the Baraunqha, rises in the swamps of the 
Kheree district: hindering bh^lialjjehanpore. It is not navi- 
gable, except for small boats in the lower part of its course. It 
Sows under the station of Lukhimpore and falls into the Chau It a 
at the eastern extremity of the Kheree district. The Katna 
rises in Shstjehanpore and is not navigable. It falls into the 
Goomteaiabohf where the Seetapore and Hurdui road crosses that 
river. The Gpojiltee is a river rising iu some rice fields, from 
which itl'I^ waters appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and 
its -banks are cultivated throughout the province. It is navig- 
able throughout the greater part of its coiirse in Oudh; but itls 
extremely tortuous,, and the navigation is impeded at Sultanpore 
by rocks. The 8ai rises in some fields in the Hurdui district on 
the borders of Kheree. It has hardly any bed for some miles, 
and is dry in the dry weather, but shortly below Pailiani the 
water appears. It is not navigable, but is used for irrigation. 

Jhcels and lifctrshe $.~—' There are no lakes, though some of the 
Jheels are very extensive sheets of water. The country between 
the Goorntee and the Ganges is well supplied with them. They 
lie in two parallel elevated hollows, on^ither side of the Sadee 
and about midway between that river and the Goomtee and 
Ganges respectively. ’ They are drained by lateral nullas, which 
fall mainly into the Sai, .and which cause the occasional floods 
in that river after heavy rain. Theytiitre a striking feature of 
the country, sketching in a continuous series, on both sides of 
the 3ai, from the Shahjehanpore boundary to that of Jounpore 
and Allahabad, and often connected when the rain has been 
neayy. The Oudh jheels ai:e cpvered with all kinds of wild 
fowl and some of them are fairly stocked with snipe, In the 
tur-rai marshes are numerous. Thoy are covered with long 
grasses a.nd are the favouHtdj^;^.;lf^^'%^ki. hot weather. 

. vot. xvii„ ; pari i. : '<d 



Rainfall in inches. Average temperature in the shade. I Prevailing wind. 
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Civil Divisions^ 

Skewing Area duM&oundary of Commissioner ships, Deputy Commissioner ships, Suh* divisions, dec., in the 

Province of Oudk , for the year 1871-72. 
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Mmmttraiivi Divitioiw, mutation. 4 $ 

Admmiqtrative Divisione^Thete are four Divisions, ad- 
ministered by Commissioners, and each Commissionership 
comprises three Districts, ■which are administered by Deputy 
Commissioners, and' these again are sub-divided into Tabsi^ 
of which there are . 43 inOudh, averaging 634 square miles, 
in area. Each Division has dp an average an area of 6,993 
square miles and 2,794,377’mhabitants. The average area of 
each District re 1,998 ‘square miles, and the average population 
931,469 souls. The area ranges from 3,046 square miles in 
Kheree to: 08$ square miles in Lucknow, and the population 
from 1,172*053 id (^bhdai^HfiVrSS in Kheree. 

: Tbs Revenue judges of 111 classes was 

169, aid of Magi^ratis i45:> with very rare exceptions, the 
offices of Judge aid Magistrate are held by one and the same 
person.-; The total number of police was 8,502. The total cost 
of officials of all classes was Rs. 22,96,083 in 1870-71. The land 
revenue ; was Ks; 1,32,46,039 and ' the gross revenue Rs. 
I,59,83,'dl4^ : h^3^^ifit Rs. 1,29,12,789 and Its. 1,55,58,856 the 
year before. 

Popu1at.ion.~Hh e last census was taken on 1st February 1869. 
It showed 11; 2&Q;’232 souls, or 474 to the square mile. Jf three 
tahsils be excepted, its population on 84 per cent, of its area, is 
514 to thqsqhice mile: — - - 


Inhabited boufccis, ... 


... 1.771.355 

Men, ... ... 

4 1. 

... 3.63C.333 

Women, .... 

... Ill 

... 3.654,456 

Bovs.) • : .i; 


... 2,186.330 

Girl?, ) ® n der 12 

.Ml 

... 1,843,538 

The classifications’ of the population shows : — 


Europeans, ... 

t*« « | « 

:.V 6,446 

Eastlndiansandother) 
mixed classes. . ) 

.4. ' 

,;i.v . 985 

Hindoos, 

.4. 

10,002,731 

Mahomed&na 


••« 1,195,879 


0,543,296 are entered as agriculturist^ and 4,677,451 as non- 
agriculturists. 
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The Central Frovinces. 


The Central Provinces. 


Tlio Central Provinces were formed into a Chief Com- 
misaionership by Lord Canning on 2nd November 1861. Sir 
li. Temple, the first Chief Commissioner, was succeeded by 
the Uou’ble Mr. George Campbell The present Chief Com- 
missioner, Mr. ,J. Hv Moms, was appointed on 27th May 1870. 

■Aim— The Central Provinces, extend from the 18th to 
the 24lh degree of* North Latitude, and from the 76th to the 
86th parallel of East>. Longitude. The area is 112,680 square 
miles, of which 84,643 are British territory and 28,037 arc 
under Native Feudatories. The extreme lefigth of the Province 
from north to south is 500 miles, and the extreme breadth from 
east to west 600 miles. To, the east the Province extends to 
within 100 miles of the Bay of Bengal, to the west it touches 
the Khamleish district of Bombay and Jieran ‘ On the hortK 
the fevidatory States of Buindkkund and Bhopal, and more 

to the west Kolkar’s territory, form its boundary; the southern 

border reaches the dominions of*ibe Niaai^ahd the district 
of Jkjatmmdij iq Madras. Of tho atsc described &s 

ordinary British territory, little more than one-fourth is cul- 
tivated, and of the remainder less than bne^hjttlf .-iis , cultur- 
' able, It will he long before the pojmlation cOraea-tp press 
on the land, or before any considerable .portidii.'.jb^tbe large 
reserve of culturable land is broken up. Two thousand and 
ninety miles of mad,e roads traverse the Province, in various 
directions, and. 466 miles of railroad are open for traffic. 

Climate . — The normal monsoon rain-fall is generally light at the 
stations nearest to the Western Ghats, and increases with the ad- 
vance of the monsoon eastward. In the country south of the Sat- 
pooras the average rain-fall of the monsoon over the Taptee water- 
shed, is between 20 and 30 inches ; over East Berar and the Wur- 
dha district betwfjm 3Q and 40 inches ; while the rain-fall over 
the Wyanganga.' v wrd^r8hed.:xanges . from 40 inches at Nagpore 
to between 60 and Balaghat. The rain-fall at Hatta and 
Lanji, in the lat^irfdistrict, close under the western face of 
the Maikal r*bge$$%*he. ..highest in the • Provinca Along the 
Satpooras, the Central f attd'shed, the rain-fall is lightest at Aseer- 
gurli, the point furtftestto the w£st ; heaviest at Maudla and 
Bamgnrh, near the eastern extremity of the range. The average 
rain-fall of the five years, 1866-1870, was inches at Khun- 
dwa, the station farthest to the west, 59 inches at Jubbulpore, 
which lies at the head of the valley. ' Along the line of the 
Vindhyas the fall at Bhhpal is less than 40 inches, \ylfile at 
Sagur, futher east, ' 



Area cultivated and uncultivated , and communications. 


Ana and Communication. 5 *) 





Civil Divisions of British Territory 
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The Central Province!. 
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Classification depopulation. Occupation. 
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' The Nurthr Weeteni ProvmtW 
North-Western Provinces- 

This, the Lieutenant Governorship of oldest creation in India, 
■was established as the Government of Agra under Sir 0. M etealfe, 
by Act of Pailiamen t, 'in* 18,85/ rNAiMfc a: Short tenure of office he 
was succeeded, as Lieutenant Governor, by Mr. Robertson, Mr.. 
Thomason and Mr. K /Golv1ih;: ; ,d3efnre . thei . appointment of Sir 
George Edmonstone in 1838 Lord panning, qci&moved the capital 
of the Prpvinco i; to Allahabad. Sir George Edmonstone was 
succeeded by the Hpn’bie E. Drummond. The present Lieute- 
nant Govertierjh SSh- . WilHaha;'- -M wrA K, C, S. I. took liis seat, on 
the 7th March 68^ Li 1872 jais five y ears’ term of office was 
extended by one, :year<i.-; : 'K > '■ ■ >' 

Area. — The' v Province, coVering 80,901 square miles, lies 
between lat. . 8tt°s ^ / .and : lat^'2fea5LH : o- N., and long. 77? .4’ 
and 84° 40';E.; It is boimded qmlhp ; north by the territories 
of the Rajah of Gurhwal, Thibet, Nepal, Oudh and the 
Nepalese T.evai; pn the easts the Divisions of Behar and 
>' Ch.ota Nag|^ref-^#vLffwer Bengal;, on the south by the Native 
State of flew a, the petty Principalities of Buhdelkhund, the 
Saugor I)istrip|.pf the Central Provinces, and the Native States 
of .Gwah<%-?J^61epore and Bhurtpoie ; on the 'west by the Dis- 
trict of ^porjg^pif in the Punjab, and the River Jumna up to 
its coiiflU^ii^^fvith the Touse, after which point the latter stream - 
forms tbplbdfthdary. By far the larger portion of this area is an 
alluvial plain, traversed by great rivers .which take a south-east- 
erly direction after leaving the lower range%of-the Himalayas. 
Of these the most important are the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which inclose between them tire great plain known as the Upper 
Doab. The Rfhnguoga traverses .Jtebtfkuhd,. and is recruited 
by numerous* smaller streams issuingfromthe hills. It joins the 
Gauges near! the city of ivuunouj, in the Eiu;ruc^abad District. 
The Saida ap- Gogi^,- Issuing from forms the 

boundary between the British anti Nepa|;|^ip]i^then between 
the districts of Piilibheet and Shabjeliauppre.and the Province 
of Oudh ; having traversed the latter provlfice, it re-appears 
in, -the .Northi'W ostei'.u -Provinces in tl#^|il‘ict of Goruckporo, 
again forms the boundary of the ;pipyiuee;Avbere it separates the 
Districts of Ghazeepore and Sariin,' apd contri bu t es to the .m- 
ges-.a body of water greater than that of the latter river itself, 
near the town of Alanjhee, latitude 25 V ‘ 46 , N., longitude 84°40' 
E. An imporiaiit which chiefly 

drains {be Ganges after 

having passed by? -the city of JPuhpore. The Raptee is also a 
large river, rising io Nepal, which',, after traversing Oudh, and 



for some dist«ui6e : .vj^eiboiaiidary- ^ io^..S|At’,pr4^ribce and 

the Uoruckpore District of the North-Wester** Provin.ces, falls 
into the Gogra mtb%sQUth ofthe latter dkte(^, .po the boun- 
dary of Azimgurb. 

A 11 these streams ■ Are perep*iiaf | 1 thp 3 amna, Ganges* and 
Gogra befog; fed^jjtoai the Hi^lftyah ^deTwsi while the ^am- 
gunga, coines froBtt^far ujithin the hill ranges^andthe Gooihtee* 
takes its rise in swamps and. springs at thew fdbfc - t.Tlie. country 
traversed by them presents throughout vetyeimilar features. 
The Himalayas are i&irted toffee south by a legion called the 


Term, the existence of 
the water-bearing »ttata, „ 
eurfac^vanfl the nti-^ ; ' 
extep»y©swamp& 

3«ag^ tba " 


Impends on the' arrangement of 
aga touch -the 

wauitfg|roin them unite in 
ip: most’ part With forest and. 
„ . .^,-v the aboti- 

K* 5 £ fc* gratfrerptiirt of toe yeafcv From the bound- 

5 ^ on . Wo tow*rd* toa'alKi^flind.^tods down. 

tottiurds tlte watershed of the Gauges. valley in ooe'geti tie and 
milju’ttii? ajppe, unbroken by hill or rock. Almost the whole 
^ |^!^1^f?dto e »b|e > and most of.it highly far^et facilities 

numerous wells aud wreams capable of 
feeing diverted into canals. Of these latter, tol^^M^Valaabio 

im *>.« /Ltfitvnn 1 Vnaf ttCiiU* 111 lfa mUM'M'fl 


Mv, the greet Oia&I, itself in its upper ^^ifeonsions a 

jnveri-^hieiildave? the Ganges at Hard War, where it issues from 
and «|ein»ititt the Cawnpore District, after a fertiliz- 
jng . course of more ihnuflOO miles. 

Sock is the character of the northern side of the great Juinna- 
Ganges valley. Tb&toflheeouthern, stretching from the Muttra 
to the Ghazoepore Diatnct, is very difterentTHere jHSe stony 
strata appronph ^ry iiaar hd the river. At Chun^r only does the 
range of bilUvafctual'ly touch the Ganges ; hut ipttb the Tians- 
Jumna and Traina-Gangetic diflUic^to#ao.ntfe^*jm1ttion is hilly 
and broken, covpteA with wide jangle, tbd resort of numerous 
tyild beasts, and^trWtersed by raiu livers, 'floods during the rainy 
season, and 'iry,.b$£earjy so, in the winter and spring. In the 
western districts of this tract the soil is generall^Iess fertile, but 
in Jaloun, Humeerporo, a# Banda are iound,extensive patches 
of the “black soil” or “Mki^toe detritus of traj^ck^ well-known 
for its richness. Drlga|iion: inhere almost unknown) but is occa- 
sionally: practised?^ dykes 

to join two spurs of bill, and damming up the drainage water . 
from above*. ; ; In the districts 'of SJ.uitea -and Agra a canal k 
under constepctlott,' "which wtUdtaw its water from the Jumna, a 
few miles belowJli®;. . 
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Id addition to tliese ander this 

Government, tbe, plains lying to the north and the broken coun- 
try -to tie south of the gresdi valley, its administration ex- 
Mpr to the • Shimapn^di^ . jj^rh-wal, /tie hill Pergunnah of 
4lo«hBar Bawur.' behra Doon. The first. 
and|seCond of these. .i^e^Smilij^leharactor, and consist entirely- 
of ; fountain apcS^ie^ all Sut4 tW cultivated portion of the 
■148%, and the t^precipitous sides of Ijhe former, being covered 
■with forests ibfbiSfc, ihodSdOhdron, pine, and many other trees of 
temperate dujiat6s.‘ -Tl|pse i refages rise in ridge ’ after ridge 
until at last yegfetatioa ^cease^v and the snow-line is attaiued. 
Tliia; rnguntaihoixS region is rich in mineral wealth. ; The Go- 
vernment possesses- mines of iroti and.cppper, and were communi- 
cationSj iexteudedi arid a proper supply of fuel obtainable, could 
doub$BSr fhbna wi th great profit,’ : The forests in the lower 
ranges, where the tributiuies of the Ganges and Jumna, afford 
water-ca.rriag^f^;jheir produce, are invaluable. The hill sides 
are ' 8uital^ ^ forM»imb- growth'of tea, and many plantations have 
already |ieiw|^t£i|iiished by European speculators ; while the lower 
lands ih;Tho«>Vabeys are sufficiently fertile to produce enough for 
the .felfejg HM8 i^^4nl>M;bitaDt& ' 

AttacfiM^tbtfM' hill districts; between 
tains and ? 'tlto oozy soil of the Terar#is a belt of hind called’tlie 
Bliabiuv^fiiirined. from the debris of the lower ranges, ivhichls *' 
cultivated almost exclusively by the natives; of the hills, who 
visit it in the cold season, returning with the gathered harvest 
in April or Mayl Being porous to a great depth there are no 
wells jui 1 it, and ■cultivation ij only pfactiCabTe'where the hill 
streams can be led out into the fields. 'This tract is rapidly be- 
coming tho granary of the hills — the source whence supplies for 
the iiuporffinf statffi are drawn. 

These patch^^ : ' : aid'i^tm'®d--by numerousvsnjall^u’als fed from 
springs or mountain streams, and the profits If the management, 
as in the Terai, are devoted to further reclimatiou and geueral 
improvements} 

The DiChf$ ’Booh ^ west by the 

Ganges aud Juliana, aud enclosed withih the last of the Hima- 
layan ranges and the Sewalik Hills. . In the centre and highest 
point of the valley, lies the town of Dehra. The elevatiou above 
the } sea- level i? considerable, being 2,640 feet; and the climate, 
though still that of the plains,! more' ti-hpperat®’ 1 he valley w 
covered with largo breadths of fni'.est, and copsidorabln tracts ot 
laud have been sold of granted, to tea-planters and other Euro- 
pean colonists. A great.portion of it is still unreclaimed, and con- 
tains extensive swamps.* 
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:P^04 ffon,~-'T&k la&Census was taken on tjif ..-night pf If lit 
January 1872 whfn the population was 30^77,941. The de* 
tailed Tbe||||)w|ttg Qgures are 

based on thie-v6ry careful census of 1865' population' 
was 29,716,f8lf- aiid the numberof houses 6, 125, 578, or almost 
5 peraOB^io^ik house. ;Of th^l9,0^3,3 l aP<.w 837. per cent., 
were adult mSdies ; 9,126,81 8, : or 307|pafccent.; adult females ; 
5,909,097; or 19 - 9 i>gr cent, boys; and 4,670^6^ or ; 1 57 per cent., 
gitls. . passified according to religions, 25|3t^|!§6. or 861 per 
cent ,*. &bre Hindoos ; 4,351,4186, or I39p^r ceh^; Mussulmans; 
and the remainder Christian^. Boodhists or “fains, and abori- 
ginal tribes. According to Occupation, ' 17,740,785, or 59'9 per’ 
c«nV;i#erO: ; ’^icaUurists ; while I2,0Q5 > 67fi ^.|40 ; 4pbr cent, 
followed; bjlfori callings);;,; The ' average population per square 
mile was 368. The ltfbst ; densely populated, district was Be- 
nares,: with 797 to the 6^uare;mile; the most' tliibly.Gurhwal, 
with 50. The Benares Division is generally tli’e most thickly 
peopled ; the Allahabad, Agra, Meerut. and Kobiikhuud Divi- 
sions - are very much the same iu density ofpapulation, while 
the Jhansie Division is the most thinly peopled of all the plain 

country. .. - "'Ate.--'-' =. 

■With 1 the exception of the non-Aryan tribes in the south of tho 
Mirzapore District, and the Bhotiyas, who inhabit thi^debatablc 
land in the extreme north of the Kuuiaon Division, and act 
as carriers between Thibet and India, the language Of the entire 
population of the ^North-Western Provinces may be said to be 
practically the same, although roughly divided into Oordoo and 
flittdee. These languages are identical 1# structure, and to 
a great extent in the words and idioms employed ; but the 
former, ':.which.'-.i|'^i9.i^iltei''i|ie mixture of population, caused 
by the irruption of the Mahomedans into India,' draws a large 
portion of its vocables from the lauguagef of the couquerors — 
ArabiCj PersiaU, and Turkish. Its influence predominates in the 
towns, but is more or less felt throughout the agricultural popu- 
lation also, * deriai^jigi however, as one advances further among 
the unmixed Hindoo classes ef the cultivators. ' 

The following table gives the names and .totals of the chief 
Hindoo castes, as determined at the census of 1865 : — 

Brahmin, agriculturist, trader, and priest, ... 3,489,494 

Rajpoot, ditto, ditto, or set^nt, ... 2,795,692 

Oat, agriculturist, or servant, ... >*. 697,121 

Goo j ur, agricult ariflt , or herdsman, 232,226 

A heer t ditto, A U-'a"’' ' ... 2.195,210' 

Kayeth, writo^ ;^ '■ ' 349,827 



K"ormee, agriculturist, 

Kachee, ditto 

Kunma^ trade|, ^ , --U; 

Telee, oilman, i.,' yfi:. 

Lr»har,blacktftiiithi ••• ; 

hurhaj, carpeiilei^ "!& 

Kotiifi&i 5 , potter^..: .:»« > 

•ft&jjinii WirSefriV. :-vr- s?-,*' 
jviiuar, bearer &i*d iVAfcr- Carrier among Hindoo®;. ... . 
Giiduria, shepheid/yX: - ... 
l.odha, cultivator, ' : ... 

Cbumar, leather worker, : bat very generally agri- 
culturist and lielddabourer, 

• Mehter, ' . • .. 


■ 


;• *>'»' 




. .PJl 29$ ' 
l.aasw ; 

383 202 
423.060 
312 C43 
3nl 471 
437 081 
424 507 
638.115 
566 981 
585,932 

3 553 451 
310,795 


A. in certain parts of 

the /'coupfi^'^laA'.’tn^ntl^rs ;• atii$j Somekaa thie Jats and Goojursj 
iiimv be said; to be confined tdrp^tiiiinlar tract's: but' the vast 
majority at® pretty equally di&tribiHed over the whole, of the 

"‘vinoe. V •4'/; : v • 


The Musspljnnn population ijs traditionally divided into 
Sheikh, Sye$j; lloghwl and Pathan. The last three classed are well 
marked and really distinct from the others, but the denomi- 
nation of Sheikh 1 is very loosely applied. Properly speaking, 
it denotes .descent from the Arab invaders of India, as Pathau 
does that wpiidih6 AfFghan, and Moghul that from the Mongolian 
conquerorjt; - But it is generally' assumed by all Mahomodans 
who do liot come under the other three classes, The Syeds are 
returned as numbering 100,010 souls, the Moghuls are entered 
as 40,782 in number, and the Patliaus as 509,082, while the - 
Sheikhs are returned at 1,125,548. The remaining Mussulman 
jnopulatiou is made up of Jullaha (weavers), .Bhistee (water- 
carriers), Kassaee; (butchers), Rungreze (dyers), arid other classes 
which ta]<e their , name frOm their trade, aud maintain among 
themselves caste distinctions as to. marriage, Ike, (though not as 
to food), which they have adopted from the Hihdods. : The most 
numerous of these inferior classes is„the*jullahas, 449,329. 
Throughout the North-Western ProvinceSytlSut principally in 
the Upper Doabj are found extensive settlements of converted 
Hindoos, chiefly Rajpoot, Jat, and Goojur. The richer and more 
educated members are often in no way distinguishable from other 
Mussulmans ; but the poorer and more ignorant are for the 
most part but half- con verted. Thly retain their clan customs 
and, family; superstitions and traditions, and ' soynetimes among 
the Mussufmau Rajpoots have jiv.o names, ppe, Hindoo and the 
other Mussulman. 


Voii. xva, r*si i, 
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The Forth- Western Provinces, 


Pop u 


District. 


Debra- Boon, 
Sftharunpore, 

Eoozuffernuggur, : 

Meerut, ••• . 

Boolundshuhur, .... 
Allygutb* 

Kuiuaon, 

Gurhwal, 

Bijnour, ••• 

Moradabad, ••• 
pudaon,' ‘ ... 

Bareftly, 

Sbabjehanpore - 

Terai, ■ * " ••• 

Muttra, 

Agra, 

FurrueUabad, 

Mynpoorie, 

Btawab, 

Etab, 

Jaloun, ... 

Jhanaie, 

Lullutpoie, 
Oawnpore .*• 

Futtehpore, 

Banda, ... 

Allahabad .»« 

Humeerpore, 
Jounpure, 
Goruckpore, ••a 

BuBtee, 

Azimgurh, 
Mirzapore, . ... 
liendrea, ..i 

Gta«zeepore- ... 

Railway, 

Military, ... 


Inhabited Houses. 


& 

a 

1 

£? 


a 

• *0.1 

i 

a 




Total/ V 


1 , 2 & 

19,14* 

22*13; 

7,i7< 

483,111 

49,18* 


7,63 

2,44 

13,49- 

83,81; 


2,66 

9,m 

19,241 

92,401 

8,861 

7,244 
29.7461 
> 1,065 1 

694 

■ . 29a| 

8,276* 


I 

-4 

M 

* 

t 

./St 

:¥ 


B 

£ 


18,976 

224,748' 

2\4.11l| 

107,499' 

229,237 


180,665 
73, $93 
180,199 
34,863 
164,481 
184,7651 
261.064 

12&O40 


67,760 

184,869 

148,996 

292[268 

113,089 

196,614 

241*668 

296,772 

174,621 

293*251 


20,214 
243,804] 
169,261' 
236.246 
114,76^ 
267,508 
86.399 
49.186 
149.967 
233.768 
180, 6C5 
81,224 
182,640 


177.973 

218,578 

261,064 

148,910 

184,608 


90,581 
76.999 
.36,862 
277.289 
157,851. 
169.1381 
399 602 
142,836 
196,679 
859,655 
242,352 
297,0681 
177.796 
116,607] 
293,251 


population^ 


tf 


Poptt- 


Children under 
12 yean. 


I 


41,380 
295,88, 
228,805 
4H851 
262,080.1 
314,885 
117,218] 
75,891 
227,279 
870,852 
297,119 
506, £47 
313,867 
49,281 
270,518! 
359,265 
315,987 
244,071 
220,668 
213.728 
144,298 
119,937 
78.243 
422,258 
229,617 
' 242,169 
476,609 
179,586 
358,131 
024.147 
448,9091 
464,149 
• 845,2361 


453,661 

IM06] 


' 2«.»e| 

' 260,4®iH 

w.o»r 

281,393 

16097 

* nim; 

212, W 
336,829 
263.637 
436,8i3 
274,573 

40.319 
2*1,253 
909,068 
277,208 
208,226 

187.319 
179,18* 
130,778 
111, 367 

73,1160 
871,843 
215,22$ 
230, 001 
443,124 
165.000] 
316,973j 
694,921 
429*694 
443.637 
, 344,196 
265,508 
460,494 

• 2,4181 
* 8,456 


I 

19,908 
179,954 
141,261 
234,830 
; 162,889 
104,764 
82,797 
51,995 
441,743 
209,599 
182,656 
293,182 
178,5741 
25, 2291 
164,552 
198.631 
187,5901 
147.814! 
128,829 
128,559! 
76.912! 
68,853 
51,5031 
213,908! 
126.639] 
136,09V 
257.991 
94.622] 
107,710 
427,1131 
3i5,095| 
288,351 
197,641 
143,854 
258,419 
1,128 
6,086 


6,125, 6J8 ?0, 176, 8136^(^07 4,676,484 


i 

I 


15,287 
140,149 
116,052 
201.615 
131,309 
144.596, 
61.078' 
40.904 
109,948 
178.026 
146.408 
257,270 
151,836 
21,829’ 
123.998 
162, Bo® 
137.447 
100,110* 
90,128 
93,880 
53,042 
57.607 
44.407 
180,850 
It 9.307 
116.120 
215.556 
81,783 
143,6*7 
337,635' 
262.117, 
1H9.685 
167,440' 
115,021 
174,911 
817 
3,866 









































7G The North- Werte* n Province : 

A dmin wtrative Divisions . — The North-Western Provinces are' 
divided into seven divisions, each administered by a Commis- 
sioner : these are the Cominissi oh erships of Meerut, Agra, 
Rohilkund, Allahabad, Benares, Jhansie and Kdmaon. liohil- 
kund contains five districts ; Jhansie and Kumaoii three ; the 
rest have six districts each, Again, tlibs©' districts are divided 
into regulation and non-regulation. regulation districts 

are those in which; all the laws and regulations applicable to the 
Provinces generally have 1 force ; tlve non-regulation are those to 
which only certain portions bf the laW have Extended, and 
where the separation of adininistratiyb iunciiocii^|&as; not been so 
completely carried out. These latter are for the most part the 
w ilder tracts, where the people are considered ulil^ited for the 
stricter and more technical procedure of the genetuf- administra- 
tion, aud to require more exceptional power's of Control on the 
part of the Government Officers. ; % 

The non-regulation portions of the North-Western Provinces 
are the Districts ofivumaon, Gurhwal,-and theTCffei : the two 
former are administered by Senior andJurrior Assist an t Com- 
missioners; and the latter, which is occupied almost entirely by 
cultivating tenants, bolding direct from Government without 
the intervention of any proprietor, by a Superintendent, who/ 
besides being the chief Civil Judicial and Kxecutivfe Qfficer, is 
also‘the Inanager of the estate on the part of the ]khdloyd“GQv- 
ermnent. All three are under, the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Kumaon* >vho also has the immediate management of 
the tract at the base of the hills called the Bhabur. In the 
Meerut-Division the district of Debra Doen may be said to have 
been non-regulation until the i 1th July, 1871, when its admin- 
istration, with the exception of the outlying Pergunnnh of 
Jounsai Bawur,; was assimilated by law (Act XXI. of 187 1^ to 
that of the rest of the Provinces. The Pergminah of Jounsar 
Bawur, once «t ; Jj)Oi*tiou of the Tebree RajahVdomin iotas, still 
retains the primitive procedure. The whole of the 

Jhansie Divisioh is ii.on-regulatioh. Its administration approxi- 
mates very • -’that of the Punjab. The executive and 

magisterial office* s haVe also the powers of Civil Judges ; but 
these powers are exercised id subordination, not, as in Kurnaon, 
to tbe Local Government, but to the High Court. 

The Family Domains of the Bajah of Benares are in a certain 
sense non-regulation. In Magisterial and Civil (money) cases 
they are under the ordinary Courts ; but in revenue, settlement, 
•xml land suits they are subject to a siiefialadministration, the 
Board *f Revenue being the utiim’ate coutr^ing authority, with 
a Deputy Superintendent under them r as head of the local- 
Courts. * ‘ *■' r ’ _ 

The ouly remainidg^^^^g 1 ^^^ i s Doodhee Fer- 
gunnah of the Mirzapore District-^ a wtld region of hill and. forest 
inhabited by non Aryan trilie^'who as yet arc but little 
civilized. V 1 



Civil Divisions of British Territory , 1871-72. 

Tbc population figures in column 5 of this Statement are baaed on. the Census of 1672, those in column 6 on the Census of 1865.) 


The North- Western Provinces, 
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British Burma- 

The three divisions of Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserira were 
formed intjO the Chief Commissionership of British Burma ia 
January 18G2. The Chief Commissioners have been Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Majot General Fytche and the Hon’Lle Ashley Eden. 
The latter, who still administers the Province, was appointed 
on 18th May 187 1. 

Area. — British “Burma extends along th,e eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal from Chittagong to the k ingdom of Siam in 10° 
N. Bat. It is geographically divided iuto Arakan, the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the valley of the Salween, and Teuasserim. 

Arakan, originally a powerful kingdom, conquered by 
the Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the 
first Burmese war in 1825, .and having an area of 18,530 
square miles, lies between the Naf Estuary and Cape 
Negrais. It is bouuded on the south and west by the 
sea, and on the north and east by the high chain of moun- 
tains which, forming the eastern boundary of Bengal, ex- 
tends from the south-eastern extremity ot Sylhet and Cachar 
in a south-westerly direction as far as the Fenny river, and 
from' about the 23rd parallel of North latitude turns sculh-east 
for 3G0 geographical miles, when turning agaiu to the westward 
of south it gradually diminishes both in breadth ayd elevation 
till it ends 15 or 10 miles south-east of the rocky promontory 
of Cape Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese Ilmau- 
deiuj. This chain, though of considerable height to the north — 
the Blue Mountain is supposed to be 8,000 feet above the sea 
level — diminishes in altitude as it reaches Arakan, and none 
of the passes across it, in that portion of its length, are more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea ; the Aeng pass into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy is much less. From Combermere Bay, 25 miles 
south of Akyab, the coast is rugged and rocky, offeliug few 
harbours for- ships, ' Kyouk-phyoo harbour, ihside the island of 
Raimee, is safe and easy of approach, arid at the mouth of the’ 
Cwa river farther south there is a fairly sheltered roadstead. 
The coast is studded with fertile islands, the largest of which 
are Cheduba and Ramree. The principal streams are the 
Naf Estuary op the extreme west; the Mroo river, an 
arm of the sea about 40 miles to the eastward and from 3 
to 4 miles lp£>a4 at its mouth, and extending more than 
50 miles . inland ; aud the Koladan or Arakan river, rising 
some where near .the Blue Mountain- in about 23° N. which is 
navigable for ^0 odd miles by vessels of 300, or 400 tons burden, 
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and on the right bank of which, close to it? nqoutli, is situated 
Akyab. Rivers of little importance are the Tulakaml the Aeng, 
navigable by boats only, and the'Sandow^y/^e\'%^u^oop ami 
the (Iwa streams. The latter alone hats any iniportance, owing to its 
mouth forming a good port of call pi* haven for steamers or 
vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. 3^ whole coast- line is a 
labyrinth of creeks, which vise at the foot bf the hibs aud receive 
the contribution o? numerous small streams*" There are some 
small sheets of water, the principal of which^dr^near the old 
town of Arakan, the capital of the ancient kingdpm, formed i>y 
bunds placed across different valleys by the former kings, which 
are now all out of repair and 'have .become- marsh^Tehderiiig 
that portion of the country very unhealthy. Th^ibil is mainly 
alluvial, in many places mixed with sand, and the rocks are com- 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss, and: brown or grey 
clay slate, and towards the southern portion basalt is plentiful. 
Except a small quantity of iron and of limestone, there are no 
miueral productions of any value. 

The V alley of the Irrawaddy . : at its lower end unites with the 
valley of the Siltoung to form an extensive plain, stretching from 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water- 
shed between these two streams is the Pegu Yoma range which, 
running north and south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. The 
boundaries are the Anouk-pek-toung-myeng on the west, and t be 
Poungloung range, rising to a height, of 7,000 feet, it’ is said, on 
the east. 'I he northern boundary line, which separates the 
British possessions from the territory of the King of Ava, and 
which is marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakan hills 
at a point called “ the ever visible peak,” and running due east 
passes the Irrawaddy at its oOth mile, and 43 miles fmther oli 
the Pegu Yoma range ; thence, after S3 miles it crosses the Sit- 
t.£mng, and finally losses itself in a desert of mountains 13 or 14 
miles further east. The Irrawaddy valley; which is about 80 
miles broad at the frontier lino, counting froni chain to chain, 
and is there so rugged that little regular cultivation can be 
carried on, gradually widens towards its southern extremity, an dfc 
about 60 or 70 miles south of the frontier, hills which bound it 
have receded so .far that it becomes a broad level plain, highly 
cultivated and the richest portion of the whole Province. The 
Sittoung valley, in its northern portion, resenibjfs the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, and towards the south it gradually widens, leav- 
ing on the west a 'strip of country about 25 or 30 miles broad, 
covered with dense jungle, which stretches down as far south as 
Sliwe-gyen; thence to the sea on the westerh side is rice ciiltiva- 
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tion. From below Sittoung to tlie sea there is one immense plain 
stretching from Martaban to Cape Negrais and intersected only 
by rivers and tidal crjeeks. The coast-line, which is low and 
flat, runs in~an easterly direction from Hmaudeng or Pagoda 
point to Baragou point, and thence in a north-easterly direction 
to tho gulf of Martaban, 

The main rivers are the Irrawaddy, the fileing, or Rangoon,' 
the Pegu, the Sittoung and the Beeling. The Irrawaddy, rising 
in about Latitude 28 ° N. and Longitude 97° 30’ E., flows for 
upwards of 600 miles before reaching the British, possessions, 
arid thence its waters roll on for 240 miles to the sea in a S. S. 
W. direction. As it nears the coast it divides, converting the 
lower portion of the valley into a net-work of tidal creeks. A 
little above Henzada, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to the westward, which, flowing past Bassein, receives the 
water of the Panmawaddcc and of tlie Penglavgaylay, and bifur- 
cating, enters the Bay of Bengal by two main mouths, the Bas- 
sein and the Tbekkay-lhoung rivers. This branch is navigable 
for large ships for 80 miles as far as Bassein, a port of some im- 
portance. After passing Henzada it sends offa small branch to 
the eastward which joins the Hieing just above Rangoon. The 
main river then sub-divides till it empties itself into the sea by 
30 mouths. The waters commence to rise in March and continue 
to rise till September, when, or in October, they begin to fall, 
having risen from 37 to 40 feet. It is navigable for river steam- 
ers as far as Bhamo, 600 miles beyond the British frontier. The 
velocity of its waters when the river is full is 5 miles an hour. 
The Hieing rises close to Prome where it is called the Myit- 
i oak at stream, and flowing in a southerly direction nearly paral- 
lel to the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of.the Hieing, 
and finally of the Rangoon river, and flows past the town of 
that name, having received some of the waters of the Irrawaddy 
through the Nyoungdon stream.- Just below Rangoon it is join- 
ed by the Pegu and Poozoondoung rivers, flowing from the east 
aiuLnorth-east. It is iiaVigable for vessels of the largest size for 
some little distance above Rangoon, but vessels of more than 6 
feet draught cannot come up at low tide. The Pegu and the 
Poozoondoung rivers rise close together in the Yoma range, 
about 68 miles above the town of Pegu, the capital of the an- 
cient Tali no kingdom; conquered by the Burmese under Alom- 
pra, and which gives its name to all this portion of the country. 
The Sittoung river rises far north of British territory, which 
it enters just above Toungoo ; here it is narrow and navigable 
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■with difficulty lor large boats during the dry season. Below 
>Shwe-gven* where it receives the waters of the Slnvc-gyen river 
from the east, it gradually and slowly widens till at Si It on r.g 
it is half a mile broad. Thence it carx^s back ward* and ll«»ws 
into the gulf of Martaban. The Jfeeling river rises in the 
I’ounglouug hills, and Hows southward to the sea, entering the 
gulf between the Salween and the Si ttouug. There is only one 
canal, connecting the Pegu and Sittoung rivers. There are four 
lagoons, the Tlioo lake in the Myanoung district, on the west 
bank o f 1 1 1 o 1 r ra w a d d y be t \v e on t h c*i t r i v er and' the A ral: a n Hills, 
which is S or 9 miles round and across; the Luhgy in i n a 
large low tract of grouud on the opposite bank of the Irrawaddy ; 
the Kaudaugveo, or “ Loyal lake/’ near KaB|jCfOn, about -3 
miles round ; and the lake of clear water in tlie ^Bassein district 
about 5 miles in circumference, \ 

The .Valley of the Sahreen is British territory only in its lower 
portion. r J 1 i i e right bank of that river is a wilderness c>f moun- 
tains drained by various streams, the most important of which 
is the Youzalomi ; but lower down, and especially below the 
Thoungycen river on the east bank there are large alluvial 
plains which are drained by the Gy no and the Al taian rivers. 
The Salween is not navigable owing to its rapids, At its mouth 
is the town of MouFmeiu. The Altaian rises in the chain of 
Hills which forms the boundary between Siam 'and British 
Burma., and flows in a south-westerly, direction through dense 
teak forests and an almost uninhabited country. The Gy no 
is navigable for ISO miles for small boa ts. 

Tenasserim lies between 17° and 10° N. Latitude along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and between it; and a high chain 
of hills about 40 miles inland, and includes the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, that is, the chain of islands along the coast and 15 or -0 
miles distant from it. 4 he surface of the -country is mountainous, 
thinly populated and much intersected by streams. Between ihe 
sea and the boundary range is another lower one, separated 
from the higher by" the Tenasscrim river. The grand range is 
in some places 5,000 feet high ; its breadth at .Marti ban has 
never been ascertained, • but further south, in the latitude of 
Tavov, it appears to be 40 miles wide, whence it gradually 
narrows to lo miles near Mergui. The whole range is cover- 
ed with pathless jungle. The coast „ is very irregular, and 
low for some miles inland, consisting of uncultivated man- 
grove islands. The Tennsserim, which rises in about 1 5 N. 
Latitude, flows through a valley- scarcely broader than its 
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bed to the southward, when, after passing the ancient towp 
of Tenasssrim, it turns suddenly to the west and empties itself 
into tiie sea by two mouths, the northern of which is the easier 
navigable for large ships. 

The total area of the Province of British Burma is 93,604 
square miles, of which 18,530 are in A rakan ; *28,404 in Pegu and 
40,730 in the Tetfasserim division, which includes the valley of 
the Si ttoung, the southern portion of the left bank of the Salween, 
i. c. f the country etp the eastward, drained by the Gyno and the 
Attaran, and the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. Of this area 
of 93,604 square miles, 3,450 are cultivated. This is an increases 
over 1870-71 ^When 3,283 miles were under cultivation ; but it 
is only 3*7 per cent,, of the total area, and 9*5 per cent, of the 
culturable area, which is 86,204 square miles, exclusive of tho 
area in Northern Arakau, which is, however, very limited. In 
Pegu alone there are no less than 13,418 square miles of cul- 
turable waste land, which' only requires population to become as 
fertile as any in the world. The communications throughout 
the Province are mainly by water. There are but 814 miles of 
road altogether, of' which 504 miles are returned as first class 
and 205" miles as second and third class. 

Minerals.'-^VFilh the exception of iron and limestone, which 
are found in small quantities, the former in the isbiiSci of 
Kamreo, there arc no mineral productions of any value iu 
Arakau. In Pegu the Arakau range abounds in limestone, 
and iu some portions granite, greenstone and hornblende aro 
met with, and further north grnnitq or greenstone and gneiss ; 
quartz nodules are coimnou. Coal lias been found in largo 
quantities near Thayetniyo, but after a careful examination by' 
£)r. Oldham of the Geological Survey of India, it was found to bo 
worthless, both as regards quality and quautity. Coal has been 
discovered in five distinct localities in Tenasserim and has been 
reported to be “ well adapted for steamers having a low specific 
gravity, burns with a brilliant white flame, and leaves but a. 
very small proportion of ashes but owing to the difficulty 
and expense of removing it the seams are hot worked. Excel- 
lent tin also is found, and copper ores, gold in small quantities, 
and ores of manganese and iron in abundance. Lead in the form, 
of galena has lately baen discovered iu the hills beyond Toungoo 
about 24 miles south of the frontier, aud on one of tho Islands 
of the MerguP Archipelago. The ore is rich in metal, and a 
Sam [do of that from Toungoo yielded, on assay, a produce of 
silver equivalent to 20 o?s. to the ton. 
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C lima (4. Aii i/iinUtruCiye Statistic*. £0 

Climate . — The climate is moist, and depressing for part of the 
year, but cooler than India; and in some of the forest tracts it 
is, during the monsoons and for some time after the cold wea- 
ther has set in, deadly. On the coast, however, and on the 
frontier, it is not ah unhealthy climate, the average mortality 
pf the European troops during the year 1871 was 12-68 per 
1,000. During the first five years that troops were stationed at 
Tavoy (since withdrawn) not a single death from disease took 
place amongst • tile 54 Europeans there stationed, or their wives 
and children. The most prevalent complaints. amongst Euro- 
peans are fever, dysentery and hepatic diseases, from which the 
Natives are by no means free. On the w-liole the climate of 
British Buraia seems much better adapted to the European 
constitution than any part of India. The rainfall varies consi- 
derably froti) . 245*85 inches at Moulmein to 54*85 inches at 
Thayetmyo. 

Civil Divisions , — The estimate^ area is .93,664 square miles, 
with a population of 2,562,323 souls, or 27'4 to a square mile. 
To control this extensive Province with its 1,000 miles of frontier, 
.on some parts of which there are very turbulent races of people, 
only 6,058 police were employed during the year. This is equal 
to one policeman to every *423 persons, and to upwards of 15 
square miles of country. 

The following are the principal towns having a population q£ 
.upwards of 10,000 souls:’ — 


Rangoon 

f*— 

■ ■ 

100,000 

Moulmein ... 



53,6.53 

Rrome 



24,6S2 

Bassein ... 



19,577 

Akyab .; s 



15,281 

TIenzada ... 



15,285 

Tavoy 

• * • 

• • • 

14,467 

Shwe-doung 

• •• 


12,411 
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Population, — The revenue collectors furnish annual returns 
for the capitation tax. A regular census was taken in 1872 but 
the results are not yet known; In 1 871-72 the population was 
2,562,:>23 souls, against 2, 4.91, 7*1(J souls in the year 1870-71, 
being an increase of ■ ?0$87 £o:uts,. ; <jr 2*8 per cent. This iucreae* 
is partly due to to immigration. The 

folio v\ i ng st atefti&nt shows'' the . steady^ 1 iucrease tiiat lias taken 
place in the pdgul^ibh of tfie Prownce during the past .0 
years:-: ' ‘ # . 



/ 

Increase 



Population. *•’ 

in numbers. 

% Per cent 

lSlil -6a 

' ],80fS97 


i* • 


2 O20 t <524 

12*2,737 

C*( 

18(53 64 ... 

.'2. 602.041 

71 4t<7 

3*5 

1864-65 ... 

2.1 J>6,140 

1414, i 39 

o’- 

1*155.66 

2,273,049 

7G,b09 

3 5 

18(56.67 

' • 2.3X0,453 V 

'' 17 404 

2-5 

1807. 08 « .. 

2,002.312 

61.859 

2*6 

136S.69 

2.305.085 

3,673 

0*11 

1800.70 

2,46.1. 484 

G7 400 

2*8 

1870 71 ... 

■2.491.730 

28,752 

1*16 

1871 72 ... 

2,562,323 

70.5S7 

2*3 


Of the total population 84-^SOl were adult males, and 
795,87.5 , adult fenuiics. Of children above 12 years of age, 
there were 472,129 boys, and 445,518 girls. The greater part of 
the population are Jboodliisls, there wer$ 267,752 aborigines. 
These are the Karens, lvhyens, and other wild tribes who inha- 
bit the Forestland Hills. There weie 1,337 Europeans, ami 5,192 
Fast Indians. Hindoos and Mahomed an s number £>6,427 and 
82,002, respectively. The majority of the Mahomedans are the 
descendants or Mahomedan fathers .and Burmese mothers. There 
were 75,090 emigrants, and 97,079 immigrants during the year. 
There were 1,18.3 masonry houses in tli^ ITovince, and 527,274 
houses of all other kinds, giving an average on the total popu- 
lation of 4*8 smils, to each ; such buildings are not suited to a 
damp climate like that of Burma where it/is essential that a 
house should be raised off the ground. The population of the 
three Divisions of the Province as compared with that in 1870-71, 
was as follow, s j-r* 

. ' ; 1870-7?. 1S71-72, 

Arakaa ... 452.0-5 4(51.1:36 

Pegu ; ... ... •..> 1,467. 04 1524 422 

Xeuasserim ... ...J.; ... 570,017 , 576,765 



Area, Population , Revenue , c t'c.+ of the different Commissionerships, Deputy Commissioner ships and 

Revenue Sub-Divisions of the Territory . 
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Classification of Population. 


Occupation, 
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Coorg- 

The small Province of Coorg was annexed, owing to tlie atro- 
cities of its Baj ah and ‘'in consideration of the unanimous wish 
of the people,” in 1834. Twenty years afterwards its suitability 
for coffee cultivation gave it importance. Coorg is administered 
by an English officer as Superintendent, subject to the control 
of the- Chief Commissioner of Mysore under the^Government of 
India. . . •. ■.;% 

Area . — Coorg is included ^between 50' north 

latitude, and between 75° 25' and 76° 14' eastjlongitude. The 
length from north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, and the 
average breadth of the Province may be put dovte#’ 32 miles. 
The sea is often visible to the naked eye from ^ the summits 
of the mountains, which form the western boundary and the 
sides of which slope into the Madras collectorates oi South 
Canara and Malabar. It is- bounded on the north by the Hema- 
vatee river ; on the south by the Tambacheree passj on the west by 
South Canara and North Malabar; and on theeastbytbe Mysore 
. country. The total area is estimated at 2,000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 statute acres, of which 103 are 'culldva^r^^jeiUU-ura- 
ble waste and 1,715 uncplturable. The unapprpjM?iated cultura- 
ble waste sold during 1871-72 was 342 acres living' 6, 641 for 
disposal. There are 140 miles of roads in the Province. > 

The following table shews the estimated areaupder culti- 
vation :• — '• 



1870-71. 

1871.TJ. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Wet or rtce landB . . « ... 

66,806 

67,278 

Drylands ... ... ... ... - ' 

1,403 

J.395 

Arecaand cocoannt gardens... ... ... 

72 

78 


06,870 

68,746 

Lar.da granted for coffee enUi#ailon ,« ... , M 

77,880 

76.276 

Do. cardamom dp. 

.. ..j 1 4,. 

30,078, 

30,973 

Total . ... 

- ~176,783 

176,903 


The waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of ghats, fall into 
the sea, washing both coasts of the Peninsula, those of the upper 
country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, and those of the lower 
districts into the Indian Ocean. 

Climate . — The rainfall of the year 1871-72 was 130 inches, as 
against 1 08-66 in 1870-71 and an ordinary average of 120 
inches. The fall of rain lasted longer and was -lighter, apd more 
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continuous during the monsoon than in the previous year. The 
mean temperature for the whole year was 65 3 as against 66'2 
in 1870-^1. The maximum and minimum temperature regis- 
tered at the Central School at Mercara was 85 s and 50° respec- 
tively. Easterly winds jorevailedjfrom October to April. The 
south-west, monsoon continued till Setpember. 

* Population, —-The tabulation of the returns of the census 
taken on t^, nigh^,of *the 14th November 1871 has not yet 
been complhtedfe ^^ccording to the annual returns, the popula- 
tion wa8 «|||f^^i as against 111,830 ill 1870-71. The ratio was 
about 56*8Spper square mile. . 




i Rao«. 

No. cm the 

No. on' tbe 

31st March 

31st March 


1871. 

1872. 

C oorgt ... i 

24,466 

25,833 

"• Hindoos ; • • ... ' ... j 

80,243 

80.766 

Mahomwkni ... <.» 

5,791 

6,880 

Christians ... ... m | 

1,330 

1,721 


111,830 

113,689 i 


increase ... 

1,859 | 


The Census of European British subjects taken in June 1871 
shewed that there were 12(1 non-official residents, exclusive of 
German missionaries, and other foreigners, who have settled in 
Coorg. 

Administrative Divisions. — In Coorg there are 6 principal 
revenue and 8 judicial sub-divisions. There are 510 villages. 
The chief towps, with their inhabitants* are these 

Mahadevapete ... ... » 3,628 

Vir&jeudrapats ... ... 3,000 

Fraaerpeto ... ... ... 8G9 

SoWavarpete ‘ ... ... ... 1.016 

SaDivaraante ai# ■*.. •»% 650 

Kodlipete . ... .... . . ... 750 

Ponampete ... ... ... ... 137 

There are 31 Revenue and 14 Civil Judges and 20 Magistrates 

of all grades. The average distance of villages from a court is 5 
miles, the maximum is 25. There are 44 ordinary and 3,829 
peasant police,' The cost of local civil officials aod police is 
Ra 1,48,397. The Land revenue was lis. 2,80,889 and the 
gross revenue Rs. 5,50,088. *■ 
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:■■■- >,/; ;*.V/lTysorA • ■ " 

The Provmce of Mysore was created in 1799 by Lord Wel- 
lesley, in. opposition to the Advice of pir Themes Munro, out of 
the debris pf'Tippoo’s territory. Instead of partitioning that 
territory betw^ni the East .India Company and the Nizam as 
that 8tate8mfl^i[5^|rge)c^/:'{lord , ' Well^Ajbeeleet ,# a child of the 
old Hindoo family as Rajah, fbht deta^^^A®ihe^*iiomiuar' 
Kingdom " constituted substantially anf ifitegrat^portion of our 
own dominions." In 181 1 the Rajah, then'%izfeen;“proclaimed 
his majority, and in 1831-32 after repeated warpifi|ji Iliyas pen- 
sioned on a great income as unfit to administer ther state. In 
1834 the Joint Commissioners gave place to one. Commissioner. 
From that time to the present Mysore has beeh gpiverued by a 
Commissioner or Chief Commissioner. Sir MarkCupbon, the first, 
was succeeded by Mr. L. Bowring, C. B., and he byjpolonel It. J. 
Meade, C. S. I, who entered on the office on 10th February 1870. 
But on the death oftbe pensioned Maharajah the Secretary of 
State directed the Government of Iir(lia to recdgniS6 hia adopt- 
ed son as likely to attempt the administration of Province 
when he should prove himself fit fp#- For 

the last three years, accordingly, Mysore Has been excluded 
from opr financial arrangements, though' no' othh rhh jfMgA 1 has 
yet taken, place in its administration. The edohA^^/pf the 
young Maharaja, Chamarajendra Wadiyer Bahadoor, made satis- 
factory progress under the able direction of Mr.jL ^ Gordon, 
C. S. I., who officiated as Guardian to His Highness during the 
year. The Maharaja, whp is 9 years old, enjoys generally ex- 
cellent health, and is attentive to his studies, and fond of his 
sports. Towards the end of December, some of the members of 
the Maharaja’s family and of the young Arsoos, accompanied the 
officiating Guardian on a trip to Madras, which they greatly 
enjoyed*.. ;"", ’ . 

Area and CZfwifffc.— -Mysore is situated between 11° 36' and 
15° 0' north latitude and 74° 42' and 78° 37' east longitude. Its 
extreme breadth from east to west is 230 miles, and its extreme 
length from north to south is 190 miles. Its area is 27,004 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Bombay Collectorate of 
Dharwar and the Madras Collectorate of Beilary ; on the south by 
the Districts of Salem and Coimbatore, both in the Madras Pre- 
sidency ; on the east by those of Cuddapa and North Arcot, also 
of Madras ; on the west by Coorg and the Westetti Ghats, which 
shut out Mysore from Malabar and Canara on the west coast. 
The Province was surveyed for revenue purposes during the ad- 
ministration of Poornaiya between 1800 and 1810, and a topo- 
graphical survey was carried out by Colonel Mackenzie in the 
years 1800 — -1807. revenue survey on the Bombay Aystem in- 

cluding the classification, and assessment pf tne land, is in pro- 
gress. 
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Area— Cultivated and Uncultivated , 'and Q!mnwdeeiUoli9^'W^’'j2 * ; 


Districts. 

rr — — 

Total Area ia Bi^are lilies. 

ft appropriated CuHurabie 
Waste tn Aores. ; - r 
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Railways. 

' $ 

T3 

§ 

D 

Bangalore ... 


714 

1,347 

2,914 

416,-936 

••• 



‘457 

17 

■ 

Kol&r 


- m 

i,*ei 

2,576 

\ 17*880 

'Vi..- 

176,880 



«* 

Toomkoor ..V 


<§yu» 

l,3lf 


872,960 



fee 

382} 

... 

Mysore ... ] 

1,#4 

\ 187 

2,201 

Bp 

141,438 

4,859 

186,579 

... 

512$ 

... 

Hassan ... 

■7781 

771 

2,4365 

8,292 

49,627 

6,282 

43,245 

••• 

327$ 

... 

Shimoga ... 

^1,816 

676 

1,806 

3,798 

448,920 


433,920 


326 

... 

Kadoor ... 

*\ , (SOS 

101 

1,405 

2,294 

122,240 

Me 

122,240 

... 

m*L 

... 

Chituldroog 


1,07-2 

1,824 

4,470 

677,417 

86,820 

640,597 

- 

396 

... 

v- ■ 

Tottt ‘4, ; 

»,ioej 

[ 4,4081 

*13, 850 $ 

27,004 

2,946,818 

110,961 

2 835,367 

Ml 

3,072 

48$ 


The Mysore country above the ghats is often called “ the 
Table Land,” a denomination very little descriptive of its ap- 
pearance, as it is by no means plaiu or flat, but in some parts 
mouutaiuous, and everywhere undulating. The Eastern Ghats 
form the frontier, by which it is separated from the Carnatic. 
They constitute the exterior of the east ranges of hills, which 
run along the whole length of the Peninsula from Cape Como- 
rin, stretching up to the continent of Asia. In many parts the 
ascent Over them into Mysore is very high and difficult, while 
in others it is more sloping and protracted. The country rises 
gradually from these ghats towards Bangalore, which is situated 
in the. most elevated portion of the Mysore plateau and is 8,081 
feet abovo the sea level. The descent from Bangalore on all 
sides is perceptible though not rapid. On the north-west, after 
passing the Chituldroog range of hills, there is a gradual fall 
through the broad valley which leads to the river Toongabhadra, 
near which is the station of Harihara, probably the lowest point 
in Mysore, its altitude above the sea being only 1,800 feet. To 
the south west, and west, by Seringapataui and Hassan, there 
is perha|iB amore marked descent, until it is abruptly terminated 
by the; western range of ghats comprising in this direction the 
liilgiri and 'Cppi-g hills f and further aoi'tb, the Manjarabad and 
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N agar ranges. A marked feature of the couutry is the number 
of isolated hills called Doorgas, on the most inaccessible of which 
the former Pallegars or petty chiefs built forts, afterwards iu 
many instances strengthened and improved by Hyder and 
Tippoo, and still in good preservation, but now without guns. 
The principal forests are found clothing the sides of the Western 
Mountains. They abound in teak, black wood and other valu- 
able kinds of timber. There are no' forests in the Eastern 
Ghats. Sandalwood grows in the country bordering the bills. 
The Toonga and Bhadra rise in the north- wesfcSf si&y soTe, and 
uniting form the Toongabhadra, which flows northwards and east- 
wards till it joins the Krishna below Kurnool. : -This banks of 
the Toongabhadra are too high for irrigation purpose&Tho'Eavereo 
rises in Coorg and passes through and out of Mysore ln a south- 
easterly direction, after receiving the Hemavatee, theliokanee, the 
Shimsha and the Arkavati from the north, and the Lakshman- 
tirtha and the Kabbanee from the south. The Kaveree aud its 
tributaries supply numerous irrigation channels and tanks. The 
Peunair, the Palar aud Penar rise iu the eastern part'Of Mysore, 
in their short course through which- their waters are detained 
and converted into chains of tanks. They become large rivers 
before they reach the sea. None of these rivers areeuitable for 
navigation. There are no natural lakes in Mysore pbut there 
are nearly 20,000 artificial reservoirs, some of which axe of con- 
siderable magnitude. . 

The great rock, which may be said to constitute the basis of 
the whole country, is a kind of sienite composed for the most 
part of four different ingredients, viz., quartz, felspar, hornblende 
and mica. The Quartz has usually a dull greyish white colour, 
and veins of it from 4 to 10 inches thick, often traverse the rock 
in different directions. The felspar varies in colour from a silver 
white to a deep brick red, aud is the most copious constituent 
of the rock. The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very 
much given to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished 
from the hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in a state 
of disintegration. The hornblende in that state has assumed a 
browu ochre colour, and has lost all lustre and cohesion, while 
the mica retains its colour, lustre and cohesion to the last, 
and becomes only more apparent by the progress of disinte- 
gration. This is particularly exemplified in the Mysore country, 
where the undulating high ground consists of sienite, decom- 
posed into pipe clay, intermixed with micacious shining parti- 
cles and grains of quartz. From the structure of the couutry, 
which is entirely primitive, no coals could be expected. Chlorite 
slate is found near Sira, and drawing slate in the neighbourhood 



Rainfall . Population . 

of Chituldroog. Other minerals are the following : — Clay iron 
stone, schorl in quartz, mica slate, magnetic iron stone, pot 
Stone, Actinolite, Lignifonn Asbestos, Brown 'Spar, Common 
Salt, carbonate of soda. Gold, is occasionally found near 
lie tin an gala by ay ashing the alluvial^ soil; but in too small 
q u an titles to^repaydabour. 

Rainfall 


Pifltricts, 

Itainfall in Inches. 

January to 
‘ May. 

June to 

September. 

' 

) 

October to 
December. 

Total. 

i nans?aIore 

6-47- 

15*53 

6*0 

2.8 7 

; Ivolar .*• . 

0*65 

11*67 

4*13 

22*45 

Toooikoor ... 

8-9 0 

18*95 

6*70 

31 -r>5 

■ Mysore ... 

13-15 

6-U 

8-12 

27*38 

i Hassan ‘ ... 

8*10 

12*2 

7 47 

27*59 

Shiinogft ... 

11*39 

17*13 

0 70 

35-28 

i Kadopr~ . 

| 11*15 

11 66 

| 13 10 

35 92 

! ChitUfdr^ ... 

i 461 

9*27 

i 4*90 

1 

IS 84 

... /f'A-vsjjigo 

8*8 0 

12 79 

1 71(5 

i ■ 

28-70 


Population , — The icsultsof the census taken on 14th N< mem- 
ber 1871 have not yet appeared. In jfhe Kolar and Bang Jore 
Districts, with respective areas of 2,576 and 2,914 square miles, 
the tabulation of the returns for which has been completed, the 
population amounts to 018,954 and 685,832 souls, with an aver- 
age of nearly 5 J to one house, being an increase of more than 
17i and 24 per cent, over the old klumeshumari accounts of the 
year previous. Shou ld a similar increase be found in. the ret urns 
for other Districts, the Province will contain about three-fourths 
of a million more inhabitants than estimated in the latest re- 
ports, previous to the general census. The following statement 
shews the number of the various classes of which the population 
is composed 


No. 

( Europeans ... ..7 4, 14tl 

Christians. < East Indians and others of mixed descent... 2.702 

" ( Native ... ... ... 8.3U3 

Hindoos ... ... ... ... ... 4.201,027 

Mussulmans ... : v ... ... ... 201,043 

Parsees iA ... ... ... ... 32 

Jains . ... ... ~ ... ... ... 12,772 

Other Classes ... ... ... ... 594 


Total 4,422,209 


The ratio of the population to the area of 27,004 square miles 
is 1638 per square mile, agaia|| t44 of the previous year. 

Voi. XYH., Pam l. . ■ vr -V;. : V' ii.V - 
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Administrative Dividons.--*L%e average areas of divisions and 
districts are 9,001 and 3,375 square miles respectively. Theaverage 
area of the 81 talooks is estimated at little 'more than ,333 miles. 












Civil Divisions of the Mysore Territory. 
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Mysore. 


The principal towns in the Province are Bangalore and My- 
sore, the former including the Cantonment, contains ^population 
of 132,196, or, according to rough calculations from the 


recent censtis, nearly 150,000, and the latter 50,153. 
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Phytieal Pmripdonof Bomlayl 101 

Bombay, Sind and idem , 

The Presidency of Bombay was formally created in 1G68. In 
1817-18 it received extensions of territory from the domi- 
nions oTF the Peishwa, Sindia and Ilolkar. In 1843 Sind was 
annexed to it, and in 1864 the District of Capara was trans- 
ferred to it from Madras. The Boftihay Government also rules 
over Aden, i ,^b4oh wasacqmredin 1838; The present Gover- 
nor is the Hon’ble. Sir Philip WodehousQ who took his seat in 
Council in May 1872. Like Madras Bombay has one Executive 
and a, Legislative Council andCommantler-in-Chief audits 
Government may correspond direct iwith the Secretary of State. 

^Irea.-^rl'he Presidency of Bonihay r^eaclies from north lati- 
tude 28“ . 32',. the northernmost point of Sind, to latitude 14* o', 
the spntMfnmost extremity ^of the Collectorate of Oanarn, and 
from longitude 66° 43', the most westerly part of Sind, to 76° 
20', the eastern extremity of Khamlesh. Exclusive of feuda- 
tory states the area is 131, 298 1 square miles. 

TUie Bonrhay Presidency consists physically of two main 
divisions, exclusive of Sind, of which the Satpoora Mountains, 
betwOen lhe valleys of the Nerbudda and the Taptee,- may be 
considered', the natural boundary. The Northern, or Goozerat 
division; comprises the districts of Ahmedabad/ Kaira, Broach, 
Punch .||ahal?, and the territories forming the Native States ( f 
BarodopiMahikanta, Rewakanta, Pahjunpore, Kattiawafand 
Iiutcli, :: ;Tli|A mainland of Goozerat, as distinguished from the 
peninsula of Kattiawar, has some considerable rivers, which 
intersect and drain the country. Among them may be enume- 
rated the Banas, the Saburmatee, the Mahee and the Nerbudda. 
The Gulf of Cambay, which falls within the limits Of the Goozerat 
division, receives the waters of the Saburmatee, the Mahee, the 
Nerbudda, and lower down of the Taptee also ; and on the west 
side, the, Jess considerable streams of the Guma and Satrunr 
jarja, flawing from Kattiawar v The tides are very high and 
rush in with great rapidity, causing much danger to shippiug ; and 
this hazard is greatly increased by the continually shifting 
shoals, caused by the frequent inundation of the rivers. It is, 
however, an important inlet, being the channel by which much 
of the abundant and valuable produce of Central Goozerat and 
the districts of Ahmedabad and Broach is exported, 

The Southern Division, comprising parts of the Deccan, tho 
Konkan, and Southern Mahratta country, or the Carnatic, forms 
a narrow Atrip of irregular outline, stretching for a considerable 
distance from north to south. Its greatest breadth fromNeephar, 
in the district of Surat, to a point near Boorhanpore, on the 
T’apteej ig miles/’/: The gi^d^^^j^hicalfeature of this 

yoi,,xvn. ( """ 
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tract is the chain of Chats which runs along the western boun- 
dary of the Deccan for its whole length, at a distance of 40 or 
50 miles from the sea. The table-land oh the east is nearly as 
high as many parts of the ridge of the Ghats;, but there are 
many hills risiug above it to a height of from 1,000 to 1,600 
feet. The plateau is for a considerable distance rendered very 
broad by numerous spurs issuing from the range, jap^ong which 
are deep, winding, rugged valleys, often filled!Wrth’f^fc;jungleJ 
Further east the branches from |lie G 1 1 at s become less! freqy o n t, 
and the country becomes more level till the neighbourhood of 
the Nizami^ frontier, where it is an open plain. 

The western portion of the Deccan, includip^’thi^jistric.ts 
pf Nassick, Poona and Satara, is liilly; the valleys ritih^attd; highly 
Cultivated ; ; and the country diversified and beautifet"-’ Fiirther 
to the east the country is more level, the soil of a more arid des- 
cription and much less productive, owing to the diminished rain- 
fall. The absence of timber, except a few stunted babool trees, 
or other acacias, is also remarkable. The country south of the 
Krishna, or, as the Marliattas call it, the Carnatic, lias :feyr;hills, 
and few tracts incapable of cultivation. Except in thdimpiediate 
neighbourhood of the Ghats, where are large tvsLcUf^ibi xeiy 
valuable forest, it consists of extensive plains of black,' or/cottou, 
soil, which has been brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Cotton forms the principal product. ' jf?f 

The District of Kanara, forming the Southern ’portidlirdf the 
Presidency, is one of the most fertile in India. The plains are 
studded with cocoanut palms and rice fields; the hill slopes pro- 
duce cavdamums, pepper and aveca nuts ; and the summits of 
the Ghats are crowned with dense primeval forests of teak and 
pther valuable woods. In consequence of the profusion of ve- 
getation, the hilly districts are very unhealthy and the popula- 
tion is therefore exceedingly sparse. 

In proportion to its area, the Bombay Prcsidencjr'has the 
advantage of an extensive sea coast, . reaching from north to 
south from Ilo.nawar, in latitude 14° 3', to Cam bay, :at the head 
of the Gulf of the same name, in latitude 22° 16', a distance of 
581 miles ; in addition to which, along the western side of the 
Gulf of Cambay, is a sea coast of SO miles. This large extent 
o? poast is well supplied with harbours, including Coompta, Kar- 
war or Sadashiogurh, Vingoorla, Deogurh, Viziadroog, Jayagurh, 
Kajapore, Chawal, Bombay, Bassein, Damaun, Surat, Broach 
and several others of less importance; None of these, however, 
with the exception of Bombay and, perhaps,- Karwar, can be 
approached or quitted /fith safety, puring the prevalence of the 
South-West monsoon. : •' . "v ' 



Physical Description of Sind. l$3 

Sind . — The province of Sind lies between nortli latitude 23° 37’ 
and 28° 22', and east longitude 66 c 43' and 71° 3', and embraces 
an area of 52,120 square miles according to some authorities, and 
00,240 square miles according to others. The, population is 
remarkably scanty, scarcely exceeding 20 persons to the square 
mile. The general aspect , of the province is that of an alluvial 
plain, shut,ih|,by the Hala Hills on the west and by deserts on 
the east, ojitf is inch as to have occasioned a comparison with 
Egypt, wjd3hjbuhtry Sind, in many points, strongly resembles, 
being aibnos|;as dependent on the Indus as Egypt is on the Nile 
for irrigation' and fertilization ; resembling it as regards the scanty 
fall of rain, 'and agreeing very much in its vegetable and animal 
products. At Kurrachec the annual fall of rain does not exceed 0 
inches; at "Hyderabad 2 "55 inches ; and at Larkhana; in North 
Sind, three years have been known to pass without any rain at 
all. The great feature of Sind is its river. The Indus is called 
Sindhuh throughout its course ; but frotn Kalabagh to Atak it 
is sometimes locally termed Atak. From Bakar to Kalabagh 
is the Upper Indus, from Bakar to the sea the Lower Indus. 
From the sea to Attok, in a straight line, is 648 miles ; by the 
river 942 miles. The width of the surface water in the dry 
season is from 480 to 1,600 yards ; the average width 680. The 
greatest depth is found between Kalabagh and Attok, wheye jt 
is 186 feet ; the average depth is 24 feet in the freshes, but in 
the dry season from 9 to 15 feet. The velocity is 7 miles per 
hour in the freshes, 3 in the dry season. The maximum dis- 
charge per second is 446,080 cubic feet in August ; 40,857 feet 
in December. The river rises in March and falls in Septem- 
ber ; unlike, the Ganges and Mississippi, it does not submerge 
its delta or inundate the valley through which it, passes to a 
very wide extent. Its floods are capricious, taking for several 
year*. together.. to the right bank, and theu for a like period to 
the opposite side ; they are also partial, aud; at the height of the 
freshes the Persian wheel may be seen at work watering the fields 
on the banks. 

Throughout Sind the soil is a stiff greasy clay, occasionally 
mixed • with sand and almost everywhere impregnated with 
salt and nitre. East of the Indus, and beyond its fertilizing 
influence, the country becomes a desert of bard clay, interspers- 
ed with sand hills covered with coarse, nutritious grass, afford- 
ing .food, for herds of camels, oxen, buffaloes aud flocks of 
sheep. We„st of the Indus a few limestone and salt ranges are 
the only heigh ts met with v till the valley terminates iff the 
mountains of JBeloocbistan. %■,. - 



- I'he ctiraate is remarkably dry and sultry. At Sukkhur the 
summer temperature is 102°, and even the waters of the Indus 
obtain a warmth of 92°, while further north the lieaf is much 
greater. Thp hot season lasts from March to September ; the 
cold from October to March. During the latter, in tho nor- 
thern districts, frosts occur. Rain seldom falls, the country 
being beyond the influence of both monsoons, Qnejnonsequence 
of this is an incredible quantity of dust test wind 
raises it in clouds and frequently dust storms^ o||^|ha1i almost 
defy description. • J. >t V; '/ ^ S&rC 

The arable parts of Sind produce two' ci , opSu^;,,.^ear — the' 
kureef crop, which is sown in Spring and reaped u| Autumn, 
consisting of those products which require coh&ideJij&ble, heat to' 
bring them to maturity, such as rice, maize, cott^h^ sugar, and 
indigo ; and the rubbee crop, which form 3 the Spring harvest, 
consisting of wheat, barley, millet, oil seeds, hemp and 
tobacco. In the districts not affected by the inundation the 
crops are artificially irrigated, in some places- by? simply opens 
ing canals and drains, in others by means of Persian wheels 
worked by camels. Besides tbe staple crops, pulses, pumpkins, 
and other similar plants, dates, mangoes, plantaius^figs, grapes 
and many other fruits are grown. In most situation^gigantic 
grasses abound and. furnish, excellent material and 
thatch. ..• v .••• 

The northern limit of the Western Ghats is the valley of 
the Taptee, of which a branch from the Sahyadree Mountains (as 
the upper parts, of the Western Ghats are called by the Natives) 
forms the southern inclosing range, about latitude 21° 21° 15', 
and is connected with groups which diminish in height towards 
the east, until they sink into the table-land of Berar. The 
Sahyadree range: in this part consists of tmppean formations, 
which extend: to the sea coast, forming the: rocks of Bom- 
bay and Salsette, ahd others in that vicinity; ^ In lati- 
tude 21°' 10 ', lbngittrde474!V:this great range - turns south, 
nearly at right angles tothat which forms the south inclosing 
range of the valley of the Taptee. Tts elevation increases as it 
proceeds southwards, and at Mahabkshwur, in latitude 18", 
longitude 73 J 40', is 4,700 feet above the sea. In this part, as 
elsewhere, the western declivity is abrupt, andrits base depressed 
nearly to the level of the sea ; on the eastern sidej though gene- 
rally undulating — or oven rugged-— it slopes gradually eastward' 
towards the plain of Hyderabad. In respect to, geological structure, 
it maybe obBerve^VS^^Uf: of the- Western 
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Ghats is of primary formation; inclosed by alternating strata of 
more recent origin. These strata, however, have been broken up 
by prodigious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from Mabatbleshwur 
to their northern limit the overlaying rock of the Western Ghats 
is stated to be exclusively of the trap formation. The face to- 
wards the IConkan is nO;t uniformly precipitous, but consists of 
Vast terraces vptb abrupt fronts, such a confirmation being char- 
acteristic of-i^^ 

The sc;ene#5i^i&ys stupendous scarps, fearful chasms, numer- 
ous waterfalls,’ dense forests and perennial verdure. Chasms 
and breaks in the brows or the culminating ridges of the range 
give highlands, and ate denominated ghats or 

passes, a hamewhicli lias become generally applied to the range 
itself. The principal clevatious between the eighteenth arid nine- 
teenth' degrees of latitude are Purandhur, 4,472 feet ; Singh ur, 
4,102 ; Hureechttinieigur, 3,894. In consequence of the boldness 
of tbe declivities and tbe precipitous character of the faces of 
the trap rocks, the summits, in many parts of the range are nearly 
inacceSsi||i& . ..The natural strength of these portions lias in 
many ..been increased by art, and the hill forts in all 

agek “of Inifitm ."liistoiy have been regarded as the bulwarks of 
tbe Deccan! " The trap formation terminates southward on the 
sea coasf in abdnt latitude 18°, and Js succeeded by laterite; 
a ferruginous clayi easily cut, when first raised, but by continued 
exposure’ to the atmosphere becoming hard as brick. This 
last mentioned formation extends southwards as the overlying 
rock, almost without interruption, to Cape Comorin, covering 
the base of the mountains and the narrow slip of land that 
separates them from the sea. South of Mabableshwur, and 
iu latitude about 13°, the elevation diminishes, so as not to be 
more than ‘1,000 feet above the sea ; the slopes are gradual and 
the outlines rounded. . 

The Konkan is that j>art of the country ivhioh lies between* 
tbe Ghats, and tire sea, and extends.; along; ?the coast from 
Sadsbiwagur t<? the Tap tee. Although so far below the great 
chain of mountains stretching along parallel with the Western' 
coast- of India, the Koukan is by no means a flat country ; on 
tbe contrary, it is in most parts remarkably rugged and bioken, 
interspersed with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersected 1 
by livers .an^nvt^petless rivulets, rocky and clear, until they 
descend pu the le^ei, where they are affected by the tide, when’ 
they are vejiy deep and muddy. The roads are generally stony 
footpaths,- and, become more inaccessible jas they approach the' 
Subyadree'Menntains, !. : v . ; y r .',:. . - 
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Notwithstanding the roughness of feature which characterizes 
the Konkan, it is in many parts remarkably fertile. Its breadth 
from the sea to the summit of the Sahyadree range; is.of unequal 
extent, varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. The top or table- 
land, which is in many places very extensive, forms part of what 
the natives call Konkau-Ghat-matha, or Konkan ou the top, to 
distinguish it from Thai- Konkan, or Konkat)i^.^|^.w • the Ghats. 
The highest part; of the ridge is that which Imin|||[§iely faces the 
Konkan, and the summit is generally from one tp two thousand 
feet above the tableland. The breadth of the Konkau-G bat- 
math a is about twenty or twenty-five miles, and comprehends alt 
the mountainous tracts* on the upper or eastern side, including 
the valleys that lie between the smaller branches of hills. The 
iVIahrattas, in short, reckon the Konkan- Ghat-matlia from the 
points at which these branches terminate in tlie^plain on the 
eastern side to the summits of the ridge facing the Konkan. 

The principal rivers in tlie Southern P] vis i o n are — the 
Taptee, the Godavery, the Bheema and the Krishna. For 
some distance along the banks of these rivers the soil i s in gene r a l 
excellent, and the crops raised cannot be. exceede^ii^pihalfty and 
luxuriance. The banks of the Godavery, or Gurigaas it is termed 
by the Marliattas, and of the Bheema, and its tributary streams 
the Ueera and Man, are all celebrated for tlieir breed -pf horses — 
particularly the two last; these horses, though small, are ac- 
counted the best and the hardiest that are reared m ithe Deccan. 

Aden ,— Almost the most southerly point on the Arabian coast, 
Aden is situated in latitude 12° 47' north and longitude 45° 10' 
east. It is a peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference, 
of an irregular oval form, five miles in its greater and three in its 
lesser diameter, connected with the continent by a low, narrow 
neck of land 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place 
nearly covered; by the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a 
large crateri formed, by lofty and precipitous hills • the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet ; those oh the exterior 
sides slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, w hich 
form a series of valleys radiating from a common centre. The 
town and part of the military cantonments are within the crater, 
and consequently surrounded on all sides by hills, save on the 
eastern face, where a gap exists opposite the fortified island of 
Seerah. . • 

Climate , — The foil owning tables exhibit in a compendious shape 
the principal meteorological elements at Bofhbay for eacli month 
and for the whole year. Table No. I is a comparative statement 
showing the normalihet cai hhkrhcterist ics of each month, 




Table No. II shows tbe mean, maximum, and minimum values 
of tbe principal meteorological elements at Bombay for each 
iponth apd for the whole year, 
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Eomlay. 



The climate of Northern and Middle Sind, is very trying. 
The rainfall is almost nil, and the hot weather may be said to 
last for six months in the year. In general. fain falls only once 
in three years, when from . 8 to 10 inches may be expected. 
During the last two years rain has almost deserted the province. 
Jn no place has more than two inches fallen in the two years 
and ip some places le§3 than jt$f an inch represents the total 
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rainfall of the year. The country is in consequence — except 
on the banks of the Indus — quite bare of vegetation. Within 
reach of the sea breezes the climate is very different, and the 
temperature seldom excessive ; but beyond their influence, the 
hot winds from the great desert on the one side and from 
the rocky hills on the other are exceedingly severe. It is not 
uncommon; for the thermometer to remain at 100 Falir. day 
and night -irb bungalows for days at a time. The cold season, 
on the contrary, is very bracing. It often, at night, falls below 
freezing point and the temperature in the daytime is delicious. 
The prevailing winds are from the north in the cold season, and 
from the south in the hot. Save the drought above mentioned, 
there was nothing to deserve notice in the climate of the year 
under report This drought caused great mortality amongst 
the flocks and herds. In the hilly districts to the west of the 
Kurracliee Collectorate, where the Bebochees live solely on the 
produce of their flocks, it is estimated that two-thirds of the 
sheep.and goats died. 

" Administrative Divisions .— The Presidency of Bombay, ex- 
clusive of ; the Province of Sind, is divided, for administrative 
purposes, into two Divisions. Each Division is the charge of a Re- 
venue and Police Commissioner. These Divisions- are subdivided 
into eighteen executive districts, which are administered by Of- 
ficers officially styled “Collector and Magistrate.” The Nor- 
thern Division consists of — 


Ahmedabad, ' 
Kaira, 

Puncl^ Mahals, 
Surat, ' 
Broach, 


Khandesh, 
Nassick, 
Thana, and 
Kolaba. 


The Southern Division consists of — 


Ahmednugur, 

Poona, 

Sholapolre, 

Satara, 

Kaladgee, 


Rutnageeree, 
Dhanvar, 
Belgaum, and 
Kanara. 


These districts, with the exception of Punch Mahals, are 
subject to the Regulations. The district of Punch Mahals is 
attached to the Kaira Collectorate. 
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Bombay. 
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Sind is divided into five parts, of which three are adminis- 
tered Joy Collectors and two by Political Superintendents. The 
Collectorates are those of Kurracliee, Hyderabad and Shikar- 
pore, and the Political Superintendencies are the Upper Sind 
Frontier, and the Districts of Thur and Parkur on the South- 
Eastern Frontier. 

The head-quarters of the Collector of Kurracliee are at the 
town of that name. The district is situated ou the south-west 
of the Province, and consists of three Divisions, each of which is 
managed by a Deputy Collector, who is also a Magistrate of Divi- 
sion. The principal ot these is Sehwan, and includes four Taloolcas, 
which, commencing from the north, lie in the following order : 
Dadoo, Sehwan, Majanda and Kotree. They are all on the right 
bank of the Indus. The Deputy Collector is stationed at Kotree, 
on the banks of the # river, which is the terminus of the Sind 
Railway and the Indus Steam Flotilla. The two last mention- 
ed Talookas contain a mere strip of culturable land on the banks 
of the Indus ; but Dadoo and Sehwan are very extensive and fer- 
tile, being, watered by the Western Kara River, which is a 
branch of the Indus, by the Muncheer Lake, and by the Arool 
River. The length of this charge is 126 miles. The next t>vo Divi- 
sions are those of the Jharrak, on the right bank, and Shajiban- 
dur, on the left, and include the whole of the Delta. The first con- 
tains the three Talookas of Tatta, Sakra and Ghorabaree, and the 
second Jatee, Mirpore, Batora, Bela and Shahbandur. The prin- 
cipal towns in them are Tatta, and the seaport town of Ketee in 
the Ghorabaree Talooka at the mouth of the Indus. The Deputy 
Collectors of both these divisions live at Jharrak, in the Tatta 
Talooka. It is intended to station the officer in charge of the 
Shahbandur at Suja'wul, within his District, hut the measure is 
delayed for want of a bungalow. Besides the three Divisions 
just described, the Collectorate contains the hilly tract which 
is called Kohistan and the Kurracliee Talooka. These are admi- 
nistered by the Collector himself. „ 

Each Talooka is managed by a Revenue Officer called a Muk- 
tiarkar, who is usually a First-Class Subordinate Magistrate. 
It is divided into groups of one or more villages called Tappas, 
tlie accounts of which are kept and the revenue collected by 
stipendiary officers called Tappadars. 

The Hyderabad Collectorate lies wholly on the left hank of 
the Indus, between the Kurracliee Collectorate on the one side, 
aud the Thur and Parkur Districts on the other, it is separat- 
ed from a portion of the Shikarpore Collectorate by the territory 
of His Highness Meer Alee Murad. The most northern Division 
is that of if&Qshaka, containing ip the order named, the four 
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Talookas of Kaudiara, Nansbaka, Mora and Sakkarand, the two 
first of which are a portion of the resumed districts, of the 
Khairpore State. The Deputy Collector’s head-quarters are 
at TarushMee,: iu Ihe Nanskahra Talooka. South of this 
Division is that of H ala, at the town of which name the 
Deputy Collector resides. The Talookas here are also four 
in number, viz, Hala, Meerpore, KhashaUadpbrb^Mid Tanda 
Alkar. The Hyderabad Talooka is managed by an Extra 
Assistant Collector, who also carries on the Magisterial duties 
of the town. This Talooka is On the bank of the Indus, 'the 
town being only 3$ miles from the river, across which commu- 
nication with Kotree is maintained by a steam ferry, which plies 
on the river . daily from daylight till dusk, and at fehoft inter- 
vals. The most southern portion of the Collectorate cousists 
of the Division of Hohamed Khan’s Tfnda, with the Talookas 
of Gunee, Badeen, Tauda Baga and Mob bat Dera. The whole of 
this Collectorate is permeated by canals and is very productive. 

The Shikarpore Collectorate lies mostly on the right bank of 
the river, north of the Kurrackee Collectorate and south of the 
Upper Sind Frontier' Districts. One Division, however, having 
within it a portion of territory resumed from Mcer Alee Murad, 
is on the right bank, between the State of Bhawulpore and the 
northern boundary of the Khairpore State : this is Roliree, so 
called from the town of that name. The Deputy Collector’s 
head-quarters are at Ghotkee. This district is the largest in 
the Collectorate, containing 4,220 square miles. It consists of five 
Talookas, Roliree, Saidpoor, Ghotkee, Meerpore and Abantea. 
On the left bank, the most southernly division is that of Mehar 
.also a-Deputy Collector's head-quarters, containing the Mehar, 
Teeggeer, N usseerabad and Kukkur ’J’alookas. it, ac well as the 
succeeding Division, are traversed by the Western Nara. North 
of Mehar comes Larkbana, another Deputy Collector’s charge, 
with his residence there, containing most fertile lands and 
valuable canals; Rata Dpra, Seejawal, Larkhana, Kumbarund 
and Labdaria are the names of its Talookas. The remaining 
Division is that of Shikarpore and Sukkur : it consists of 
two Talookas of these names, and of a third, the Nahskahrai. The 
Deputy Collector lives at Sukkur. It is the most northern 
of all, and contains, as the name of the Talooka implies, the 
capital of the district, a large commercial city, -and Sukkur, 
on the Indus, a great emporium of trade. Altogether the Col- 
lectorate is the richest in Sind. 

The Upper Sind Frontier consists of only three Talookas, 
namely, Jacobabad, at the town of which name the head-quarters 
of the force for the protection of the frontiers posted, Tkul 
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md Kashmore. It is bounded by the Shikarpore Collectorata 
•n the s *uth, and by Beloockistaa and the Punjab District of 
)ohra Giiazee Khan on the west and north, on the east bytKe'; 
inlus. It Ts on the right bank of the Indus and is watered by 
everal large canals. The revenue, compared with ordinary 
iistricts, is large.; ‘ It js‘ managed .bgjj, JDeputy Collector under 
ho orders of is also Commau- 

lant of the Fnen^ter Force. : • • ‘ . 

The last diilric't ‘in Sind is that *of Thur and Parkur. It 
sontains 7 ;Talo6khs, named Umarkot, M.iti, Dipla'i and Chachra 
n the Thur,’ Nugur in Parkur, and Kipra and Sangar on the Nani, 
.’ho head-qbafteis of the Political Superintendent, who, like the 
.Political. Supenjfterfdeut of the Upper Sind Frontier, is his own 
hiperiuteudeut of Police, is at Umarkot, the birth-place of 
-lie Emperor ijfkbar. The administration of the country is cur- 
ded on on the same model as the rest of Sind, save in respect 
if civil suits. 

Population .-- A census was taken on the night of February 
’1st, 1872^;M jijvhich these are the general results : — 


Coliectorates. 


[ Population. 

Total. 


Males. 

Females.. 

* Northern Division, 

A 'imodabndf.--- ;,5' ... 


570,207 

342,372 

■ 712,679 • 

id. mi'll . , . m. 

... 

345,259 

142.390 

287,642 

K.-bln ' ' ... - 

.. 

157.776 

145,990 

303.766 

Kau» ... ,. v . ... 

... 

404,841 

335.359 

740,200 

l\ il.i'ulOLsil ... : ... 

... 

494,845 

462,315 

957,160 

N ... - 

... 

318.045 

324,240. 

672.791 

' »i iH: It Akilitilfl ... 

... 

116.716 

101,365 

218.581 

>UIMl ... 

... 


492 6S4 

Tituntt .... ... 

... 




. 633,183 

TwUi .Northern Division 

... 

..... 

, '• ..... 

5,018,586 

toiuheru Division. 

Alinioiluugsur ... ... ... 


.361,282 

. m t M5. 

007,537 

h«'!;;uuia ... ... ... 

... 

436.71*9 

896.208 

832.933 

Ivinura ,. . M . ... . ,.fc. 

* , i’ii 

T97,343 

177.437 

374.780 

l Inrwur . • ... "... 

... 

463,812 

4277 99 

883,6H 

Kaladghee •' ' w, v; ■ *». 

... 

385 .248 

356,890 

742,135 

I'uoiia : V, ; . ... 

... 

, 414.066 

373,486 

792,552 

ivutnageereo ... ... 

... 

* 816,286 

. 317,291 

OiiO 577 

•Sit tarn ... ... • 

... 

5;i4.u&7 

494,403 

1,023 520 

shoiapore ... ... ... 


292,217 

277.605 

571,822 

Total Southern Division 

... 

3,420,037 

3,164,433 

0,534,472 

fciud Division. 





Hyderabad ... ... 

... 


250,306 : 

533,399 

Kurmchee ... ... 

... 



Miik«rjpore . ... . 

n. 

297.818 

244.097 

541.915 

Thur ami Parkur ... 

... 

133 416 


i 25,000 1 

Upper Sind » : i l », ... 


46,500 

28,500 P 


City of Bombay ... 

... 


... ••• 

640,636 | 

Total Sind Division and Bombay 


..... 


2,330,940 

Presidency of Bombay - 

IM ■ 



13.0S8"097 j 




1 - . 

j 






$1$ , JBerar. .. 

Berar- 

Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is permanently ‘ 
assigned by the Nizam to the Government of ludia in payment 
of tiie treaty obligations of 1633 and LSUI, subject to .the comli- 
tiou that the surplus' revenue shall be paid to jJyderabad. 'J’lie 
province is administered by two Commissioners under the 
liesideni of '.ilyderabad. ,As re-arranged iu |868 it contains 
5 di strici8 in 2di visions. • • ■ 

Area.— JBerar forms tine northernmost portion of the Hydera- 
bad State, running up from the south, with a breadth gradually 
narrowing till an extreme point touches the Taptce river ; it is 
half-surrounded on the east, north, and north-west by the Nag- 
pote territory. On the west it extends with'the Khandesh Ool- 
lectorato, in Bombay, along some forty milcs of.boider. The 
extreme length from east to west is about 150 miles, ami the 
breadth averages 144 miles. It lies between longitudes 70° to 
79“ 13', ai >d is traversed-by 1B C 3o' to 21° 46' parallels of north 
latitude. The total area included within these limits is between 
seventeen thousand arid eighteen thousand square miles ; the 
whole of which is-adihiuigtered'ky^Briti8b1»MdeV8<' r ' r >Dividiiig 
the land of thf province into culturable and uncufturable, about 
13,000 square miles, or three -fourths, come under the former, 
and 4,000 square miles, or one-fourth, under the. letter descrip- 
tion ; of the ciiltttrable land one-fourth is returned as actually 
wider cultivation. There is no water communication in the 
province. The length of roads, metalled and -liilmetalled, is 
computed at 376 miles; and "the length of railway communica- 
tion openin' the end of the year was 166 miles. 

In the whole province there is only one natural lake, the salt 
lake of liUtiar. ' There are no large tanks nor - artificial 
reservoirs. 'Some shallow catchment basins have been .dammed 
up here and there, principally lor drinking watjer. At Siuuh- 
kiiern and at Basim, however, 1, here are a few liamlsome- 
stone-liued tanks. Some attempt at holding up the river waters by 
masonry weirs across their channels has been made at Malkaporo 
and Akolah. But the besi watei-worh now existing is an old 
and half ruinous conduit which was built about two hundred 
years ago by the Muhomedan governors at EUicbpore, to supply 
the town with water, as it still does! ' The principal rivers of 
Berar are the Taptee, the Purua, tlie W urdah. aud the Paeengu u- 
ga, or Pranheeta. !. 

Climate . — 1 lie Berar Valley is less congenial to the Euro- 
pean constitution than other parts of the Hyderabad country. 
But there are some pleasant spqtai evcti in Berar, such as 
iluldana aud Elifclipore,; The>^i#; wealherVspts in early, llm 
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short bracing cold scab on vanishing when the ground has been 
laid bare by the harvesting of the crops. The heat, however, 
does nut ymch increase till the end of March. After the 1st 
of May, it becomes very trying.-; but the fierce hot winds of 
Upper India are not experienced except in a very mild degree 
and mitigated. -iorin...: JSven in Juiie the nights are compara- 
tively cool. 

In 187X^we rainfall was unusually scanty and led to much 
liards!np,^Thesfbllb\viiig shows the rainfall during each month of 
the year; Sait the head-quarter stations of the several Districts, 
and also df^the mean temperat ure at the head-quarter stations 
of the Ahotovj Oomrawuttee and Jiutdatiuli Districts where 
Meteorological Observatories exist — 

V-y R'tinJalL 


January 

: * 
j February 

; March. 

1 April 
' May 

; June 

! 

! July . 

| 

; AugUSfc 
September 
October 
November 
December 



Mean Temperature in ihade. 


January. 
February • 
March.., 
April 

May - 
Juue 
July 
A ugusfc 
September 
October 
November 
December y: 




■ ■ 

Akolah. 

Oomrawut- 
' te * ' 

Buldauah. 


69 3 

•. '• ' .. •• 

CO* 


74- 


. 74*8 

.1 • t 

77* 

■ 

8U* 


89 7 

- 01. 7- 

87 . 

tM 

92 64 

90 70 • 

Vi,',-.' 80* 

• • • 1 

■86 6 

84 9 

81 G 

«•« 

81-8 

8e»:,y 

4 77 35 


81- 

792 y : 

761 


SO 12 

78 9 - • 

wS-"75-3 

Ilf 

80 57 

80 3 y 

■ ■V; ro- 

• * • 

78 (j2 

77 8 y 

ve 4 


74-4 

74 9 y 

72 8 


Population . — No census Las been taken since 7th .November 
1867, when the population was 2,231,565 dwellij}^in|4U6,760 
houses comprising 6,694 towns and . villages.; 'yO^PIftiowns, 
Ellichpoie is the largest, having a population of27,?82 ; Oom- 
raivuttee comes next, having 23,410, then Atolali? having 
14,606, and Akote (in the Akolah d i strict ) h&vin^. 14,0<K;. 
This gives an average of 128 for every; square wij'e. The 
District of Akolah contained the largest population, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, the number being 649,134, Or- 191 per 
square- mile ; and the District of Woou the smallest, namely, 
477,361, which is only 86 per square mile. Of the total popu- 
lation, 1,163,197 were males and 1,078,368 were females^ 
1,435,374 were adults; 796,191 were youths, young women 
and children, under 13 years of age. Of Christians, there were 
903, of Hindoos 55,219, of Mahomedans 151,951, of yParsees 
75 and of other classes 2,020,417. The. agriculturists were 
100 to 63 non-agriculturists. .. 

The principal divisions of the peoples as to creed and caste 
were : — y,-,' 


Christians 

im hi 

Barrees ... 

Aiahomedani ... 
Brahmins 

E&shatriya ... 
Vaisbya ... 

Budra r. 

Out Castes, .n 
Aborigines 
Hindoo Beets Hl 


in 

<•» 






903 
16 
75 - 
134,951 
49,843 
86,831 
.. 28,018 
* 1 , 441,271 

... 80,61* 
... * 163,069 ‘ 
66,219 
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Feudatory India and the Frontier. 


CHAPTER II. 

BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA. 

Feudatory . — The Goveruoi General, through the Foreign Office, 
controls the feudatory portion of British India, which consists of 
153 States, ad niinistered by their own Chiefs, with varying powers 
amounting in , a few cases to the' power of life and death, but 
advised an ^controlled by ,• English officials, military and civil. 
This territory is being gradually surveyed tojpbgr Ajphically. A 
census, of the population has » been iakeii only id S lew States 
which - have recently happened to be under the direct adminis- 
tration of English officials, during the minority of tlfeir chiefs. 
The latest return roughly estimates the area of Briti^Feudalory 
India at 596, 71X) square miles and the population at ; SS millions. 
There is more than one-third of the a^ea and nearly one- fourth 
of the population of all India under Native administration. F rorn 
that area and that large body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
the revenues of India derive no benefit, while the expendi- 
ture is charged with the excess for political establishments not 
met by tribute, and with the military defence. >iNatiye States 
are not guided by international law, but by the law whieb natur- 
ally exists between a paramount power and its feudatories. That 
law is partly expressed in the Foreign Jurisdiction attd Extradi- 
tion Act, or Act XI. of 1872 f The cost of ad in i ni ster ing tli e JKe u - 
daiory States, or of our political establishments, is about £300,000 
a year. In 1870-71 it was £291,459 of which £28 , 348 was for 
Durban presents. The allowances and assignments under trea ties 
and engagements amounted to £1,737,037 in the same year, 
or an average of £1,800,000. The tributes and contributions 
from Native States amounted to £7 1 9,421 in the same year, which 
is about the average. It ik impossible to state the military charges 
for our troops iii Feudatory States. 

Foreign . — The Foreign States with which the Government 
of India has treaty relations, are Independent Burma, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia,,. Oman and Zanzibar. The Governor General is 
represented at Mandalay by a Political* Agent who lias consular- 
jurisdiction over j egistered British subjects, similar to that con- 
ferred by the “ capitulations” iu Turkey and Egypt; at Bhamo 
there is an Assistant Political Agent. A Mahometan gentleman 
acts as his Excellency’s representative in CabuL Of late the 
Persian embassy has been under the English Foreign Office. 
A Political Agent attends to English interests &t Muscat and 
in the Persian Gulf, and another at Zanzibar on the east coast 
of Africa. The Government of India protects, or, exercises the 
influence of a superior over Mun ipot^ Nepal 

and Beloochistan. At - M ;"A gent. 
The Commissioner of the BhootauDooars pays an annual allow-; 
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The Feudatories by Patent* 

ance to Bhootan so long as the country is at peace ; while he 
conducts our relations with the petty State of Sikhim. 'There 
is an English Resident, with physician and staff, at Khatmandoo. 
An English officer represents the Government at Khelat. 

The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 

In 1858, when; the Mutiny swept away the Emperor of Delhi 
and the East liidia Company, the Chiefs of India found 
themselves brought face to face with their Sovereign Queen 
Victoria. As a reward for loyalty all .who had remained faithful 
and were in actual administration of their estates, including the 
Maharajah of Benares and, subsequently, the young Maharajah 
of Mysore, received a recognition of the right of adoption on the 
failure of natural heirs. Lord Canning, after a reference to 
Her Majesty’s Government, wrote that despatch dated the 30th 
April i860, in which he decreed what Hindoo law had never 
absolutely ordained — that adoption to a raj should always be 
recognized by the Paramount Power, subject to the two condi- 
tions of loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to all engagements 
w i til the British Government. In that despatch he thus wrote 
— “The last vestiges of the Royal House of Delhi, from which 
for our own convenience we had long been content to accept a 
vicarious authority, have been swept away. The last pretender 
to the representation of the Peishwa has disappeared. •The 
Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
lace to face with its feudatories. There is a reality in the 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which lias never existed 
before, and .which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the Chiefs/’ This is the Sunnud or Patent:— 

4 * Her 'Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several Princes 
and Chiefs of India, who now govern their own territories, should he perpe- 
tuated, ah 'df that 'the representation and dignity of their Mouses should he con- 
tinued ; in fulfilment of this desire, this Suunud is given to you to convey to 
you the assurance that, oil failure of natural heirs, the British Government 
■will recognize and confirm auy adoption of a successor made hy yourself or hy 
any future Chief of your State that may be iu accordance with Hindoo law 
and the customs of you r race. Be assured that nothing shall disturb the en- 
gagements thus tnado to, you 80 long as your House is loyal to the Crown and 
f .lthful to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements whiih ruco.ci 
its obligations to the British Goveruweu:. 

(Signed) Canning. ’* 

17 th 14 arch, 13G2, 

A similar Patent was given to Mnhomedan Princes. The 
following is a complete list of the Feudatories, maiiy o i whom are . 
entitled also at o flutes varying from 9 to 21 guns. The names of 
Mussulman# ; :: $rev italics. ; 
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Feudatory. Place. Feudatory. - Place. 

AJeygnrh Rajah ... Bundleound, Kisliengur Chief .. Rajpootana. 

Akulkote Rajah ... fiatara, Rolhupore Rajah ... Ivo.hapore, 

A lipoura Jagheerdar ... Butidlecuud. lioomharson Chief ... I unjab. 

Jhinsiltt Chief ... {Jurat. lioouhiar Chief ... 1 uujab. 

liaujiwara ohief ... Rajpootana. Rotah chief ...Rajpootaua. 

Jfaoaee Naicab ... Central India. Kothur Chief .. Puujini, 

Ueejah Chief ,, ...Punjab, iiuihee Jagheerdar ... Buudlecuud, 

Bebroe Jagheerdar ... Bundlechnd. Kunny^Dhaua Jaghaardur Buuldecuud* 

Rehut Jagheerdar M . bundlecuud. . Kuppoorthulla JJajaR Punjab, 

helaspore ebiefcdE:v.- ' ... Punjab. ; Ruteh Chief Guzerat, 

Benares Ma hat tijia ... Benares, Logassio Jagheerdar Bumllecuud. 

j.ereuda Rujaa :, v- *«.■ ... Bundleeimd. LoharooNawab . ; #i? Punjab. 

Bhaghul Chief V.:^. : Punjab. Siakraie Chief >• ''<'0 Outf^frdriiica** 

i Bhopal Begum , ' .. Central India. • Muler tCotla iVawab , 4;;.« . ■ 

Bhownuggur Chief , M Kattiwar, Mood hole Chief -V " S Qtyykm Mfthrat* 

Bhu^hat Chief . ... Punjab. ’ • 

•bhujjee Chief ... Punjab. \Iundoe Chief ... Punji|bi 

Bhurtpore Maharajah ... Rajpootana. : Mungul Chief ... Punjab. - 

Rijawur Rajah ... Bundieehmi, Myhero Chief ... llubdleound. 

Rijna Chief Kundleouud. My long Chief Pumib. 

JSikaneer JUaliafajah ... Rajpootana. Mysore Maharajah ■ 

■ Boondee Rajah ... Rajpootana. Nabha Rajah " ' .w SWjnVr 

BukIuu Chief 'Punjab. ! Nagoda Chief flbiidiecuud. 

Buuganpully Jagheerdar ... Madras. Nahutu Chief ... Punjab. 

Bussahir Chief • . ... Piinj»b. iValagurh Oaief ...Punjab. 

Bus tar Rajah -V •- , w* Central Provisoes. Nimbaikur Jagheerdar of 

l allinjeE Cbobejls.sid? «.»• Buudlecuud. Pulton .. Satara* 

Cambay Nuwab '- v Bombay. Xizaiu of Hyderabad. ...Hyderabad, 

Chirkar.ee Itajah Oentrai India. Nowanuggur Chief .. liattiwar. 

C-humba Chief ... Panjah. Nyaguuti liebai Jagheerdar liundiecund. 

Chutterpore Rajah Buncileoupd. Oodeyporo Maharajah ... Rajpootana. 

<Cobhih Rajah 1 ... Cochin. * ctoharee Chief . ■ V." HutidlbUftnd^ ... . 

Gooch Behar Rajah ... Assam. : Paktunpore Demn \ f 

Cuttack .Tributary 'Chiefs- > Patnwdee Kaicab Pntjjab;? 

■sixteen . ... Qrfeea. ■ . ! Pertabgurh Rajah ... Uajbohtapa. 

,, Dewass,. Chief- Central India. Poodooeouu Chief •*.. dloarafcyc':- 

1 £)Uametf Chief . Punjab. - Punnah RaiAh ... Hundleeuud. . 

Bhar Chief J Central India. Punt Prithee N id bee ... gitawu : 

iUholepore Ran a ‘ ... Rajpootana. • Punt Sucheo /i 1 .'; BatUrji.' 

Bhoorwj’o chief ... Bundlecifmt Puaiaia Maharajah ... . -fa 

BhurinWe chief Sarat Patwurdhuna, jhe ..VifOuthbrn VIftnrat- 

i)oojantt tfuwab •'... Punjab. /Country, 

JJoongm-pore Chief . , . ... jRaopootana. Radhunpore Nawab 1 ... Bombay. 

Duiflay Jagheerdar efdhnit. 'Batara, RajpoepJa Chief. ... Rewa Kante. 

Durkc-t) Chief Punjab. Ramaroog Chief ... Southern Vi ahrat- 

Uutiia Rajali . '& iWtdleduncL i ta Country. 

Edur chief liuzerat. Rampore Naivab ... Rohilcitnd. 

V Furiecdkoto Wij*ah jPunjah, Re wah Rajah ... Bundleomui. 

<5erowiee Jagheerdar ... Bundlecund, {fawuut Wares Chief ... {Jawutit Wareo, 

v Ghurwai Rajah ... .^W. Provinces, derohee Chief , . « ■..Rajpootana. 

GouriUar Jagheerdar. ... Bundlecund. Shapoura Rajah ... N. vV, Province*. 

Guikwar Baro ia,, >iudia.i||a.bur&jah .« Obtitral India. 

' Ho/kar Con era r' India. {iirdar'--' : -:bhumaher0 Sing : ' v 

Jessultueie Chief V. Rajpootaua, Sindhonwal ^. Punjab, : . 

Jey pore Uuharajah . 11*0 poOtana. Sohawul Chief . . RUptMeeubd. 

Jhailawar R-iua ... Tatars. .Sooket chief " “.^Pohjalii.;- 5 

Jheendf it-ijah C. Ptinjah. twchcen Xawab ' • .„|Bumbay. ^ • 

Jignco Jagheerdar ... Bimdieeund. ■rumpthiir ttajah , ri Butidlecuud* 

Joobui Chief Punjab. •> ^uudogt Chief • . ... Madras. 

Joonauark Natcab ... Bombay. Sureea Chief ...Punjab. 

Joudbpoiu Chief ... R ijpootana. TehreO Chief **. Bundlecund. 

Jowra ATawab * ... ’entrai liidia.-’ € - Tej" bifig , - ’ ... nuudlecuud. 

Jussoo jagheerdar .undlecuud. Tonic Nawab *•* Rajpootana. 

Karonde Rajah ... Central Provinces. Toree Chief ' V Bundlecund. 

Kashuiere waharajah Puujab. 4 Trttvunoore Maharajah Travancote. 

Keouthtil Chief Punjab. _ Turoch Chief ^ Purijah. 

iverovriie ( hief ... Rajpootana* Ui war Chief ^ ... Rajpootana* 

Khulsett.Chief * «. Punjab. ■ . : V 

Besides these there are several great landholders and pen* 
sioners. The latest statistical and politipal information regard- 
ing the Native Chiefs is given in the fotlowing' sections under 
each l’rovince to which they belong j ? * 
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dittos ^ l,t37 No information! dT«o. 
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Feudatories in Madras and the A 7 ; TF. Provinces . 


Madras* 


Feudatory eft* Pensioner. 

Place or Fa- 
mily. 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

Military 

Force. 



•• 

-• * . 

•It ' 

£ 


* Princi of ArcoU if 7* 

Onrnatlc 



61,396 

NairTroors. 

Maharajah of Tavaneore ... 

Travancoro ... 

6.653 

. i,boo, aoc 

525,000 

Cost £17,860 

itajali o( COOhin •£*-■■■ 1.. 

Oocbln 

1,181 

1,037 

399,060 

123,700 

32.413 

U O. £3,226 

Uftjfth of Poadoocotfah r ... 

Poodooeottah ... 

263,730 


J iff keerdtur of 'Jsunganpiclly. 

Quddapali 

- 500 

- 33,200 

16,617 


Rajah of Sundew ‘ 

IJeliary 

146 

13,446 

3,782 


Jeypore and Hill Zemindars, 

Northern Olr- 

13,04, 



cars 

391,230 



AU ltojak ' . 

Cfttmanorfl and 

"• . 



Jeynoor Agettyjtfr Consisting 
of seyor»^itestate8, 
north-weS^Wf:'fkftguim» 

Southern Lac- 





cad i vo Is- 
lands 

9,446 

1,000 

2,000 

■ ! , . 


... 


300,000 


Total 


40,933 

1 

755,108 



. - V : ■ 

North Western Province's* 


■■m 


Square miles. 

Gross Retenue. 

Military 

Force. 

Nawab d/£aJnjborf '.« ; 

Id ft harajah of Benares, 

Rajah of Tehree, > 

Gurwhal J 

Total ;-"i« 

507,013 

•Reckoned in Ordinary 
Territory. 

200,000 

945 

(say) 443 

t 'V • •' 

141.13? 

8,000 

1,806 with 28 
guns and 992 
: police. 

707,013 

* 1.390 

149,177 ■ 

1,8C6 


The; census .of R^riji^e, token- in January 1S71, shewed 
that of the population 266,8 1 9 were males and 240,194 females. 
The population is almost equally divided between Hindoos and 
Mahombdans.Therewere 8 schools and .4 dispensaries in the State. 

Punjab. 

The total iiei-M tie iFeiSljLtoiiy States attached to the Punjab 
amounts „ apprOxiipately to 104,000 square miles; their popula- 
tion to about., five and a quarter millions, their revenues to 
about XlifiOO, 000 per annum, and their military forces (exclusive 
of mere armed retainers) to about 50,000 men. The total tribute 
received from! them is £28,000 per annum. 










Feudatoritt in the Punjab. 
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the Kashmeer and Phatician Feudatories. 129 

Kashmeer. — Arrangements under the Commercial Treaty 
t>f ]870 with Kashmeer for the exemption from duty of 
goods iutended for the territories of his Highness and for 
Central Asia, received the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The system is one of drawbacks. Goods registered 
at certain towns in the Punjab/ and reaching the Kashmeer 
border in unbroke’n bales, receive the equivalent for the duty 
which they have paid on reaching British india by sea. 
The shawl manufacture of the Kashmeer Valley rapidly re- 
covered from the effects of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
loss was 'not so great as might have been anticipated, as the 
greater* portion of the stock was held by French firms who were 
able to. wait till the termination of the war again allowed the 
trade to expand. The suffering in some of the English shawl- 
making towns, such as Umritsur, was greater than that expe- 
rienced in Kashmeer. 

The Phoolkian States . — The three States, Putiala, Jeend and 
Nabha, during 1871-72 remained under the direct political super- 
intendence of the Punjab Government, the Agency having been 
abolished. The Maharaja of Putiala takes the- utmost interest 
in the progress of the country, and the good of the people. 
The system pf criminal procedure in force in ; British Pro- 
vinces has been generally introduced. The English revenue sys- 
tem is to a great extent followed. A newspaper has been 
started at Putiala itself. Education made considerable progress. 
The three States are all interested in the constructional' the 
Sirhind Canal ; but the share of Putiala, which will amount 
in cost to nearly 90 lakhs of rupees, is by far the largest, that 
of Jeend and Nabha being from five to seven lakhs. One 
great branch of this canal will be called the Putiala branch, 
and will be under the direct management of that State. 
The Raja of Jeend performs all important work himself, 
decides all cases and dictates all important correspondence. He 
was engaged in the rebuilding of his old capital of Sangroor 
as a branch of the Sirhind Canal will pass very near the town. 
Raja Bahagwan Singh of Nabha died on the 31st May 1871, of 
consumption, which had been aggravated by habits of intemper- 
ance. Raja Heera Singh, bis cousin and successor, has since his 
accession shown considerable firmness and ability. The adminis- 
tration is now as orderly aS that of Putiala and Jeend; 

Bhawulpore was administered by Captain L. J. H. Grey, 
during the minority of the Nawab and great progress was 
The administration of Kapurthula which i$ conduct^jp^^^. 
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Bombay Feudatories; 


ancc with the procedure and principles in force in British terri- 
tory, was good. The Raja takes great interest iu the details 
of the administration, and has Under him several officials of 
ability, though it is to. be regretted that two parties, hostile 
to each other, exist in the durbar. 

The administration of Mundee immensely improved dur- 
ing the year, and the Raja shewed every disposition to 
better the condition of his country arid his people. A set- 
tlement of the land revenue "was commenced. Duiing the mi- 
nority of the Nawab of Malcr liotla, the State - remained 
under the management of the Commissioner of thp Um- 
bala Division and a special Assistant subordinate to him, 
who resides at Kotla itself. This town was, in January 1872, 
the scene of an attack on the part of a large body of Kookas, 
who had previously attacked the town of Maloudh, iu the 
Loodiahah District. The Maler Kotla officials made a gallant 
resistance, the Thauadar being killed defending the treasury, 
aud the insurgents rvere beaten off. Under the new Raja, 
Gopal Singh, the administration of Chimba cannot be considered 
good. , 7' . : 

Bombay and Sind* 

There are twelve States and circles of petty States under the 
Bombay Government : — 

VIII. Southern Mahratta States.’ 

IX. Akuikote. 

X. JSawunfc VYaree. 

XI. Jinjeefa, 

XU. Petty States under the 
Collectors and Political 
Agents, 


1 . 

Baroda. 

11 . 

Ivattiawar. *■ 

III. 

Fahlunpore. 

IV. 

Mahee fc ant a, 

V. 

Jiewa Kauta. 

VI. 

lvutch. 

VII. 

lvoklaporc. 


Baroda . — Mulhar Rao was installed as Gaekwar of Baroda 
in 1871. For revenue purposes the Baroda territory is divided 
into districts managed by officers styled Wywutdars. These dis- 
tricts are grouped into two divisions, of which the Northern in- 
cludes eight districts and the Southern fifteen. Each division is 
superintended by a Revenue Suba, subordinate-to the Revenue 
Sir Sooba at Baroda ; except in the Bhecl country, the system* of 
farming the revenue does not prevail m the Gaek war’s territory. 
In the district of Okhamundel, in Ivattiawar, from the failure 
< fi the rains, the season was one of scarcity, and would haVe been 
one of distress had not the Gaekwar granted, Rs. 10,000 for the 
relief of the district,. The state of tb« ^ag^ers .continued to 
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improve. Captain Scott reports favourably of the effect which 
the liberal terms offered under the new engagements had upon 
the increase of cultivation. The census was taken throughout 
the Baroda territories without opposition. The returns show 
a population of 2,600,000. Courts were established for the dis- 
posal of civil suits concerning property pfless than Rs. 6,000 
in value. Separate judicial officers preside over these courts. 
At Baroda, the seat of government, there are three courts with 
jurisdiction in suits of ten, twenty and forty thousand Rupees 
respectively. Appeals from these courts, and also suits in- 
volving an amount greater than Rs. 40,000, are disposed of by 
a court named the Beer Nyadhees. This court consists of five 
members, and is presided over by the Gaekwar himself. In 
tlie absence of returns, either criminal or civil, no opinion can 
be expressed as to tlio working of tlio courts, As State 
education has been introduced since the accession of the 
present Gaekwar, little more than a beginning can yet be looked 
for. There attended the High School in the pity of Baroda 658 
pupils; of this number 155 learned English, 221 Marathee 
and. 282 Gujrathee. Two vernacular schools were opened in a 
quarter of the town distant from the High School. Little was 
done tb improve communications in the Baroda districts. 
The present Gaekwar, on liis accession to power, admitted 
that reform was wanted, but, save in the matter of education, 
the year saw little change in the state of affairs at Baroda. 

Kattiawar ,*- Since 1820, when the British Governmentbecamo 
the supreme authority .in Kattiawar, it lias been the object to 
interfere as little as possible with the internal jurisdiction of tlio 
Kattiawar chiefs. The status of the smaller landlords, which bad 
till then varied , with the changing fortunes of their petty wars, 
was'fixed by the settlement of H07. The position of the Bliayad 
and* Mul Girassias, the chiefs’ kinsmen and the lesser landlords. 
Was recognised to bo different from that of ordinary subjects. 
Colonel Keatinge’s scheme for defining jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal, throughout the province, was introduced in 1863. Tlio 
right of appeal which this discouraged led to a new scheme of which 
these are the leading provisions, — (1.) The survey of the estates 
and the settlement of the right in land of the subordinate Giras- 
sias. (2.) The establishment of a tribunal, to bo called the Rajas- 
thanik Sablia State Court, for the decisiou of questions in dispute 
between Mul Girassias and Bhayads on the one hand, and thp_ 
Chiefs op . the other. Government will select six memhgf^ 
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From those six the President will choose two to sit with 
him for the decision of cases. Either party to a dispute will 
have the right of objecting to one of the members. No regular 
appeal will lie from the decisions of the Rajasthauik Sabha, 
but its proceedings will be under the general control of the pa- 
ramount power. In the event of a difference of opinion between 
the president and both of the members, the case will be 
referred for decision to the Political Agent. The phUce returns 
show that in no part ot Kattiawar, except in, Bhotynugur, has 
order been preserved and security of life and property maintain- 
ed. In the previous year 11 villages were attacked, 9 persons 
were killed and 11 wounded ; seven were carried off as hostages ; 
and the loss of property amounted to Rs. 26,067. In the year 
under report 39 villages were attacked, 19 persons were killed 
and 28 wounded, while property to the value of Rs. 92,057 was 
carried off. During the year 34 new schools were opened under the 
Government Educational establishment and two private schools 
were closed. This, represents an expenditure on the part 
of the Chiefs of Rs. 1,70,672, which, with the sum of Rs. 
1,80,000, subscribed towards the completion of the Rajkoomar 
College, makes a total 31 lakhs. 

Pahlunpore . — Of the eleven districts under the charge of the 
Political Superintendent of Pahlunpore, two— Pahlunpore and 
Radhunpore — are States of the first class, the, chiefs of which 
have powers of life and death over their oyn subjects. The 
judicial administration of the remaining States, which contain 
195,000 inhabitants, and extend over an area of 2,827 square 
miles, devolves on the Political Superintendent. An Agency 
Officer (Mehta), paid by the Talookdar, is stationed in each dis- 
trict to assist the Political Superintendent. These officers are 
not, however, invested with judicial powers. The revenue of Pah- 
lunpore was £37,593 in 1870-71, but it had been grossly mis- 
managed by the Dewan. The State of Radhunpore, though 
smaller than Pahlunpore, is rich, and yields a revenue of from 
4 to 5 lacs. The Chief of Radhunpore is an able and intelli- 
gent ruler, though he still remained intolerant of change. 

Itewa Kanta . — The district under the Political Agent of Rewa 
Kanta cofttains one State of the first class (Rajpeepla), five of the 
second, three of the third and two clusters of Estates, the Sunk- 
hcira Mehwas, near the Nerbudda, and the Pandoo Mehwas, a 
group of 24 Estates in the country south of the Mahee River,. 
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The Raja of Rajpeepla takes considerable interest in tbe 
management of bis kingdom, deciding criminal cases in person. 
He is, however, averse to change, and, in spite of tbe advice of 
tbe Political Agent, lias as yet taken no steps to improve his re- 
venue system or to better his subjects by the introduction of edu- 
cation or the construction of works of public utility. The condi- 
tion of Bariah continued to improve under the direct manage- 
ment of the Political Agent. The condition of Lunawada is not 
so prosperous as that of Bariah. 

Mahee Kanta . — The Political Agent in Mahee Kanta has 
under bis charge 54 tributary and 4 non-tributary States. Of 
these 12 are under tbe direct management of the Political 
Agent, of which the four most important are Edur, Posina, Tu- 
tor and Eloli. The State of Edur has been under attachment 
for 4 years. The census was taken without opposition ih Feb- 
ruary 1872. Tbe returns show a population of 445,093 per- 
sons, of whom 237,014 are males and 207,479 are females. The 
number of the sons of chiefs who received education at 
Sadra and Ahmed aba d continued to increase. There are now 
twenty. Six new village schools were opened raising the total 
number to 41. The building of the bridge across the Haunt- 
mutce River was begun. . *■. ' 

Kutch exports grain chiefly through the seaport towns of 
Mandavee and Mundra ; but grain is also imported to a smaller 
extent. Ten years have passed since His Highness Rao Prag- 
muljce succeeded to the throue of Kutch, and the manner iu 
which the administration has been conducted during that time, 
shows him to be an able and intelligent ruler. Since bis acces- 
sion tbe law has been codified, and a distinct Judicial Depart- 
ment,, organized ; while'by his wise liberality in the matter of 
education, a more fully developed system has been introduced 
than in any other Native State within the Province of Bombay. 
The Deda outlaws, Girassias of Morvee, from their retreat in 
Wagur continued to catise much injury to their Chief. The 
number of schools increased from 14 to 28 ; of these 16 are in 
the llao’s towns arid villages, and 12 in those belonging to the 
Chiefs. The road between Bhooj, the political, and the port of 
Mandavee, the commercial, capital of Kutch, was repaired. 

Kolha'porc . — The most important event was the adoption, on 
the 23rd October 1871, of* son and successor to the late Rajah- 
ram Chjuthaputta Maharaj. Tim boy is the son of Dmlcur' 
Rao Bhonslay Sawurdekur. He was chosen by the family 
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of the deceased prince as the nearest in collateral descent 
to the line of the great Si vajee, and as the most promising of 
those who were eligible. An additional inducement *\vas found 
iu the fact that, on the first occasion of an adoption in the Kol ha- 
pore family, just 100 years ago, the selection was made from the 
same branch of the , Bhonslays. The. young Rajah received, 
on adoption, the name of Sivnjoe.' The census was taken on 
the night of the 15th February 187*2. The population exclu- 
sive of the British troops, is returned at 802,607; ■' The returns 
for ther city of fcolhapore show a population of 37,662. , 

Southern Mahmtta States . — The administration of the Chief 
of Sam glee continued to be most discreditable to him. ' In Octo- 
ber 1871 the young Chief of Mirnj, Guiiputrno Guudgadbur, 
was placed in charge of the administration of his estate. This 
Chief, who is now 23 years of age, enjoys the advantage of hav- 
ing shared in the administration of his estate during the past 
two years. ' The amount of surplus revenue during the manage- 
ment by the Political Agent exceeds 5 lakhs ofltiipees. 

Moodhola suffered from drought. The question, of succession 
to the property and estates of Trimbuckrao Keshow,one of the 
younger Chiefs of Kuruudwar, was settled,. 

. '' 7 #^ . 

Akulhote . — The census was taken on the ,21st . February. 
Since 1848. the population has increased sliglitly, while the 
number of houses has diminished. The effect of the construction 
of roads iu developing traffic is apparent from the increased 
number of carts, of which 416 arc returned as compared will'. 
100 iu 1843. 

1848 ... - U. Population- ..7 ... 77,339 

1872 ... . ... „ ... ... 81,008 

1848 ... ... Houses ..." ... 13.307 

1872 .... ... „ ... ... 13,185 

Satuantwaree shews an increase of land revenue to £24,562. 
Though the relations between the Nawab of Jivjeera and his 
Sccdhee Sirdars were still unfriendly, the public peace remained 
unbroken. The Political Agent of Kaira reports a falling off in the 
trade of the Cambay Port. Sucheen, Ban sad a and JDharampore . 
are under the supervision of the Political Agent, Surat. The Agent, 
to the Governor, Punch Mahals, reports favourably of the small 
State of jNanikotk and the building of a fort at Jambooghora, the 
capital of the State. Pinth is under the direct management of 
the Political Agent, Nassik, who gives a.fayouraWe report of the 
young Chief, . - 
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'1 he finances of Sqvanoor continued to improve under the 
management of the Political A gent, Dhanvar. The Political 
Agent speaks in favourable terms of the management ot the 
l J unt Sucheo State by the Kharbaree appointed by Government. 
In Fhulton the Nailc iiimbalker takes an active part in the 
management of his £>tate. The nnsgoverumentydf'.the Chief of 
Jutt was conspicuous. The financial condition of Jowar was un- 
satisfactory. The estimated population of the Ddrigs v?as 18,49Q, 
composed almost entirely of Koonbies, Bheels and Coor lies. 
There are thirteen Dangs in all, containing 289 inhabited and 
389 deserted villages. 

Foreign . — The disaffection of his nobles from the Kbau 
of Kheiat is the most serious bar to settled government in 
Beloochistan. The efforts made by Turkish commanders to 
enter into relations with the subsidiary Chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood of Aden and Muskat., give an importance to Turkish success 
which would not otherwise attach to the annexation of territory 
in the interior of Arabia. The attitude assumed by the present 
Sultau Syud Burgash, on his accession to power in 1870, was 
hostile to the British Government. After the departure of Mr. 
Churchill, the Acting Political Agent was treated with courtesy, 
the restrictions were removed and the complaints against British 
subjects were referred for decision to the Political Agent. This 
change in demeanour would seem to be part of a new policy 
father than the result of personal feeling towards the represen- 
tative of the British Government. Syud Burgash owed his 
success iu great measure to the support ot the fauatical party in 
the State, and their favour was for a time necessary to him. The 
revenue is estimated at £65,400 from customs and private estates. 

Central Provinces. 

The 15 feudatory cbiefships have an area of about 2S,000 
square miles and a population about 1,095,000. Their gross 
revenue is estimated at £54,500, and the tribute they pay to 
the British Government is £13,523. The Government is car- * 
ried on on the ancient Indian patriarchal plan. The two larg- 
est States are Bustar and Karoud. They were Cbiefships un- 
der the Marhatta Government, and the Chiefs were recognized 
by the Bhonslas. -Patna and Bamra have the next area ; none 
of the others exceed 1,000 square miles. In population and 
•wealth however, Khairagurh aud Naudgaon, attached to the 
It ai pure district, exceed all the Feudatories. ' Of military force 
nothing deserving the name is kept up by any Chief. With 
the exception of Bustar aud Makrui, all the Feudatoryships lie 
in the (Jhutteesgurli Division. The Khairagurh and Patna States 
are under the management of British Officefs. < 

• OudhandBrhiBti;Bom^%y'y 
There are no Feudatojaei; ' 
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Government 6f Ind a# 

Hyderabad, under the Nizam still a" minor, has the largest 
income and population of the Feudatories, or upwards of two 
millions sterling derived from eleven millions ot people. His 
Highness, lias a salute of 21 guns. Hyderabad is administered, 
with the advice of the Resident, Mr. Saunders, Cl S., by the 
Nawab SiivSalar Jung, ' who in 186? carrietFout several ad- 
ministrative reforms. No annual Report on Hyde^bad affairs 
is published. When Sir 1 R. Temple was ftesidohiSbe submit- 
ted a full report, extracts from which were published by 
Parliament in 1809. A Subsidiary Force is maintained by 
the British Government at .Secunderabad, in the: neighbour- 
hood of Hyderabad, iu accordance with the "treaty of 1800. 
The force, known as the Hyderabad Contingent, is also can- 
toned in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained under 
the treaties of 1853 and 1800 Ijy the revenues of the as- 
signed districts known as the Berars, By the treaty of 1800 
the Subsidiary Force was to consist of eight battalions of in- 
fantry, two regiments of cavalry and the usual proportion of 
artillery ; and subsequently by the treaty of 1853 it was agreed 
that there should never be less than five regiments of infantry, 
with one of cavalry, and a due proportion of artillery stationed 
within the Nizam’s teiritory, unless with the express: consent of 
His Highness. By the treaty of 1800 the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent was not to consist of less than? drve thousand in- 
fantry, two thousand cavalry, aud four field batteries of ar- 
tillery, Since the late Nizam’s death the charges for his 
palace, court and family have formed a civil list of £800,000. The 
strength of the Nizam’s army is about 48,000 men, of whom 
f>,500.are cavalry. The annual cost is about 790,000/. In 1805-06 
the receipts amounted to 1,787,268/. and the expenditure to 
1,715,009/. leaving a surplus balance of 71,059/., which has since 
been considerably, increased so as to meet the outlays most 
urgently needed for public improvements, yet reserving an 
aderpiate amount annually for the final extinction of Ibe debt. 
The Nawab has supplied the capital for a. railway from 
Hyderabad to the main line from Madras to Bombay, which is 
already far advanced. 

The Rafyootana States. 

Rajpoolana stretches from 23° 15' to 30* North Latitude, and 
from 09° 30' to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten.milli- 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajraere. and Mairwara lie 
in the heart of Rajpoolana and arc administered by a Commis- 
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sioner under the Governor General. The eighteen Principali- 
ties are supervised by 'the Governor General's Agent, Colonel 
Brooke, in 1803 our political relations with Rajpootaua com- 
menced during the Jlahratta war, and in 1817-18 during the 
Piudarrco war^ ijU^Statijs . acceptedv’Our protection. Of the 18 ; 
chiefs 15 tu*eJ^jp6ofsi 2 Jats and 1 llahomedan: — 

Itajpooti 

1, Meywar^Oodeypore. • 9. Jeysufmere* 

2, Jeypb^l^' '■ • . 10. -Ulwur, 

a, Marwargr Jodbporei 11. Sirohee. 

4 , Jioumlee, 12, Do*ui£nipore. 

5. Jiikanecr. 13. Bauawara. 

0. Kotah, U. fqrtabguih. 

7. Kerowlee. 15. Jhaliawar, 

S. JxiBhenghur. 

Jut, 

10. Bburtpdro, | 17. Dholepore. 

Muliomcikui. 

IS. To iil;. 

Ameliorations.. have been introduced into Enjpootana gene- 
rally since Loid William Bontinck’s visit iu 1831-32. The 
state of the country is not perfect, ami there arc many dark 
spots behind the scenes. It cannot be said, for instance, of 
Joypore that the village population is as far advanced iu civili- 
zation as the town population. Some of the Native States, more- 
over, such as I^otah and Bikanere, show very little signs of im- 
• provement, even if they have not retrograded under bad rulers; 
but iu those capitals which have had the advantage of British 
management during a mint, rity much good has-been effected, 
which has not died out with tjie withdrawal of our interference. 
In late years, Oodeypore, Jeypore and Bhurtpore have been 
thus benefited, Jn these States improvement has been most 
marked, and they cover a considerable surface of Rajpootana. 
Other States arc affected by them or by the propinquity of our 
districts. The most notable instance of this is Kisheugurh. Con- 
siderable irrigation works have been undertaken by the Maharaja, 
and bis administration is formed on the model of that of the British 
district of Ajmere. There is much silent progress in Rajpoo- 
tana, though it must necessarily be fitful iu its nature ou ac- 
count of the welfare of each State depending on the individual 
character of its Ruler. Con.sta.ut intercourse with our officers, 
the knowledge of the growing prosperity of any State during 
the period of our management, and the increase in its revenues, 
make an impression ou the Native mind. They attempt to 
imitate what has brought so much wealth. They thus get to 
adopt ; our measures and system and the effects remain after 
direct in te^erence l$s, ceased. ■: . 
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Meywar Political Agency , ~ Meywar or Oodeypore is (he o] J-* 
est of the Rajpoot and, indeed, of all the feudatory stales of In- 
dia. The Maharana was invested with the insignia ot G. C. S. I. on 
Oth December 1871. All his feudatories, with whom his relations 
are most dordial, were at the ceremony. ^;Tbe administra- 
tion of the State is greatly improved under tfh&present chief 
Colonel Brooke remarks on the changes in years. The 
main street in the city has beeu much improved, the minor 
ones have been cleared, and European faces are net, though so 
strange as they used to be formerly. A much greater friendliness on 
the part of all classes was apparent, which was not a little owing 
to the present Maharaua’s partiality to European society and to 
the harmony prevailing between the Political Agent and hi tase If. 
A large school has been established at Oodeypore which is well 
attended by about 300 boys, and where English is taught. The 
school-house is a large and spacious building just behind the 
great temple. The Maharana takes much interest in its progress, 
and it flourishes accordingly. Adjoining the boys’ school is a 
girls’ school, also well attended. .Regular courts have taken 
the place of the irregular Native system. The flies are properly 
kept. Meywar benefited peculiarly during the minority. Kolhnree 
Kesree ting, the official at the head of the revenue de- 
partment, and formerly the Minister of Meywar, died during the 
year. He was the ablest man in the country, and fc will bo a great 
loss to the Meywar Durbar. Tire opium scales at Oodeypore 
weighed 4,881 chests against 4,488 chests in the previous year. 
The population of the city of Oodeypore is increasing owing to 
the opium trade aud good communication with Ahmedabad. The 
Maharawul of Doongurpore is reported as highly intelligent. 
There were complaints against the Maharawul of Banswarra. 
The debts of the Purtabghuv Maharawul were being reduced. 
Siudia’s territory of Jawud Necmuch was better administered. 

Jeypore Agency, — The Maharaja’s bodily and mental health 
was much improved by the skilful and successful operation on 
his right eye of Dr. C. Macnarnara. The geueral prosperity of the 
Jeypore State is reported as favourable ; the internal adminis- 
tration was carried on with the usual vigour and success. 
The distrust between the Jeypore Durbar aud the Shekcnvatiee 
chief was removed. The regency administration at Khettrec 
and Seetur worked favourably. The condition of the dependency 
of Ooniara is reported as most unsatisfactory. The criminal 
statistics of Jeypore show a steady improvement. No case of 
suttee or infanticide was brought to notice/ The practice of 
kidnapping female children for immoral purposes is the wane 
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ov. ing to the earnest endeavours of tlie Durbar to stamp it out 
The JVIaluiraja was engaged in the very creditable task of bring- 
ing about a reduction in marriage expenditure of all classes. A 
I’unchayet of the leading members was convened, who are to 
draw up rules and fix a scale of expenditure, which, will b$ strictly 
enforced. The year was favourable totbe State of Kishenghur. 
Land i-e venue .increased on account of the irrigation works 
executed by the Maharaja. The income of the Cbiefship of 
Latva was ratbenniore, a n d the expenditure less, than had been 
calculated on. The Jevpore school of art, dispensary and public 
works, were well carried on.. The Maharaja’s college and girls’ 
scliool prospered. 

Manual' Agency . — The Maharaja, who died in February 
1*73, and was succeeded by bis eldest son, continued to mis- 
govern Murwar in 1**71-72. Mullance in no way recovered from 
the effects of famine and continued drought. The Maharawul of 
Jeysulmere . is described as a young man of quick temper. good 
deposition, and amenable to reason ; but uneducated and inexpe- 
rienced. The town of Jeysulmere is built of what appears to bo 
sandy freestone, the dry air giving it a fresh appearance and 
making it look unusually clean and new. The elaborate carving 
on some of the houses is not to be equalled in any of the ffaj- 
pootana towns . in purity and variety, of design and beauty 
of material. There is a line water tank outside one of the 
town gates. In . the centre of Jeysulmere on a bill is the 
fort, which commands it and contains a second town. Ju 
it arc the Palaces, which the Maharawul rarely inhabits, as he 
prefers the lower town. 

Jl'.mwtee Agency.— "Flic relations of the Political Agent with 
the Boondee Durbar are on a very friendly footing ami the.old 
spirit of opposition has disappeared. Kotah is misgoverned and 
in debt. The Nawab of Tonic continued to superintend public 
affairs. Ho is anxious for the welfare of bis people, and of the 
approval of Government. Of late there lias been more religious 
toleration towards the Hindoos, much to the displeasure of the 
orthodox. The Jhallaioar Maharaj liana is most loyal. Con- 
tinued mismanagement rendered it necessary hi the interests of 
the young- Chief of Shahpoom and the people to afford to this 
petty State the benefit of the services of an old Government 
official, Moonshee Salik Ram. 

Eastern Slates Agency . — Dholepore lost its Chief early in 1873 
and lie was succeeded by his grandson, a minor, with liujali Sir 

yoL, xvn., part i. 3 . 
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Diukur Rao as guardian. The Maharaja otKcrowlic is intelli- 
gent. 

Bhurtpore suffered much by the removal of the English 
aud Native officials who had done so much for it during the 
minority.- The embankment of the KajpOotana State Railway 
between Bhurtpore and Agra was nearly completed. The line was 
opened iii 1873. In the 157 schools of the State there were 
3,413 boys.- 

Uhvn r Agency . — Captain Cadell’s first annual report on this 
State sketches its history and topography. Sheodau Sing, the 
present chief, succeeded his father in 1857 when he was 1 24 years 
of age. His favouritism towards Mahomedaus and frightful mis- 
rule resulted in insolvency* anarchy and revolt. A native Council 
was formed to mauage the State and the Chief was allowed Rs. 
15,000a month for his personal expenditure. Ulwur lies between 
28° 13' 25* aud 27°l4' 34" north latitude, and between 77°i5' 35" 
and 76° 14' 10" east longitude. Its configuration is irregular, 
and the greatest length from north to south about 80 miles, aud 
breadth from east to west about C0 # miles, comprising an area of 
about 3,000 square miles. It is bounded on the cast by Bluirt- 
pore aud the British district of Uoorgaou ; on the north bv 
Putiala and Nabha; ‘on the west by Nabha and Jeypore; and 
on the south by Jeypore aud Bhurtpore. The eastern pbrtion is 
open aud highly cultivated. To the west of this plain is a mass 
of hills from 12 to 20 miles in breadth, which run generally in 
parallel ridges, the highest of them being upwards of 2,200 feet 
in height. They are a continuation of the Aravully Range. 
They are covered with grass and jungle and yield much wood 
lor charcoal, of which 12,G3() tons a year are required (oj the 
iron-smelting furnaces. The hills are rich in mineral productions, 
lion ore is found in large quantities close to the surface. Two 
copper mines have been in operation for a grea*; number of 
years. Silver, lead and sulphur are also found, but in small 
quantities. There is a white marble quarry at Jeeree, in the i'er- 
labghur Pcrguuuab, aud at other places red aud white sand-stone 
siud slate quarries. A good, many tigers, panthers, sambhur 
aud nilgai are to be found in the hills, and they have al- 
ways beeu strictly preserved. The Subhee ltiver flows through 
the north-western portion of the State. The only other 
river of any importance is the Rooparcl, which rises in tho 
Ulwur hills, and flow’s through Ulwur into the Bhurtpore 
State ; the division of its waters has always been a cause of con- 
tention between the twcl States. 
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Statistics of fJliour, 

The principal grain crops of the State are wheat and barley 
during the cold weather, gram being grown to a less extent, and 
jowur, mukka, or Iudian-corn and bajra during the rains. Cot- 
ton is extensively cultivated, and exported ou a considerable 
scale. . 

The State was divided into21 Tehseels in the late Chief’s time ; 
during the minorHy they were reduced to 17, and recently to 12, 
so that tliie average area of each tehseel is now !§53 square 
miles, the revenue about Rupees 1,66,000 and the population 
64,883. A census was taken ou the 10th April 1872. The 
total population is shown to bo 778, 59G, which, calculating 
the area at 3,(100 square miles, gives an average of 2593 to 
the square mile, and the number of dwelling-houses, being 
110,200, an average of Go per house. The Returns give a 
proportion of 859 females to 1,000 males, which is very little be- 
low the normal ratio throughout India. The percentage is simi- 
lar to that found to exist in the North-Western Provinces during 
the census of 1870-71. 

Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls 


Total ... * ;;; 778,59s 


259,70* 

240,545 

153,961 

119,323 


" . * 

■ ' • 

North West Pro- 
vinces Census. 

- 

Ulwur Census 
of 

April 1872, 

Min 

* 33 7 

33 4 

\\ omen ... ••• ••• *#• 

80-5 

3u 9 

Boys ... A ... 

20 l 

20 4 

Girls 

15*7 

15 3 


100 0 

100 0 




The two largest towns of Ulwur and Rajghur had a popula- 
tion of 52,857 and 12,070 respectively. * 

The following table shows the numbers of cultivators and non- 
cultivators in the several principal castes 
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Statistics oj L'n’-ur. 


__ . ' 

Cultivator*. 

Non-cultiv.lors. 

Tolu I. 

, Hindoos, 





Hrahmins ... . ... 

Buuuialw' : 

A heers r ... ... 

Goojurs ■ . . 

Mcsims . «•. <,11 

Rajpoots 

J &ts ... 

Other 1 Hindoos ... 

iii 

• Ml 

38.(115- 
2,470 
43,3:0 
37,085 j 
40.G41 
■ 18,260 

3' -,28$ 
50,640 . 

43,450 
. - j . 43,683 

2,051 

/-ft, 646 

• -MaMi 

1,721 

v 8,18,940 ' 

82.071 
10,052 

44.071 
42.730 

40, 1S7 
33,817 
32,000 

2,07.40t5 

# 

Total 

! 2,00,765 

3,37608 

6,38,333 

Mahovdedans. 



1 

1 

Moos (Yfe wat tie?) 
Khanzadas 

Rajpoot Mnhomodan9 ... 
Other Mahiunectaus ... 

... ... 

01,500 

6,789 

i 8 f »sU 

10, Lull 

2,205 ’ 
* 1,701 
670 
64.200 

00, SOI 
8,11*0 

4. 

70,3 io 


Total 

3,15,180 

1P ’ 04,743 

! 1,6».225 

Christians 




38 

:;s 

Grand Total 

’ 3,70,215 

4,02,351 

7,78.500 


The following Table shows the number and Constitution of the 
army as it stood at the commencement of 1871-72, aud Its esti- 
mated cost during the year : — 



Meh. 

Guns. 

Horses. 

Camels; 

Bullocks. 

Cost. 


Artillery Horse ... . * 

Ditto Foot drawn by Bullocks and 

23 

4 

28 



\ 3 i 5 •'< ; 

Camels ... .. 

380 

45 



33 

m 

> i 

1 

Artillery Garrison ... ... 

Cavalry, 


... 



• i# 

18 Rajpoot Ressaluhs ... 

3,5-13 

... 

1,202 



2. 1'V^i 

1 Nukdee ,, 

infantry Fatteh Pultun 

1:0 ! 

... 

Ut> 

... .. . 


■Jl..'7'jj 

Od 5 i 

.. 


.... 


62 72'! 

Ditto Kliass ... 

382 


I 


... 

27,22.1 

Ditto Pukhtawar Pultun. ... 

301 


| 

... 

i(i 

y« 55 i } 

Ditty 34 Fort Garrisons 

3,2811 

... 

1 



1 .Ht.U-lij 

Ditto Irregular Companies 

020 




... 

60 m 7 ; j 

/.umijuruKS, or camel guns 

HjO 

... 


job ! 



Total ... s ... 

. 7,408 

i!) 

1 

1,410 

* 

203 

0, I'd, 635 


This army is far from formidable in reality, being without 
drill or discipline, equipped in an extremely inferior manner, and 
having to perform all the police duties of the State. In addition 
to these troops, there are a number of Rajpoot Jagheerdars, 
■whose estates are held on condition of their furnishing certain 
quotas of horsemen. The total, value of these estates is three 
lakhs a year. For this the State his a right to demand the ser- 
vices of b79 Horsemen, 252 of these being excused service save 
in emergencies, and the remainder having to serve six months 
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i i the year in escorting the post -and on ordinary Police duties. 
There are also about a 100 footmen, who hold land in payment 
for service 

Serohee Agency . — Another year of drought afflicted this 
State. . The trial by Jury system, for civil cases succeeded and 
criminal j ustice /was fairly "'administered'' by the -Die wan. 

The International Courts of Vakeels disposed of 779 
cases duriiig 1871-72 and left 235 pending. 982 appealed, 41 
were confirined, 12 reversed, 1 revised and 22'remaiiied. The 
four Courts decided 779 criminal cases. The 58 dispensaries in 
llaj poo tana maintained their name for high efficiency during the 
year. They treated 5,08(5 in-door and 170,890 out-door pa- 
tients. The sum of Kb. 197.301 was spent on Public Works 
chiefly from the imperial grant. 

The Central India Stales . 

The States, under Major General Daly, C. B., comprise an 
area of 83,000 square miles, with a population of 7,070,000 
yielding a revenue to the chiefs of £2,760,u00. In area the Na- 
tive states of Central India are nearly equal to one-tenth of Bri- 
tish ludia; they are about the same sise as the country subject 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North. Western Provinces, 
with perhaps one-third of the population. They are more ex- 
trusive than British Burma, and four times as populous. The 
principal States are Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal and lie wall, the uni- 
tod revenues of which reach two millions sterling, Sindia’s alone 
exceeds those of Indore, Bhopal and Re wall put together. His 
territory is nearly as large as Scotland, while his revenue is bet- 
ter than that of Norway, and a little short of Denmark. After 
these follow Tehree, Duttia, Dhar, Jowra, Rutlam, Sumpthur, 
Xhinna, Dewass, Seetamhow, Sillana, and others in Bundelcund 
and elsewhere with possessions yielding revenue not far short of a 
million sterling. Many of these Chiefs, from antiquity of des- 
cant and clanship, wield an influence in the country worthy of 
ail consideration, and far beyond that which income would imply. 
Besides the foregoing of the 1st and 2nd class, there are upwards 
of 40 petty Chiefs within the Agency, amongst whom are Maho- 
medans, Boondelas and Rajpoots, who hold' their lands subject 
to the protection of the Government of India. The disciplined 
troops, with the exception of Sipdia's, form a small portion of 
the strength. Probably 800 or 900 pieces of artillery of sizes exist 
in Central India; some almost useless, scores honeycombed on 
ihe walls of old forjs and ghurrees ; but with a fair margin for 
these, there will still remain a formidable number of serviceable 
guns, though skilled gunners be few. 
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Indore, fiewah. Gwalior. 


Indore Agency. — The Maharaja llolkar man-? a “ progress’’ 
through the territory to appease the discontent caused by high 
assessments of the land-tax. He keeps the whole adminis- 
tration in his hand. The progress of the'Raihvay towards 
Indore, with the prospect of its extensiott through Malwa 
by Oojbin, “Rutlam and Muiidisore is. a work 

of iplebeSt : tlf dLndia at large. Malwa ai5'ifii|^ith thousands 
of apres waste, for the population is sparse. pelrhaps all in 
all, under the influence of the. opium protection, returns in 
revenue beegali for beegah, cent, per cent, more to its lulers 
than any province in India to the British Government. Tho 
price of opium has been falling for years, but the culture 
and export go on increasing. There has been no decrease in 
the rent ..or revenue paid to Chiefs and Thakoors by cultivators : 
it hardly anywhere falls below Hs. 5 a beegali, and in some places 
rises to Bs. 50. Sindia’s Malwa revenue, on a fair assessment, 
is not less than 40 lakhs, and the ryots have thriven. Holkav’s 
assessments for his Mahva possessions probably npproach 30 lakhs. 
The Indore Cotton Mill has been put to work ; 70 looms arc 
ready. When completed 225 looms will play. Upwards of eight 
lakhs have been spent. It is a beneficial work, which will im- 
prove the growth of cotton and make Indore a mart for the sale of 
such goods in Malwa. The affairs of the elder branch of tho 
Deioass family continued to degenerate. The’junior branch af- 
forded a pleasing contrast. 

Rcwah was still mismanaged. The Thakoors of the State have 
great possessions, and some vie with petty chiefs in income. Tho 
Maharaja himself loves spleudour and display, and is possessed 
ofjewels surpassed by few in India. The material wealth of 
Be wall, with its 20,000 square miles of area, is enormous; with fair 
supervision Rewah should become one of the first States in India. 

Qwalior Agency . — A land settlement on the village system, 
for a term of 25 years, was marte'iu the seveu districts around 
Gwalior. The assessment is based upon the actual collections 
of 10 years. It is said to be severe, but the Dowau, under 
whose management it was effected, is confident as to the results. 
Lease-holders are bound to sub-let their lands-to cultivators at 
fair rates, and to prevent or report cases of robbery, suttee, 
snmadh and female infanticide. A continuation of the leases 
to their heirs and successors is promised to those whose .conduct 
is satisfactory. The settlement for 10 years of the Bujrunghur 
district was under consideration. 

The extent of cotton land under cultivation for the year, as 
compared with that in 1870, was as follows 

1870 . ' 1871 . 

Land. Mattndi of Cotton. Land, : Mattnda of Cotton 

1 , 11,217 : 1 , 03.763 1 82,221 48,37 6 



Bhopal and the BouMa States . 
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Bhopal Agency . — The Shall Jehan Begum married during the 
> ar one of the State Moonshces, Sadik Hussain Khan, who was 
promoted to the post 'of second Minister. The Begum made 
a tour inkier districts and introduced many changes. The Raj- 
ghur Chief formally dedared in the presence of his nobles and 
family that he had embraced Islahiisin. One of his sons fol- 
lowed his $%mnp\e. The Chief agreed to pay whatever may be 
needed restoration of his kinsmen to their caste privi- 

leges. jiunijg tire incapacity of the Nursinghur Chief from old 
age, intrigues lare at work. The affairs of Khilchipore and 
Kuo / 'wa eci xv e re satisfactorily managed during the year. The 
young Chief of Muxoodunghur attended the Sehore School and 
made much progress. The Chief of Mahomedghuv improved. The 
ISawab of Patharee is being educated at Sehore and the State, 
which had .been for years mismanaged by his mother, was placed 
under the direct care of the Political Agent. The affairs of 
lktsowda were put upon a satisfactory footing; and the debts of 
Laraxvut were being paid off. 

Bundlecund Agency. — The following Chiefs died during the 
year— The Raja of Sureela, the Jaghiredar of Alipoora, the Ja- 
ghiredar of Lo^assi and the Jaghiredar of Tiraon. Successions 
either by direct descent or adoption in all these cases received 
the sanction of Government. (Jowha or Tehree. — The estrange- 
ment between the Chief and his Minister continued: J Duttia . — 
The Maharaja took more personal interest in the affairs of 
Lis State, though the Political Agent doubts whether the results 
of his active interference were in all cases beneficial. Sump- 
iliur . — The arrangement by which three- fourths of this State 
were mannge<Jjby the elder son and the remainder by tlie mother, 
which at first promised >veli, is now somewhat breaking down. 
l y un uah.'-~X)i\ Stratton again reports favoumbly of the manage- 
ment of this State. The young Chief is proving a worthy 
successor of his father. Chivkurce . — The Dewau continued to 
govern wisely and to carry out public improvements. Aji - 
y liter . — The Chief consolidated the debts of the State. He 
had a difficult part to play in the midst of servants of his 
predecessor intriguing for place. Bijaivur . — The Chiefs vari- 
able disposition continued to cause unsettlement. Chutterpore . — 
The Superintendent, JDhunput Rai, is commended by the Poli- 
tical Agent for liis intelligent rule and for the attention he 
pays to irrigation. Baonee. —The Nawab was embarrassed by the 
extent to which the revenue ef the State is absorbed by former 
grants to branches of the family. Allpoova . — Dr. Stratton pays 
well merited tribute to the late Jaghiredar of Alipoora, w’hoso 
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Suites of Western Malic a and the Dheel Country . 


intelligence, loyalty and good disposition are handed down to 
] i is son and successor. JjOgassi. — The jaghiredar of Liogassi is 
also highly spoken of for his loyalty during the Mutiny. 

Western Malwa Agency. — The population of. Rut-lam in- 
creased by immigration. Education progressed favourably, and 
was becoming popular. The young Raja, principally on account 
of bad health, did not make much progress in his studies. 
Jowra. — In this State and in Uutlam the day of thanksgiving 
for the recovery of His Koyal Highness the Prince. of Wales was 
universally observed. The Nawab, accompanied by his guard inn 
and tutor. Captain Wilson, visited the Delhi Camp bf Exercise 
and .was there honoured by interviews with Lord- Mayo and the 
Commander-in-Chief. It is regretted that the Nawab shows but 
little desire for learning or culture. Bukhutghur is not rejxn-ted 
on favourably. 

Blieel Agency.— Life and property were tolerably secure and 
the II heels well behaved during the year. Ditar appeared on 
the whole to be fairly administered in a conservative sense. 
The administration of Jhabooa is highly praised. Alt Raj- 
pore was .tolerably and M uitcarh ably administered. Jobut , 
Jiutteewcirra , Bvitunmall , were well managed. They and 
Mutwarh are tributary and subject to no Native State, but 
are dependants of the British Government alone. Amjhera . — 
The Naib Soobah did his best. The Bhoomias administered the 
affairs of their estates well. But for the support of Government, 
founded on the guarantee of Sir John Malcolm, these petty hold- 
ings would soon be swallowed up by their powerful neighbours. 

Deputy Bhcel Agency . — The district known as;, the Maun pore 
Pergunnali has an estimated area of 60 square miles, and a. popu- 
lation of 3,160, of winch about, one-third are BheeLs. Burwanee , 
under Brit ish management, lias an estimated area of 2,000 square 
miles ; population 30,030. , Tuvin ia Bhoomia is also under 
British management, Rajghur Bhoomia loyally submitted to 
a loss of income by the stoppage of transit dues on the Agra and 
Bombay road. 

The Political Assistant, Goona, reports that the small gua- 
ranteed Chiefships have been going on well and that the rulers 
are always ready to listen to advice. 

Opium . — The actual number "of chests brought to the scales 
was 37,55)1, representing duty paid to ihe amount, of 
£2,255,460, theinercase on theestimatebeing5,59 1 chests, ordufy 
#335,460. A further sum of £1,452 was realized by the sale of the. 
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stamped paper for the Hoondees by which thcMuty is paid. The 
total cost to Government of the establishment was Rupees 
14,580 (£1,458). The cultivation of opium in Malwa appears 
to be steadily increasing, though the prices in the China 
markets have been falling from year to year from the greater 
supply. A trustworthy statement of the cost of cultivation and 
manufacture ip Native States is not to be had. All attempts 
to obtain it are met . with suspicion and concealment of facts. 
Opium land still pays a price in Malwa unknown in any other 
part of India. Meadow land about a market town in England is 
scarcely more remunerative to landlords than thousands of 
square miles blooming with the poppy are to the Chiefs, and 
Thakoors of Malwa. The profits of traders must have fallen 
heavily, but probably with opium 90 per cent, cheaper than 
it was 15 years ago, the cultivator nets as much now as 
he did then, for knowledge has reached him, communications 
by wire and road are received in almost every large town. 
The one rupee cess upon chests weighed at Indore for the cons- 
truction and repair of roads and buildings for the convenience 
of the trade was, from the 1st August 1871, extended to Oojein. 
The collections on this account at Indore for t he year were Rupees 
17,076 (£1,707,) and at Oojein for the eight months Rupees 
7,879 (£787). 

General Besult. 

On the other side will be found the detailed statistics of the 
States under the Government of India. Taking the area as 
given in the Parliamentary returns, and the population and gross 
revenue as given in the latest Reports summarised above, we 
have these general results for the 153 Feudatory States of all 
India : — 


■*' 

Square 

miles. 

! Population. 

Supposed 
Gross Hevenuo. 

Bengal 

79,15ft 

2,160,595 

£ 

366,496 

Madras ... ... ... ... 

81,953 

2,608,680 

755.105 j 

North* Western Provinces ... 

5,390 

707,013 

1 

149,177 j 

Punjab ... ... if. 

43,877 

5,243,073 

1. SO ],07d 

Bombay 

72,076 

.7,001,923 ! 

i 

2.284,120 

j Central Provinces 

28,399 

2,095,275 

54,477 

Government of India ... 

385,296 

27,3-16,457 

7,999.605 , 

■■■ Total 

6i6 147 

46,166,022 

13,410,059 | 
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Slates directly under the Government of I> Ha. 

Under tub Government op India. 


— 



Feudfttory. 

Place 
or Family. 

Sqn»re 

MUe*. 

.;V ' ' 1';** ■ * . . . . 




ffitamofnydtrabni ••• 

Maharajah of Oodeypore or Meywar 
Maharajah of Jeyporo ••• 
Maharajah of Joiuihpore or Marwar 
Maharao of Boondoe »*• 
Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaj Ban a of Jhallawar 
Natsab of Tonk 
Maharajah of Korowlee ... 
Maharajah o! Kisbengurh 
Maharaua of Dholopore ... 

M aharajah of Bhurtpor© ... 
Maharao Bajah of Ulwar 

Maharajah of Bikaneer ... 

The MRha Ba^ul of Jesaulmere 
llao of SCrohee ... ... 

The Rawut of Doongurpore 
The Rawul of Hanswarra .. 

Rajah of Pertabgurh 
Maharajah Sindhia ... 

Maharajah Holkar ... 

Begum of Bhopal ... 

Rajah of Dhar ... 

Chief or Dewaa .. 

Nawab of Jovtra ... 

Rajah of Katlam 

Rajah of fcilllana ... 

Bajah of Seetamhow ... 

Chief of Panth Peeploda ... 

„ of Peeploda • it 

Chief of Jobut ... 

Mutwah 
Khnttewarrft 
' Ruttoninal 
” AliKajporo 
„ Jhabooa ... 

Feudatory os Pensioner. 


Sohawul 
I jignee 
| chutterpore 
Chirkary 
Ajeygarh 
Kijawur 
Dutr.ia 
Myhere 
Nagode 
Oorctaa 
punnah 
Eewah 

flumpthur — 

Moharajah of Mysore 
Rajah of Munipore 
* Titular King of Oudh 
'Ameers of Sindh, 


Hyderabad Peocah . 

1 


Bajpootana 


Central India ... 


-Total 


Bundelkund) 

Agency. > 


Mysore . t • 
Burmese Frontier . 
Calcutta * 

Sindh, &C. 


Popula- 

tion. 


ii m 

16 250 
85,072 
2,291 

5.000 

2.500 
040 

1,873 

720 

1,250 

*1,974 

3.000 
17,676 
12,252 

3,020 

1.000 

1.500 
1,460 

mV s 

G,7Gl 

2,091 

256 

872 

500 

103 


11,000,600 

1 

Xmofio 

1.768.000 

224.000 

456.000 

226.000 

131.000 

188.000 
100.000 
192,882 
748,710 
778,690 

639.000 
73,700 
66,0<»0 

100.000 

150,000 

150.000 

2.500.000 

576.000 
663,656 

125.000 
25,000 
85.45ft 
94,839 
88,978 


1,500 


7,000 


60,000 


Annual 

Income. 


£ 

2,350,000 

485.000 

600.000 

850.000 

50,000 

250.000 
150,00 ) 
10B.2S1 

45,093 
22,570 
109,437 
242,879 
210 000 
00,000 
9,167 

16,8f8 

13,4K r » 

22,119 

26,240 

3,110,882 

620,31*0 

240.000 

60,000 

30,000 

65,62*1 

64257 

24,900 


800 
620 
i 20 
60 

12,100 

11,000 


22,400 


7,584 


2G6,217 


3,170,000 


5,000 


27,346,457 


635,800 


150.000 
1,425 

120.000 

41,275 


7,999,605 
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Origin of the Imperial Survey. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE GREAT TRIGONOMETRICAL, REVENUE: 

* AND GEQLQQfGAL SURVEYS. 

The Imperial . Survey of India was originated in 1800 by 
Colonel Lambton. .His successors have been the Surveyors 
General, Sir George Everest, Sir Henry Waugh and Colonel 
TbuiU)^ ;; ^&i<$v'^he latter still fills that office and superin- 
tends all the 'operations except those which are trigonometrical 
and trigo-topdgraphical. These are directed by Colonel Walker, 
F. K. S., the Superintendent. 

The Great Triangulation of India was commenced in the year 
1800, when it appears to have been ascertained that the maps 
of the Madras Presidency, which had been constructed during 
the course of the preceding century, were exceedingly erroneous. 
They had been based to a considerable extent on astronomical ob- 
sdl-vations taken to fix the positions of some of the most important 
places in the Presidency, for it was not until the end of the last 
century that a Trigonometrical Survey was generally allowed to 
be the only accurate basis for the mapping of a country. Pro- 
posals for a Geographical Survey of Southern ludia, on such a 
basis, emanated from Major Lambton of H. M.’s 33rd Regi- 
ment of Foot, and being warmly supported by the Qou’hle 
Colonel Wellesley- — afterwards the great Duke of Wellington- 
— were sanctioned by Lord Clive, then Governor of Madras. 
The circumstance that at that time a large accession of terri- 
tory in the centre of the Peninsula had been recently acquired 
by the successes of the British troops in the Mysore campaign, 
which opened a free communication with the western coast, 
doubtless contributed to the readiuess with which the Madras 
Government assented to the proposals for constructing a trigo- 
nometrical basis for the geography of the Peninsula, which 
would also serve the purpose of connecting the surveys of the 
newly acquired provinces with those of other portions of the 
Presidency already completed or in progress. By the year 1817 
the triangulation had covered the provinces under the Madras 
Government and reached the southern limits of provinces which 
were politically connected with the Bengal and Bombay Govern- 
ments. Consequently the Marquis of Hastings, who was then 
Governor General, directed that the operations should be taken 
under the direct and immediate control of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and that what had hitherto been known as the “ Geogra- 
phical Survey, of the Southern Peninsula” should become “ the 
^-eat Trigonometrical Survey of India.” 
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The Trigonometrical Survey. 


The Imperial Survey now carried on under the Government 
of India is of three kinds — Trigonometrical, for the accurate 
fixing of all important places and shewing the .Latitudes, 
Longitudes and Heights above the mean sea level, of such a 
number of obligatory and other points as to form a complete basis 
for the connection and starting of all other Surveys: Topogra- 
phicalt on a trigonometrical basis by breaking up the principal 
triangles obtained with the larger instruments into secondary 
and tertiary triangles, by means of which the topography is de- 
picted by plane table sketching, on a minor scale ; Revenue 
or Fiscal, which is likewise a good Topographical Survey on a 
larger scale showing the boundary of every village or parish, as 
well as of Districts and Sub-divisions in the revenue-paying 
champaign Provinces. 

The annual cost of the three classes of operations is £240,000 
in the proportion of £70,000 for the Trigonometrical, £70,000 
for the Topographical and £100,000 for the Revenue Surveys., 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey- 

In the course of his operations it soon became obvious to Major 
Lambton that the operations “would involve many more objects 
than what immediately appertain to geography.” He saw that 
before the latitudes and longitudes of the trigonometrical sta- 
tions could be computed it would be necessary to determine the 
■figure of the earth and the lengths of the polar and the equato- 
rial axes, or in other words that geodetic investigations must 
proceed pari passu with the trigonometrical and linear mea- 
surements, in order that the latter might be correctly utilized. 
Such has been the experience of all great national surveys, and 
consequently great efforts have been made, in every instance, 
to carry on the operations with sufficient attention to accuracy 
and precision t.o permit of their satisfying the requirements of 
delicate geodetic investigations as well as furnishing a basis for 
geographical purposes. The additional operations, which are re- 
quired for purely geodetic purposes, are astronomical observa- 
tions of the latitudes of a few of the principal trigonometrical 
stations, combined astronomical and telegraphic determinations 
of the differences of longitude and pendulum observations. 

The Geographical Surveys of India are, for the most pare, 
executed by special departments, topographical and fiscal ; e. g. 
the Topographical Purvey of India and the Revenue Surveys of 
the Bengal aud Madras Presidencies, all of. which work on the 
basis of the G. T. Survey. But a large arftount of geographical 
work has been done by this Survey also. In the first twenty 
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years of its existence Major Lambton completed maps of a con- 
siderable portion of the Madras Presidency; in the next twenty- 
five year% little or nothing was done beyond the triaugnlation ; 
but in the last twenty-seven years the Trigonometrical Survey 
has undertaken and nearly completed the topographical delinea- 
tion of the whole bf the Himalayan mountains, up to the furthest 
points to which Europeans can penetrate; it has also carried 
out, by a special native agency, geographical explorations of ex- 
tensive Trans-Himalayan regions which Europeans cannot safely 
enter, and these are still being urged forward and are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. And now that the time is fast arriving when 
the great triaugulation will be completed, the members of this 
Survey are being gradually transferred to topographical oper- 
ations, as occasion offers. To distinguish the latter operations 
from the corresponding performances of the Topographical Sur- 
vey Department, they may be designated “ Trigo-topographical.” 

*To the above must be added the levelling operations which 
are undertaken in order to connect together and reduce to a 
common datum all the levels which have been taken all over 
India, in the course of the several surveys for canals, railways 
and other purposes. It has always been a part of tTie operations 
of this Survey to determine the heights of its principal stations, 
of the summits of mountains — more particularly the peaks of the 
Himalayas — and of all places of importance in the vicinity 
of the triaugulation, by the well known method of vertical angles. 
Owing, however, to the errors to which such determinations are 
liable in consequence of the uncertainties in determining the 
amount of terrestrial refraction, the results were not considered 
sufficiently accurate to serve the purpose of connecting systems 
of levels together. Consequently in the year 1856 tins Survey 
commenced executing certain main lines of levels for correcting 
its trigonometrical determinations of height, and connecting 
together the lines of levels which had been executed by other 
departments, and furnishing permanent bench- marks, or points 
of reference, to which all future systems of levels may be referred 
and thus reduced, to a common datum. The economical advan- 
tages of this measure should be very great, in that, with com- 
paratively little extra expense, all the numerous systems of levels 
which have been executed for various special objects, may be 
rendered' available for general purposes. Already a great quan- 
tity of valuable work has been rescued from comparative oblivion 
—from manuscript records accessible to only a few persons — 
and reduced to the G. T. S. datum and published for general in- 
formation; 
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Such arc the field or out-of-door operations of this Survey. 
But a very large amount of work is also necessary for combining 
the results of the field operations, and preparing them for pub- 
lication and general utilization. (1.) ; The exact lengths of the 
base-lines, on which the triangulation depends, for its initial and 
and verificatoiy linear elements, must be determined with great 
accuracy; for this purpose an exact knowledge of -the thermal 
expansions of the standards of length and of their relations to 
European standards is necessary, and this requires numerous 
very delicate and laborious investigations. (2.) In all tri angu- 
lations every fact of observation, whether linear or angular, 
should be so combined together as to give to each fact its proper 
weight, neither more nor less; there may not be any ‘arbitrary 
adjustment of discrepancies. Error must arise in the course of 
the most accurate operations, for the agents employed are but 
men and the instruments used are manufactured by mortal hands; 
and these errors, though individually small and inappreciable, 
are liable to accumulate and eventually become disagreeably 
large. To ascertain how to disperse them in a legitimate man- 
ner for a survey of such vast extent as this, was long a great 
and direful problem in the distance. Now it is satisfactorily 
solved, and applied to a large portion of the triangulation. 
(3.). The publication of the results. Of late years the growing 
requirements of the public service lias necessitated the formation 
of Photographic, Zineographic and Type Printing Offices at the 
Head Quarters of the Survey to satisfy the demands for data ; 
these work with the Computing Office. Here the Prelim inary 
Charts are now photozincographed and published instead of being 
merely prepared in manuscript as formerly ; and the maps of the 
Trigo- topograph icai Surveys, and of Major Montgomerie's Traus- 
Himalayan Exploitations, the Charts of Levels, and all other maps 
by officers of this Survey are also photozincographed for pub- 
lication; and the numerous computation-forms which are re- 
quired for departmental use are zincographed. Here too the 
annual Administration (General) Reports of the Department are 
printed, and the Tables of Heights which are compiled from the 
levelling operations, and last — though not least— tbe final “ Ac- 
counts of the Operations” of the Survey, the first volume of 
which was published iu 1870. Subsequent volumes will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 

Staff and Cost . — In 1870-71 the actual cost of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, consisting of 13 field or executive parties, was 
£G1,865. The Staff consisted of the Superintendent and 22 De- 
puty and Assistant Superintendents ; 52 Surveyors and Assistant 
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Surveyors and Native Establishments for Survey parties and 
office establishments at head quarters. Of the whole cost 
£11,228 was the expenditure at head quarters, £20,952 that 
on trigonometrical operations, £21,G0S on Trigo- topographical 
operations; £5,901 on Geodetic and £2,175 on levelling opera- 
tions. 

Results.— -In 1870-71 the outturn of work was — Principal Tri- 
angulation with great theodolites, 59 triangles, covering an area 
of. 11,203 square miles with a total direct length of 403 miles, 
and observations for 3 azimuths of verification ; secondary tri- 
angulation .with smaller theodolites, an area of 10,076 square 
miles on which the positions of 1G76 points were fixed and the 
heights of 467 were determined ; trigo- topographical surveying, 
on the one inch to the mile scale 301 square miles, on the two 
inches to the mile 2,291 square miles, and on the 6-inches to 
the mile 60,027 acres ; boundary lines and check lines, 780 
miles : main lines of double levelling, 308 miles, by means of 
which the heights of 166 points of reference were finally deter- 
mined ; astronomical latitude observations, 1,353, by which the 
Latitudes of 15 points were determined ; geographical explora- 
tion, the reduction of 289 miles of Route-Survey by which the 
geography of an area of about 13,000 square miles of terra in - 
corjnita has been unravelled. Thirty maps and charts of levels 
and triangulation were newly drawn for publication exclusive of 
42 maps drawn by the topographical survey parties and sent in 
to the Head Quarters’ Office ready for publication. 

Plioto'Zincographs ; 68 sheets of maps. 6465 copies printed in all. 

,, 16 sheets of numerical charts, 8.39 „ 

„ various plates and diagrams, 13205 ,, 

Zincographs ; forms for computation &c,, . 10 402 ,, 

Type printing ; $19 pages composed ; 234S2$ ,, 

The 18,222 square miles triangulated cost at the rate of Rs. 11 J 
or 23 sbillings^each. The cost of the Trigo-topographical survey 
was at the rate of Rs. 52 per square mile in Kattiawar and Gooze- 
rat. The Survey of the Kosi valley in Kumaon-Gurhwal on the 
scale of six inches to the mile, “ to facilitate the investigation 
into the practicability of the construction of a railway” up 
the valley to the new hill station of Raneekhet, was a trifle 
under Rs. 800 per square mile. The cost of levelling was Rs. 70 
per linear mile. 

• The Topographical Survey. 

The Topographical Surveys or representation of the Native 
States, or hilly British non-Regulation territory, on the minor 
scale of one inch per mile, progresses at the rate of about 16,000 
to 20,000 square miles per annum, by the agency of seven dis- 
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tinct executive parties. Dimug the season 187 -71 there were 
surveyed 14,592 square miles at a cost of £84,524 The Surrey 
is effected entirely on a trigonometrical basis, the great triangles 
being broken up into miuortriangles of convenien t small sides, 
suitable for sketching the features of thejcc|iptry,by plane table, 
which is suflScient for general military purposes, and for filling 
up the Atlas of India, by reduction from the one inch to the \ 
inca" scale, and is as large as a first delineiition, of^uch rugged 
and unprofitable ground, paying no revenue' to (government, 
warrants. The mean average cost per square mile of this des- 
cription of Survey comes to about 22 Rs. or £2 4s. 

Work done and to be done . — An immense area remains to 
be surveyed on the one-inch scale by these topographical par- 
ties, of all* the portions of the Native States not yet taken up, 
but urgently required for military, geographical and other pur- 
poses. Each existing party has at least from 10 to 15 years 
work before it, and possibly more. The Annual Printed Repott 
by the Surveyor General for the season, dated 15th January 1872, 
enters fully into more minute details connected with the work 
in question, its nature, precise locality and cost. 

In Bengal the 10,184 square miles of the Orissa Tributary 
States and the 28,080 of Chota Nagpore have been completed. 
Of the Khasia, Garrow and Naga Hills 1 1,883 miles have been 
finished and the 23,674 which remain will occupy seven years. 
The work in the North Western Provinces has been already 
described under the Trigonometrical Survey. In the Punjab 
Hazara has been resurveyed to the extent of 750 square miles. 
The Districts of Jhelqm and Rawul Pindee with portions of 
Hazara, Shabpoor and Bunnoo, and the Salt Range, have been 
admirably surveyed on the one-inch scale, showing an area 
of 10,555 miles. The Hill States of Cashmere and Simla have 
been surveyed by the Trigonometrical branch tfn the half-inch 
scale. The rest of the Punjab Province, all champaign and 
revenue-paying Districts, has been well surveyed by the 
Revenue branch of the Department on the four-inch scale, in 
close connection with the Great Triangulation. 

In the Central Provinces the Satpoova mountains comprising 
portions of Hoshungabad, Baitool, Chindwarra and Nursing pore 
Districts, have been topographically delineated, showing a 
complete area of 7,020 square miles. The Survey of Mundla, 
Belaspore and Balaghat, to the extent of 17,723 miles will oc- 
cupy 9 years. Of Slumbulpore, Raipore and Bustar 42,370 
miles have been finished and the remaining 6,138 ivill occupy 
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C ears. Of tlic Rajpootana and Central India States 68,697 
mi is. have been finished and the rest, or 140,106, will require 
20 years with 3 parties. Bundelkund or the Bondela States, as 
■n oil as Baghelkunjl; or-rRewah, have been completed and are 
included in the abdte area Of 68 1 697. The area here remaining 
to be Bbbpai;and Mahva as well as the 

rest of Rajpootana and Sindhia’s territories. 

In Madras 10,048 lniles of the Ganjamand Vizagapatam Agen- 
cies have bedn finished' and 5,196 remain. The Topographical 
Surrey of this State was commenced by the Madras Survey offi- 
cers many, years ago, and after a considerable suspension in the 
operations caused by various untoward circumstances, the entire 
jurisdiction was completed after a period of about 50 years. The 
.Survey of the Nizam’s dominions has been finished showing 
97,137 square miles. This is all that has been done by the 
present system of Topographical Surveys in the Madras Presi- 
dency, but the officers of the old Military Institution acted as the 
pioneers of Survey early in the present century, in delineating 
the Southern Peninsula on the one-incli scale, from which the 
existing sheets of the Indian Atlas have been published. A 
new Revenue . cadastral survey of the whole of the Madras 
Districts has been in progress for the last 15 years, under sepa- 
rate superintendence in that Presidency, but no new geographi- 
cal results have been furnished therefrom up to date. The 
imperative necessity of utilising some of the Revenue Surveys 
for geographical .purposes has been strongly insisted .on. 

In Burma a Topographical Survey on the small scale 
of 1 -inch to the mile, which may be more fairly termed a close 
reconnaissance, has been made of the Pegu Division under the 
local administration, on an independent basis prior to the exten- 
sion of the Great Triangulation in this direction. The area 
completed and mapped on the above scale is 32,250 square 
miles, the general map of which in 4 sheets has been litho- 
graphed. It is probable that an entirely new survey conducted 
on rigorous principles and based on the Great Triangulation, 
partially carried in this direction, will be necessary for the Pegu 
■and Martaban Division, as well as of tlie whole of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, never yet surveyed. 

The total area of the Bombay Province including Native 


.. Bombay. 

. Sqr. miles. 

Konkan ... 89,000* 

Siudh 53,782* 

Kattywar ... 39,850+ 

CutcU . ... . 6,76-lt 


states is 191,948 square miJcs ; of this 
the areas specified on the margin have 
either been surveyed* or are under 
survey, f leaving about 72,552 remain- 
ing for survey, of which about 50,000 
square miles are applicable' for topo- 
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graphical delineation and the remainder will require more minute 
Revenue Survey. This area will occupy a single party for 25 
years. But with additional working power the tkne may bo 
decreased in proportion. The Topographical and RevenuG sur- 
veys combined have completed the survey of 634,739 square 
miles and the following still remain 

Square JUiUs. 

Topographical ... ... ... £51,243 

Revenue ... ... 211,353 

462,51)9 

This may occupy about 20 years in the execution, but fresh 
wants for new surveys and on larger scales are springing up con- 
stantly. The first Survey of India which is so urgently needed 
for all purposes of administration, and which is so moderate in 
its mean average cost per square mile, which may be taken at 
£2 11s, will no doubt, when completed, have to give place to 
some extent, to a more minute and superior style of survey on 
improved scales, and executed at a higher cost. By the joint 
efforts of the several branches of the Imperial Survey of India 
an area of 35,000 to 40,000 square miles is annually effected, 
mapped, and for the most part published, in a preliminary style 
within the same period. 

r The Eevente Survey* 

The Revenue Survey began in 1822 and slowly progressed till 
1830, at a rate which would have required 500 years for its com- 
pletion over all India. It was revived after the first Punjab War 
in 1846. In the first 15 years from that time it surveyed 237,023 
square miles at a cost of Rs. 22 9 per mile. Since the reduction 
of the department on financial grounds in 1870, there are the 
following 13£ Revenue Survey Parties at work in the several local 
jurisdictions under the immediate superintendence erf two Depu- 
ties, controlled generally by the Surveyor General, employed on a 
sort of Tithe Commutation Survey, village by village, in the rich 
British champaign districts on the scale of four inches=l mile. 
The unit of the survey is the village, and from the boundaries thus 
defined, every local jurisdiction, of the civil and criminal limits, 
can be laid down by following the cluster of villages forming' 
each circle of police, or revenue collection. 


Punjab and Bhawulpore — 

North-Western Provinces 

Oudh 

... 

. - 34 
... 1 * 
... 1 

Upper Circle Total ... 

Central Provinces ... ... 

Lower Provinces Bengal ... 

... 

... 6 
... 3 

... -44 

Lower Circle Total 


... 74 
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The mean average cost of effecting this description of work is 
about 45 Kupees or £4 10s. per square mile. The average area 
surveyed annually by a complete Revenue party is from 1000 
to 1200 Square miles, on the traverse system of land survey by 
Theodolite and Chain periphery measurements of boundaries of 
villages and estates, all perfectly identified and susceptible of ' 
incorporation with the Great Triangulation, forming a complete 
topographical delineation of the country, useful alike for fiscal 
and for geographical purposes. The village system, or definition 
of revenue boundaries and ascertainment of areas, forms again 
the basis for the more minute record of the measurement of 
“Fields” on a scale four times larger, or an approach to the cadas- 
tral system, for the record of every holding, which has hereto- 
fore been conducted according to the primitive native system, of 
measuring land in comformity with the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the native landowners and cultivators of the soil, with 
and on which operation, checked and confirmed by tbe profession- 
al or English survey, the settlements with the people have here- 
tofore been conducted. This rough and antiquated process by 
native agency, and according to native ideas and system only, it 
is now in contemplation to exchange for the more reliable and 
correct method of a regular cadastral survey on an adequate 
scale, like that of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the 
2o-iuch=l mile scale which it is believed will be found more 
worthy and reliable, as a basis for the revenue assessment and 
Government demand of an empire depending so entirely almost 
on its laud reveuue. Much remains to be accomplished by this 
description of survey, viz. the greater portion of the North 
"Western Provinces, a proper resurvey of which has only recently 
been commenced, to supply the loss caused by the Alutiny, and 
in order to meet the requirements of a new settlement. The 
Delhi Division west of Jumna River, transferred to the Punjab, 
together with the Derajat west of the Indus up to British 
Frontier, now ripe for revenue or fiscal investigation, also a 
few remaining Districts in the Central Provinces, as well as 
some in Assam of the Lower Provinces will occupy existing 
establishments many years. The total expenditure for this branch 
amounts to £88,943 including the revenue administrative office 
in 1870-71. 

The Establishment . — In 1870-71 the sum of £16,140 was 
spent on the Surveyor General’s office in Calcutta for the con- 
duct of the general business, correspondence and accounts, en- 
tailed by the control and supervision of the Department, the 
custody and 'maintenance of the Records, the issue of published 
maps, and various miscellaneous duties. It is the geographical 
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depot for the whole of India. The drawing bran h is for the goo? 
graphical business connected with thecxaiuinat >», compilation, 
drawing, and reduction of maps on all scales, as endryvd by the 
executives, and geographical materials derived t! aeon, prepara- 
tory, to publication, for the revision of the prooi from the sovo 
ral printing presses and the construction of the sheets of the 
Atlas of Iiidia, in manuscript, to be put iuto tlie engraver’s hands, 
as w^haS; the colouring of all printed maps, and meeting the wants 
pf several local Governments. It turned. oht 14 geoeral maps 
and extensive compilations, 32 quarter sheets of the Indian Atlas, 
29 sheet maps of old surveys redrawn for photozincography, 20 
• miscellaneous maps and charts and 23,321 coloured and corrected 
maps. The engraving branch, which cost £3,428, is for the 
copper plate engraving of the final results of the Survey on the 
sheets of -the Indian Atlas, as well as other provincial and mis- 
cellaneous maps on various scales, as only very lately established 
in India and transferred from the Geographer to the Secretary 
of State at the India Office. The European staff sent out from 
England is now training the native agency largely. The Pub- 
lic Observatory, costing £028, is for the purpose of shewing 
mean time to the Shipping of Calcutta, by observation of the 
sun’s transit at noon, and dropping of the mean t ime Bull for 
rating chronometers, as well as for taking meteorological obser- 
vations hourly, day and night, the results of which are published 
monthly in abstract form and weekly in the Government Gazette. 
The Lithographic Branch, costing £3,350, is for copying and 
printing maps for each branch of the department by the Litho- 
graphic process, and issue of all subjects requiring revision and 

adapter} Toy yenroj n otion bv_tjie. 
■photographic process. It is also necessary for the speedy pub- 
lication of the maps on both the one inch and quarter inch scales, 
urgently demanded by all local officers, as preliminary produc- 
tions before the engraving of the latter can be executed. All 
general and useful maps of provinces or districts, are treated 
fn this manner. An average of 100,000 copies of maps of 
various sorts are struck off annually by this process. The 
Photographic Branch, costing £2,883, secures the rapid publica- 
tion of the survey results. The manuscript maps are now sus- 
ceptible of immediate photographic reproduction and transfers 
to zinc without any hand copying at all, and the public service 
is immensely benefited thereby. The perfection to which this 
art is now brought and the great facility with which the transfers 
are effected, owing materially to the beauty of the original draw- 
ings, but also in a measure to superior manipulation of the pro- 
pgss, have proved of immense value. About 100,000 copies of maps 
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nr now turned out by this process alone > annually. The 
]V1 thematical Instrument Manufactory, costing £5, 151, repairs 
al the instruments in use and manufactures many of the simpler 
in [demerits required for survey purposes, and which can be made 
brier in India. It also forms a depot for the safe custody of 
a t the instruments sent out from England. It is likewise large- 
ly made .use of by «;|he Public Works £>epartmeot, and other 
branches of the public service both military and civil. On the 
whole 20.0,000 impressions of maps are turned out annually 
independent of > the Atlas sheets, the preparation and issue of 
which, have up to the present time been lamentably slo\v, from 
various conflicting causes unconnected with the administration 
of the Survey Department in India. The administrative offices 
cost in all £31,582 and the executive field establishments £34,254 
in 1870-71 or £06,100 in all. 

Atlas of Indict . — Forty complete, 13 quarter and 48 incom- 
plete sheets have been published. There are 28 general and 
11 extra sheets of Martaban and Teuassertm still blank. Much 
has been doqe of late years, but very much still remains to bp 
done, and of that already published much is now obsolete and 
will be superseded by better surveys, and require fresh editions 
of the sheets to be engraved. 

The Geological Survey, 

This Survey was begun in 185G under Dr. T. Oldham, who is still 
its Superintendent. Its maps are based on the Surveys already 
described. This Survey costs £23,000 a year. The latest 
Report refers to the calendar year 1872. Iu that year the staff- 
was weakened by the absence on leave or special duty of several 
officers. Mr. W.T. Blanford, deputed to accompany the Seistan 
Boundary Commission, collected extensive materials regarding 
the Natural History of a little known portion of the earth’s stu’- 
face, which offers many points of high interest and importance, 
iu so far as it forms a connecting link between our Indian Em- 
pire and the wide areas of Arabia on one side and of the Cas- 
pian and Russia on the other. 

Central Indict. — Air. Medlicott was actively engaged in the 
examination of the Satpoora coal-fields and adjoining country. 
The most important results practically, were two — the possi- 
bility of coal being fouud to extend under the more recent depo- 
sits of the Nerbudda valley proper outside the hills, and the 
probability of beds of workable coal being traced more to the 
south in fhe Doodhee valley. To test the former Mr. Medli- 
icott recommended that boring 'trials should be made near Gad* 
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urwarra, and tliia lias been commenced The actual borings have 
been placed under the charge of Mr. Collin, a coal engineer who 
had been engaged at Wurrorain the Clianda district. But ho was 
badly supplied with tools, and at a distance from any jflace where 
mechanical appliances and instructed labour could be obtained, 
so that the progress hitherto has been small and very disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Medlicott is only responsible for the proper selection 
of the locality, the actual working being under different control. 
The false economy of attempting to carry out such an undertaking 
without proper tools and efficient supervision -can not be too 
strongly insisted on. Mr. Medlicott meanwhile has been endea- 
vouring to push outlie geological examination of the adjoining 
country, this being the necessary preliminary to any further 
practical search for coal, his progress in this being, however, most 
seriously retarded by the necessity of looking after boring opera- 
tions so inefficiently conducted, without any countervailing 
advantage. Boring trials with imperfect tools were made near 
Gadurwarra. Mr. W. L. Willson was steadily engaged. in extend- 
ingihe geological lines and boundaries, from the north of Dumoh, 
where he had been engaged, into Buudelcuud and the adjoins 
ing territory of Rewah. Some of the 1) uni oh maps we re ready. 
Mr. Mallet, who had proceeded to the coal-fields of Kota, on 
-the soutbem borders cf Mirzapore district, mapped out its limits. 
He noticed some fourteen outcrops of coal, most of them,„iiow r - 
ever, very, thin and worthless ; some two or three have a workable 
thickness of fair coal. All appear to be on about the same 
horizon, not more than two being seen in any cross section, the 
richer outcrops thus appearing to be only local. Mr. Mallet has 
also added many interesting mineralogical observations to those 
in his previous report upon the rocks occurring in the widely 
spread gneiss series, especially upon the valuable bed of Corun- 
dum which he has noticed in that neighbourhood. During the 
later part of the year, Mr. Mallet took up the examination of 
the Hazareebaugh district. Mr. Ball was engaged in the exami- 
nation of the coal-bearing rock,g. in Sirgooja. He afterwards 
accompanied Mr. H. Bauerman, whom the Secretary o # f State 
sent out to inspect the more impoi taut iron-yielding districts, 
with a view to giving a definite opinion on the feasibility of esta- 
blishing iron works in India, visited Beerbhoom, Raneegunj 
and Hazareebaugh. Mr. Hacket carried h is lines and divisions from 
the adjoining districts of Jubbulpore and Bijiragoogurh into Be- 
wail. In the present season Mr. Hacket has been sent to work out 
the details of the more recent deposits of the Nerbudda valley 
in connection with the Satpoora basin, which Mr. Medlicott is 
examining at the same time. Mr. Fedden extended to tho 
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south his examination of the rocks of the Nizam’s territories 
adjoining Chanda, tracing out the existence of a group of rocks 
under the great Deccan trap to west of Sirpoor, containing remains 
of Paknozamia, thus establishing their relations with the upper 
jurassic rocks of Kutch and the Rajniahal beds of Bet. gal, and 
giving another due toward s unravelling the connection of the 
so-called Jubbul pore beds* of the Nerbudda valley with the others. 
The full extent of these rocks remains to be worked out. 

Punjab.— ‘Mr. Wynne and Dr. Waagen were engaged in the 
detailed examination of the Salt Range and adjoining country. 
This has enabled the mapping of the whole of that range to be 
completed, while a remarkably interesting and extensive series 
of fossils has been obtained, which promise to open up some very 
important and intricate results. At the close of the working 
season, Dr. Waagen returned to Calcutta and took up the de- 
tailed examination of the Cephalopoda from Kutch, the previous 
collection of which had received very extensive additions from 
the labours of Dr. F. Stoliczka. 'i bis group will form one of the 
most important contributions to the Cephalopoda fauna of the 
upper jurassic formations (from the Tithonicn to Callovien) ever 
published. The extent of this group alone, without any of the 
other classes of Mollnsca, may be estimated from the fact that 
that their illustration will require about GO large quarto plates. 
A complete collection of the salts and rocks of the Salt Range 
and its salt mines, to be sent to the Vienna Exhibition, was 
prepared. A brief hut careful description and sections of the 
well known hill of Sirban, close to Abbottabad, was published. 

Madras. — Mr. King’s attention was chiefly directed to the 
country extending betweeu Dumagoodiem and Kummummett. 
In one place a limited area of coal-bearing rocks was traced out, 
and actual beds of coal found ; but the country is so covered with 
jungle, and so thickly coated with debris and recent deposits, 
that nothing very definite can be asserted regarding the 
extent or value of this , coal without borings. Mr. King 
made a careful exmination of the country between the Godavary, 
and Rajahmundry, and the sea, and there found some fossil i Por- 
ous beds, the organic remains from which will prove of high 
interest. He also brought the well known fossllifcrous beds 
of ICateru, near Rajahmundry, into stratigraphical relationship 
with those occurring at Pungady on the opposite bank of the 
Godavary — here a stream of great width. Mr. Foote steadily 
carried out the boundary lines between the great area of the 
Deccan trap rocks and the underlying beds ; and between those 
intermediate beds and the gneiss rocks on which they rest. He 
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connected his lines with those previously mapped in. by Mr 
Wilkinson to the west. The entire area examined, excepting a few 
square miles on the top of the plateaux, is within thq drainage 
basins of the Kistna, Gatpurba, and Malparba rivers. Mr. Foote 
was also fortunate enough to add to the valuable series of fossils, 
bones, of Rhiuoceros, which he had obtained during the 
previous' year, and to find others of* bovine animals, together 
with deposits of fresh-wafeer shells, which On examination proved 
to be Very similar to those found with the ossiferous clays and 
gravels of the Nerbudda vallej\ These ossiferous beds will prove 
of the very highest interest when fully worked out, as bearing 
on the distribution of genera in these ]>leiocene deposits, which 
still exist in other areas, but which have entirely ceased to exist 
within the limits of the districts where their remains are found. 

Burma . — Mr. Theobald extended his examination of the 
country between the ‘central range and the eastern boundary of 
the country on the Sittang river. The present season will see 
the completion of his examination of British Burma proper; 
and a map and general report will then be prepared for publi- 
cation. 

Kutch.—D r. Stoliczka completed his detailed examination of 
the Province of Kutch, in which he has been enabled, by the 
application of his palaeontological knowledge, to define several 
well marked sub-divisions or horizons in the Jurassic rocks, and 
to establish tlieir close relationship to the acknowledged groups 
in European classifications. 

Maps , — Of the ‘Atlas of India maps, which are to be used 
as the final record of the work, six quarter sheets were ready for 
issue to the public at the dose of the year. Of these the four 
quarter sheets of sheet 7 if, containing the larger portion of the 
Cretaceous area of the Madras Province, were prepared some time 
since, but had . not been issued, awaiting the completion of the 
adjoining parts. Two quarter sheets, north-east and south-east, 
of sheet 78 were printed during the year and the parts of sheet 
77 were sent to the engravers. The Government of India 
doubled the sum granted for the Palceofitologica Indica. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FISCAL RESULTS. 

The land yields more than one-half of the net revenue of 
India or above twenty-one millions sterling gross every year. 
Up to a recent period the land revenue proper had mixed up 
'(villi it the Forest and Excise Accounts. The combined results 
are seen in the following figures, showing a steady growth, 
since the first settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1792-3 from 
four to twenty-one millions sterling at the present time, partly 
from the territorial growth of the Empire and the population 
and partly from increased periodical assessments : — 

Years; £ 

1792- 93 71 3 913 401 

1793- 94 ... 4,048,128 

1794- 95 ... 4,197.137 

1795- 96 ... 4,123.982 

1796 97 ... 4,058,814 

1797 93 ... 3,809,298 

1798- 99 ... 3,966,410 

1799- 1800 ... 4,128,133 

1S00 1 ... 4.221.695 

1801-2 ... 4,446,840 

1802 3 ... 4,290,884 

1803- 4 ... 4,480,128 

1804- 5 ... 4,604,025 

1805- 6 ... 4,88ii,433 

1800- 7 ... 4,648 661 ) 

1307-8. ... 5,185955 

1808- 9 ... 5.335.789 

1809- 10 ... 5.286.935 

1810 - 11 ... 4804.156 

1811- 12 ... 4 779.634 

1812 13 ... 4,890.975 

1813- 14 ... 4,604.212 

1814- 15 ... 11 749 294 

1815- 16 - ... 11 643.884 

1816- 17 ... 12 199,856 

1817- 18 12.-363,6*4 

1818- 19 ... 13.490.689 

1819- 20 ... 13,034,014 

Since 1850-57 the Empire has retained its present boundaries and 
the figures denote natural growth. The Land Revenue is raised, 
on a different system in almost every Province. In Bengal, Gehar 
and Benares the assessment of 1793 was made perpetual with the 
zemindars, and their relation to occupancy tenants was not finally 
settled till Act X. of 1859. In Orissa, however, there is a thirty 
years’ settlement and in Assam also it is periodical. In 1 802 
the same system was applied to Madras, but after it had affected 

Vol. XVII., Plill. '-v.. I . . . ... ■ , |i§ ■ 


Years. £ Years. £ 

1820- 21 ... 13,696,189 184S 49 17. 16,832 508 

1821- 22 ... 13,729,217 1849 50 ... 16,451,927 

1822- 23 ... 13 582,804 1850-51 ... 16,993,065 

1823- 24 ... 13,559,439 1851 52 ... 16.696,748 

1824 25 ... 13,055,409 1852-53 ... 17,401,349 

1825-26 ... 13,739,544 185354 ... 17,165.966 

1826 27 ... 13,898,539 1854 55 ...17,875,683 

1827-23 ... 11.754,703 1855 56 ... 18,590,271 

1828 29 ... 13 572,126 1850.57 ... 19,449,327 

1829 30 ... 13,305,095 1857 58 ... 16,749.011 

1830 31 ... 13,338,551 1858 59 ...19 816,788 

1831- 32 ... 11,590.332 1859-60 ... 20,690.918 

1832- 33 ... 11,481,938 1860.61 ... 20,942:936 

1833- 34 ... 11,444.249 1861-62 21,877,439 

1834 35 ... 12,033,718 1862-63 ... 21.904.378 

1835-36 ... 12,539.772 1863-64 ... 22,548,441 

1833-37 ... 13,057.725 1864 65 ... 22,607,457 

1837-38 ... 12,671.743 1865-66 ... 23,008,448 

1S38 39 ... 13.12G.9S0 1866-67(11 

18*9.40 ... 13.159,569 months) ... 21,450,703 

1840.41 .... 13.155,663 1®*7«68 ... 22 512,225 

1841- 42 ... 14.039.598 1868-69 ... 22,474.936 

1842- 43 ... 14.251,135 1869-70 ... 21,066,929 

1843- 44 ... 14,203,971 1870-71 ... 20,622,823 

1844- 45 ... 14,164,152 1871-72 ... 20,620,337 

1845 46 ... 14,372,891 1872-73 (part. 

1846 47 ... 14,9S1,690 est.) ...21,229,000 

1847 48 ... 15,464,199 1873-74 (est.) 21,180,000 
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only the Northern districts, the policy of the day changed in 
favour of a direct, annual or periodical settlement between the 
peasant proprietors and the State without the intervention of 
zemindars or talookdars, except where they already existed. 
Under Sir Thomas Munro’s influence, accordingly, the ryotwar 
system -of annual leases was applied to the jgreater portion of 
Madras. The same system was applied to Bombay and has 
since become modified so that thirty years* leases prevail there. 
From the first such leases were given to the .Nqrth^Western 
Provinces with the exception of the Benares Division, and have 
since been extended by officials trained in these Provinces to the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Oudh. Annual leases pre- 
vail in British Burma, the people being unwilling to engage 
for a longer time. Lord Dalhousie passed rules granting a quasi 
fee-simple tenure to purchasers of waste land in the Soonderbun 
marshes, subject to the condition of cultivating a certain portion 
annually. In 1800 Lord Canning conceded a pure fee-simple 
tenure to purchasers of lands in which there were no rights but 
those of the State. : Large estates have thus been bought in the 
tea districts of the Himalayas from Kangra to Cachar and Chit- 
tagong, in the plains of Oudh and in some parts of the Central 
Provinces. The Waste Land Rules have since been modified. 

It may be said, approximately, that lands held on annual 
leases yield the state 4 millions sterling a year, those held at 
a fixed rent pay 4| millions and those cultivated on leases 
running from 10 to 30 years produce 11£ millions. 

The conclusion of a permanent settlement with Bengal proper 
las effectually prevented the collection of fiscal statistics, but 
ihe levy of a Road uess from October 1873 will throw a flood of 
ight on the tenures, tenants and landlords. The land ‘revenue 
proper during the past three years, nett and gross, may bo 
>een from these figures : — 

. Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ £ 

1871 - 72 ;.. Actual ... 20 , 520,337 2 , 435,552 

1872 - 73 ... Almost actual ... 21 , 229,000 ... 2 , 443 , 1)00 

1873 - 74 ... Estimate ^.. 21 * 180,000 ... 2 , 477,000 

, The following table shows the details of the land-revenue all 
over India, omitting Mysore and the Feudatory States for the 
8 previous years , /*, ‘ * '' . \'i ' . 
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Land lievtnue of Bengal 


Bengal. 

The number of miles surveyed for revenue purposes in the 
year ending September 187*2 was 4045 at a cost of Rs. 64-9- 10 
per square mile. With the exception of the resurvey of Mklna- 
pore the survey of Bengal proper is completed. The bulk of the 
area still to be dealt with lies in Assam, where an immense tract 
in district Lukimpore, estimated roughly at 8,000 square miles, 
extending beyond the revenue-paying portion already completed, 
north and east up to the water-shed, is to be surveyed topo- 
graphically on the scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 

The rent roll of Bengal in periods since 1863-54, when it 
first came under a separate Lieutenant-Governor, is seen in the 
following table:— 


' 

Year. 

. 

Number of 
estatos. 

Current de- 
mand. 

Total, includ- 
ing arrear 
demand. 

Collections. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Balance. 



Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1)553-54 

186,154 

3,63,25,440 

4,02,30,781 

3,64,11,486 

2,87,993 

35,31,302 

1857-58 

182,153 

3,(57,21,280 

4,00,73,051 

3,05,38,028 

2,77,162 

32,57,801 

1801-82 ...j 

193,047 

3,72,40,465 

4,03,67,193 

3,63,84,609 

1,73,455 

82,99,22ft 

1865.-06 

225,145 

8,77,19,704 

4,13,09,437 

3,75,52,227 

9,15,203 

35,00,008 

1870 71 

235. 5 SO 

3,91,82,091 

4.32,36,901 

3,83,65,980 

1,57,23ft 

42,13,74*2 

1871-72 

. 

1 234,534 

3,93,95,907 

4,36,60,994 

3,89,77.903 

3,07,388 

43,51,708 


The above figures show that the land revenue demand of 
1871-7*2 exceeded that of 1857-58 by Its. 20,74,681, or £267,408 
sterling. Of this increase about £35,000 belongs to the province 
of Bengal Proper, and is due to the fact of considerable estates 
having in one way or another come into the hands of Govern- 
ment., by alluvion, by purchase at sales, or by reclamation fron> 
the Suuderbuns or other unsettled tracts, and which, after 
jiaving been managed and nursed for a series of years, yield an 
increase of revenue, which adds gradually to the rent-roll! 
Again, there are some outlying districts of Bengal to which 
considerable additions have been made. The district of 
Oacbar is almost a new creation, and considerable tracts not 
permanently settled have been brought under settlement in 
f-iylhet and Chittagong. I n these extreme easterii districts 
ihe system is very much ryotwaree. A portion of the Midr.a- 
pore district is hot permanently settled, consequently periodi- 
cal increases have been obtained, and a considerable ' increase 
js now expected fron^ A new settlement. The. revenue of Behai 
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has increased by about £G0,000, of which* nearly half is in 
Shah abad alone, and is mostly due to the confiscations, after 
the Mu tin}’, of the large estates of the rebel Koer Sing ; the 
remainder is due to the settlement of the alluvial accre- 
tions which, either fall to Government or are settled with 
the adjacent landholders. In Cliota Nagpore a new settlement 
of some remote tracts not permanently settled, and in Cooch 
Behar 'the development of the Darjeeling district &nd the addi- 
tion to our territory of the Dooars or sub-montane tracts taken 
from Bhootan, has caused a comparatively large increase of re- 
venue in those provinces. In Assam only has there been a very 
large increase. When this proviuce first came into the hands of 
Government the revenue was scanty and the collection of it 
made in a rude and primitive fashion. The gradual introduction 
of a ryotwar settlement, and the opening out of the province for 
tea cultivation, made it possible about three years ago to adopt 
revenue rates nearly double those which previously prevailed, 
and though a good deal of land was in consequence thrown up, 
the revenue has nevertheless increased from £128,000 in 1867-08 
to £208,000 in 1870 71. 


Madras- 

In 1871-72 the area of Government land cultivated every- 
where, except in Malabar and South Canara, which have not 
.been surveyed, was— 

£ 

Unirrigated, acres 13,S58,661, assessed at ... 1,529 312 

Irrigated, do. 3,018,848 dp.... ... 1,532,761 


Total ... 16,877,509 do.... ... 3,062,073 

The area was 4-23,760 acres and the assessment £89,749 less 
than in 1870-71. The extent of land cultivated in Malabar 
is about 784,039 acres. The assessment in South Canara and 
Malabar amounted to £299,403. The decrease in cultivated 
area was chiefly caused by want of rain. It was largest in 
South Arcot. Iu Chingleput and Coimbatore, where the seasons 
were favourable, there was an increase. In Salem the intro- 
duction of the new settlement was, as usual, attended by large 
relinquishments of lands, the assessment of which has been 
raised, but these will }),e 'very temporary. 

The following table rrives the narticulars for each district : — 



Table showing the Cultivation in the several Districts of the Madras Presidency for the official year 1871-7 
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This does not include the water rate on lauds in the delta talooks of the district. These are the correct ngurcs. Those entered last year were estimates 
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The effect of good harvests for two years "was still felt and 
prices again declined. The subjoined table embodies, the prices 
obtained for the last six year§. 



Items. 

; * > ■ ‘ 


1866-67. 

1867-68, 

1863-G9. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 



Bs. 

Price of Bice, 2nd sort, per garce, 


622 

396 

380 

383 

320 

292 

Do. 

Paddy* do. 

ao. 


243 

179 


168 

140 

125 

Do. 

Choluna, ! 

do. 


m 

224 


194 

173 

351 

Do. 

Cu taboo, 

•da 

... 

298 

207 

188 

181 

168 

141 

Da 

Baggy.; 

do. 

... 

818 

219 

136 

162 

165 

141 

Du. 

Vo rag oo. 

do. 

*.* 

208 

1SS 

181 

126 

126 

93 

Do. 

Wheat. 

do* 

... 

800 

623 

499 

682 

663 

515 

Do. 

Sait. : • 

do. 

•** 

330 


296 

816 

337 

339 

Do* 

Cotton, per candy 

... 

ICG. 

121 

114 

146 

135 

114 


The North-Western Provinces. 

During the last seventeen years nearly the whole of these 
Provinces, except the permanently-settled Province of Benares, 
has been undergoing revision of Settlement. There remain only 
four Districts — Moradabad, .Agra, Iiumeerpore and Banda, be- 
sides Pergunnah Kashcepore in the Terai — in which the former 
settlement had not expired on the 1st April, 1872. In the Dis- 
tricts pf Etawah and Muttra the term of settlement came to an 
end in July, 1871. The fiscal results of the assessment up 
to the end of March, 1872, is thus shown: — 


Division;^.’ 

ir* 1 ’ *■ 

■ ijy. • 

Former land 
revenue 
without 
cesees. 

Revised 

revenue 

without 

cesses. 

■ 

- ; r 

§ 

Meerut, 777 

Kurnaon, ... ... .... 

Koliilkhund* ’ 

A gra, ... .*. ... 

Allahabad, *.. ... ... 

Jhansie, ... ... 

Benares, ... m 

Grand Xotal, * * , 

637,304 
13 429 
429,169 
352 898 
- £6.099 
103,037 

1 234,900 

£. , 

711,203 

22.856 

488,207 

407,261 

46.616 

153,166 

341,197 

CO 

o 

C4 

OO 

o 

3 

V 

U 

o 

' .2 

4» 

© 

"A 

1 

1,887,436 

■SB 


The total cost of settlement operations from their commence- 
ment in 1854-55 to the close of 1870-71 has been £623,073. 
The amount expended during the first six months of 1871-72. 
was £58,332, thus making the total up to £681,405. The ac- 
tual net increase of revenue up to end of March, 1872, is 
£282,631, or 13 per cent, on the land revenue assessed. The fol- 
lowing Jtahle giyes details for eaph district, : : ‘ 















Dehra Doon 
Saharunpore 
Moozuffernuggur 
Meerut 

Boolundehuhur 
Aliygurh 
Kumaou 
Gurhwal 


Jhansie 


Cawnpore 

Futtehporo 


Allahabad 

I^umeerpore 


Goruckpore 


Azimgurh 

Mirzaporo 

Benares 

Ghazeepore 


56,426 
10,07.648 
10.87,383 
17,67,084 
11.38 709 
18,40 659 
1,43. 060 


Terai 

1 57.786 

Bijuour mi 

10,89 771 

Moradabad 

12,22,172 

Budaon 

9,33 530 

Bareilly ... 

17,38.548 

Shabjehanporo 

10.03.912 

Muttra 

1G, 61.768 

Agra 

16.27.801 

Furruckabad 

11 51,206 

Mynpoorie 

11,48,007 

Eta wall m. 

11,99,492 


4.80,896 


uM 


21,38,740 

14,21,961 




21,44,280 
10,84.103 
12,50,709 
11,64,080 
10 20,777 
14,91,115 


55105 
10.05 676 
10,64 673 
17.51 99S 
10 94.724 
18,93.163 
1.41,736 
95 
1,57, 
10,89,305 


17,29,786 

10,01477 


11,41,824 

11,98,572 


1.43.635 
21,36,367 
14.21,268 
13,04.769 
21.85,612 
10,83,327 
12,24,003 
6 
6 

14,84,170 




8.92.164 


466 

3,569 

7*006 

8,762 

2,435 

2,697 

104 

5,491 

1,183 

921 

6,735 

1.594 

9,890 

3,689 

2,373 

693 

54 

8,668 
776 
2G,79G 
10,274 
9.981 
6,945 
3 850 
3,969 
22,697 


8,85.95.207 

1869-7013,88,66,864 
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The following abstract shows the number of suits between 
landlord and teuant, uuder Acts X. of 1859 and XI V. of 1863, 
during the, year ; — 


Division. 

Pending at 
close of 
year. 

Instituted 

Dtci 

On merits. 

■ 

ded. 

Otherwise. 

Pending. 

Meerut .i, ... 

997 

12,6-18 

‘ 8,093 

4,589 

963 

Koliiikhuiid ... 

63d 

13 897 

7 723 

6,281 j 

723 

Agra .... ... 

615 

12.988 

8,889 

4064 

650 

Allahabad . ... 

309 

m mum 

6 491 


541 

Benares ... 

92$ 


6,647 

3,357 

933 

Total ... 

i 

3.679 

60,4.15 

37,843 

22,431 

: 3,810 


The year 1871-72 began with very favourable prospects, but 
ended disappointingly. The spring harvest of March, 1871, was 
an unusually good one and prices fell to a lower rate than had 
been seen for several years. The rainy season was most abnor- 
mal. It began early — so much so that there was hardly any 
hot weather, and May was, as a rule, cooler than April — arid it 
continued late : the downfall was heavy, averaging 54 inches 
over the whole of the North Western Provinces, against 43 £ 
inches in 1870, 37| in 1809 and 19 in 1868. This resulted ia 
very general injury to the autumn crop. Indigo was a complete 
failure ; the area under cotton was rather less than in the pre- 
vious year (1,072,479 acres,) and the crop was below the average 
rate of produce and poor in quality ; tbe outturn of most of 
the food grains sown for- this harvest was low. Jf the 
khurreef .(autumn crop) is spoilt by rain, tbe cultivator is com- 
pensated by a bumper rubbee (or spring) harvest. The area is 
enlarged, the fields.on which the khurreef was spoilt being plough- 
ed up and sown with rubbee ; and the extra moisture of tbe soil 
generally leads to increased production. But in this year the usual 
compensation was denied to the agriculturist. The prospects of 
tbe rubbee were remarkably fine till the end of December, but 
the rain that fell then, was heavy and long-continued, and was 
followed by cold, damp fogs, which for tbe most part mildewed 
tbe wheat and materially affected the outturn. In the Benares 
Division tbe injury was greatest and most extensive ; elsewhere 
it was confined mainly to wheat and the hardier bailey escaped. 
In the Agra Division alone the fogs were less prevalent and the 
harvest was above the average. The failure was nowhere so 
great as to produce scarcity, but it was the more disappointing 
because the pronuse bad been so fair. The following table shews 
how prices, which had been unusually low in April* 1871, had 

You XVII., Past. I. . W . 
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risen to their previous standard or above it, all over the North 
Western Provinces, by April, 1872 : — 


• v # ' , 

Meerut. 

Robll- 

kbuud. 

Agra.. 

Allaha- 
bad. j 

■ -Vv 

« 

Benares 

JUausie. 



S. c. 

B. C. 

a e. 

3, c. 

•V;;S; O. 

£. C. 

r 

1st April, 1871 

25 6 

27 1 

25 7 

1 : ^"o ■ 

19 5 

21 1 

i] 

1st July, 1871 

26 6 

£8 15 

26 6 

';:V3w; 

39 . 3 

29 J 1 


1st October, 1871 ... 

27 8 

29 8 

26 3 

21 7 . 

V*tt.n 

26 7 

gi 

1st January, 1872 ... 

22 0 

2J 9 

19 6 

21 3 

# 17 7 

22 13 


. 1st April, 1872 

24 3 

22 5 

19 13 

20 1.0 

■/ via 15" ! 

24 9 

. r 

1st April, 18U 

40 8 

48 7 

30 11 

29 4 


30 1 

SM 

1st July, 1871 ... 

37 3 

43 12 

34 7 

33 14 


40 ft 


1st October, 1871 ... 

39 13 

45 1 

34 11 

29 lu 

&&&.-;■■ 

40 6 

» i 

1st January . 1872 ... 

29 0 

32 3 

25 8 

24 13 

V ! 

31 6 

i 

1st April, ]:>: 3 

| 34 0 

33 15 

1 ‘ Ula i 

27 6 

V 2l) , 0 

31 8 

. r 

1st April, is; l 

33 3 

34 2 

31 5 

26 7 

28 4 

33 7 

5 i 

1st Ju:y, 1871 

27 15 

28 5 

25 6 

23 0 

20 ,15 

31 (i 


1st October. 1871 

31 8 

28 2 

27 4 

26 13 

33 5 

34 6 

A 1 

1st January 1872 

23 6 

26 15 

]9 8 

23 15 

19 11 

1 27 8 

i 

1st April, 1872 

- 1 IS 7 

25 7 

17 9 

22 7 

19 8 

25 8 


: — . j 

The latest Rent Roll published iu i«09-70 showed the 
following: — 


JSature of Settlement. 

A tea iu miles. 

Annual He venue 
assessed; 



lis. 

‘Settled in perpetuity 

10 073 

SC 57.403 

Settled for 30 years or upwards 

45.7M 

2 00 00 1 23 

Settled for 10 years aud under 30 

0,1 ;>j 

‘77 50 970 

Settled uuder 10 years ... • ... 



Settlement iu progress 

13, 1 4: 

. 

40. 03, 32- » 

Total 

7C.815 

3 04,37 332 

— - 2 . . 


' * The Punjab- ' 

Surveyed and Assessed Area .— The statistics were col led ed 
in 1868 69; it having been determined to revise this statement 
only once in five years, as the variations from year to year are 
inconsiderable. The total assessed area is returned as 65,2 '3, 0150 
acres, of which 20,171,568 acres are cultivated and 45,111,492 
are uncultivated* Of the cultivated area, 5.984,891 acres are 
shown as irrigated and 14,186,667 as nnirrigated. Of the unculti- 
vated area, 3,665,618 acres are entered as grazing lands, 14,017,793 
as culturahle, 27,428,081 as unculturable. The gross amount of 
assessment is Rs. 2-, 17, 09, 288, and the average . rates are Rs. 
1-1-3 per acre on cultivation, Rs. 0-10-2 on culturabie land, and 
Rtf. 0-5-4 on total area. 

; lire following are the details foreach district:—- 






Surveyed and Assessed Area (in Acres ) of the Punjab , 1871 - 72 . 
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Cultivation and Assessment. 
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The Punjab. 
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Land Tenures.— Those held direct from Government are estates 
the holders whereof are liable (unless specially exempted) to 
pay land'rcvenue to Government, but are not liable to pay rent 
to a landlord. Omitting Hazara and Kohat, the total number 
of such estates )3 57,983, comprising 55,312 villages and 
2,139,912 holders, and covering an area of 52,904,238 acres, 
which gives an average of 912 acres for each estate. The details 
are shown in the following table : — 


Nature of Tenure. 

No. of 
Estates 

No. of 
Villages. 

No. of 
Holders or 
Share- 
holders. 

Gross Area 
in Acres. 

1. Zeniindaree estates— comprising: - 
(1).— Large Zcmindaries (t. <*., estates owned 
by one or more individuals;, paying 
more than He. 50,000 per an u uni reve- 
nue, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2).— Medium Zeroindaries. paying more Ilian 
Re* 5,000, but less than Us. 50,000, per 
annum, 

4 

37 

44 

294,408 

(3).— Small Zeminaarie9 (other than those of 
cultivating communities), paying Its. 
5,000 per annum or less, 

851 

3,286 

3,617 

2,572,970 

(4).— Village Zemindaries^-estates held by 
proprietary cultivating communities, 
sharing expenses and profits and paying- 
revenue in common, 

2. Estates held by proprietary cultivating 
communities, providing expenses of culti- 
vation atii paying revenue in whole or in 
patt. separately or by sections, with joint 
responsibility in cave of default of any 
member of community; including— 

(1),— Patialaree estates- where the property 
is territorially divided into main divisions 
or into sub-divisions, or into both, and 
further into fractional shares in each sob- 
division, according to a kuown law de- 
duced from ancestral or customary right, 

1,522 

3,420 

37,781 

3,536,393 

4,237; 

9,372 

472,720 

10,125, *69 

(2 t )—Bhayachara estate a— where the proper- 
ty is divided into greater or smaller hold- 




ings, and a measured area, based on 





actual possession, represents the interest 





^of each shareholder,— possession from a 





‘time beyond the law of limitation having 




— ’ ■■■■ ■ 

trodden down all claims founded on an- s 
central or customary i jght, 

7,332 

12 652 

1,075,461 

21,456,442 

(3 .)— Mixed PaWdaret and tihavaekara^ ... 

3,843 

■■ ' '■ ' 

5,290 

.. . m 

397,675 | 

8,808,987 

3 t/ Taluytlaree estates— estates of superior land- 
owners, receiving the gross revenue from 

t 


the occupant proprietors, and, after de- 
ducting their own allowance, paying the 
balance to Government, ... 

4. Revtnue-fvee tenures— comprising (1) ;a- 

115 

■ ' 

5,760 

5,011,202 



pirSi or assignments of Government land 





revenue in favour of individuals or institu- 





tions in lieu of service, or in support of 
such institutions for life, for a term of 
years, or in perpetuity; and (2)»ia/iaor 
plots of land belonging to individuals or 
institutions, which are exempt from pay- 
ment of revenue for life, years, or in 
perpetuity, .*■. 

35,826 

20,1173 

139,063 

5,011,203 
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Nature of Tenure.— (Ctomfimted.) 

No. of 

Ks rates 

No. of 
ViUages. 

No. of 
Quldem or 
Share -i 
holders. 

Qrofis trf'ii 
in A err . 

■ ' ' b " 

f». E*t>i tes of grdiiUts of the b riiteh 0 overn- 

( 1 >■. — Holding oii 
(2).— |ioKlirif ; itt freefc old. r 

6. Estates of :tond-hoUer* who have re-deoui- 

: ed the revenue, ’ V ... 

7, Purchasers of waste land, ' . 

Total . 

60 

14t) 

m 

S.;.-; 21. 

iM\ 

, # 

■ 

I I s -f! 

flW.fi 1* 
1,225 | 

K«4« I 
23.022 | 

417,683 

6M12 


62.004.23* | 


Tenures. not held direct from Government, are estates the holders 
whereof' pay, or are liable to pay, rent to a landlord or -superior 
landowner, or are mere recipients of rent charges from proprie- 
tors. — The tdtal number of these, omitting Kohat and ilazara, 
is 1,712,492, comprising the following varieties : — 

1, Estates of intermediate holders between full proprietors and tenaub 
cultivators — 

(1.)— Tahiqdars — recoiving a fixed allowance from proprie- 
tors in com mu tat on of proprietary rights, but having 


no share in the niaiiaietiieut of the village, ... 13,109 

(2.)— Holders of farming leases, ... ... ... 3,242 

2. (tenant cultivators)-- 

"(1).— With rights of occupancy, ... ... ... 374,997 

'(2).— Holding conditionally, ... • .. ... 

■(3).— With no permanent rights, ... ... ... 1,232,407 

3. ; Hoideis of service giants, ... ... ... ... 33 932 


Transfers of Land . — Tlie transfers fur the last two years were 
as follow 




1870 71. 

! ’ ' 

1871-72. 



Number 

A verage 
Area in 
Acres. 

Number. 

A vp race 
Area iu 
Acres. 

* 

By voluntary sale or gift, ... 

... 

*' 37.714 

30 

14,373 

17 

By compulsory sale, ... 


1$7 

78 

ICO 

34 

By inheritance, ... 


*3,817 

24 ~ 

52,140 

30 

Total 

' 'flea 

67,668 

20 

66,685 

37 


■ ■ . 

In last report a large increase in the number of transfers in 
1870-71 over those of 1869-70 was.noted, and this increase was 
Dearly maintained itf 1871 -72, the decrease in voluntary sales 
being compensated by the increase in transfers bydnberitaiice. 
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Of the voluntary transfers the largest number with reference 
to the nature of the holdings was iu the following classes : — 

O'.,.. © 


; 

Number. 

Avernge 
Area iu 
Acres, 

Shares in < ... ... 


12 

Holdings of pEOptiiBtary caltivatora, ^ >** 

xm 

16 

inter mediate! foldings of a transferable character, ... ... 

1,475 

16 

shares in villages owned by cultivating communities, ... 

1,358 

30 


Of the compulsory sales, 49 were shares in small zemindaties, 
with an average area of 09 acres ; one was a village iu the Sirsa 
District, 4,293 acres in extent, owned by a cultivating com- 
munity ; .3 , were shares, averaging 002 acres, in cultivating vil- 
lages ; 94, averaging 02 acres iu extent, were holdiugs of proprie- 
tary cultivators ; and 19 were intermediate holdings with an 
average of 18 acres. About two-fifths of the transfers by inheri- 
tance were holdiugs of proprietary cultivators. 

Seamen*. --Settlement operations were in progress through- 
out the year 1871-72 in the Districts of Hazara, Peshawur, 
Derail Ghazi Khan, Montgomery, the Muktsar and Mamdot 
tracts of the Ferozepore District, and the (Juab and Shah pore- 
Kaudi tracts of the Hoshiarpore and Goordaspore Districts. - Of 
these, the settlements in -the first three named frontier districts 
are first regular settlements, while the remainder are revised re- 
gular settlements. Towards the dose of the year a revision of 
settlement was commenced in thedistricts of the Delhi Diviri 
siou, and a Jfirst regular settlement’ in the frontier Districts of 
lianuu and Derail Ismail Khan; The Government of India 
'sanctioned the extension of settlement operations to the Districts 
of Muzuffergurli, Mooltan and liohtuk. Iu Muzuffergurh the 
settlement will be a first regular settlement and in Mooltan 
and Kohtuk a revised regular settlement. The revised settle- 
ments of the. Umritsur, Goordaspore, Sealkot, Lahore, Goojranwala 
and Goojrat Districts, which were Completed between 1865 and 
1869, have been in each case confirmed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor fori a term of ten years. The settlement of the Kohat 
District expired in 1866, and is being carried on from year to 
year, and that of the J hung District expired in the year under ’ 
report. The 5 ' dates on which the settlements of the remaining 
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Cultivation and Assessment of Bombay. 
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Survey and Settlement of Oudh. 


Oudh. 

During the year the Revenue and field survey of the Province 
was completed. Its total cost was Rs. 8,62,502 and the average 
per 1,000 acres Rs. 58-9-8. The district averages range from 
Rs. 87-3-10 in Lucknow, which included a survey of the city, to 
Rs. 38-8-0 in Gondii. Up to the end of September 1871 

406 square miles assessed at lie. 1,46,735, per annum, had been 

settled ia perpetuity. 

20 617 00 ,* I, ,, 1,41,14,933 W 30 years and upwards. 

32 10,, : '" „ „ „ 4.283 „ 10 to 30 years. 1 

38*90 ,, „ „ 2.7,398 under 10 ,4 

1,731*00 ,, ,, „ are in progress of assessment. 

The itjcrease to the land revenue, by the revision of the as- 
sessment during the year, was Rs. 7, S3, 610. The revision 
has added upwards of 42 lakhs of rupees to the land revenue 
of the Province, at a cost of 53 lakhs, or fifteen months of the 
increase it has given to the revenue. Of the assessed area 54*65 
per cent, is under cultivation, 4*54 per cent, is under wood, 6*43 is 
occupied by jheels and tanks and 21.52 is culturable. The 
revised assessment has an average incidence of Rs. 1-14-6 per 
acre of cultivation, but the incidence ranges from Rs. 2-6-7 and 
Rs. ^-G-4 in the more favoured districts of the S. W., to*Rs. 
1-5-11 and Rs. 1-8-6 in the Terai districts on the North era 
border. The incidence is Rs. 6-12-0 per adult agricultural male, 
or little more than <5 annas a month, and will be reduced a's the 
extensive wastes come under the plough. Most of the cost of the 
settlement was occasioned by the gigantic labour of the first 
record of rights. 

Settlement . 


Nature of Settlement.; 

0 :: 


Area in Annual revenue Date of expiry of 
miles. assessed. settlement. 


Settled in perpetuity 

Settled for 30 years or up- 
wards 

Settled for 10 years and 
under 30 ... 

Settled under 10 years 

Settled in progress 

'V' v ' Total " 

Settle menfcs previously 
made, including full re. 
cord of rights, 

Settlenieuta v^ithout such 
record :.4®v : .... 


466 

20,617 

32*10 
V 38*90 
1,731 

22,885 


1,46,735 


1,41,14,933 

Between the years 
1895 »nd 1901. 

4,253 

Between the years 
1877 »ud ISiO. 

27,398 

Various. 



1,42,93,349 


1,00,80,48$ 
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Land Tenures, 
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Rant- Roll pf Qudh . 


Of this 5, 497, *5)71 acres are held under the law of primoge- 
niture. Two-thirds of the great Zemindaries, paying more 
than Rs. 50,000 of revenue, are so held. Of these gueat Zemin- 
daries, there are 31. Of the large Zemindaries, the masters of 
which form the bulk of the Talookdars of Oudb, there are 379, of 
which again two-thirds are held under the law of primogeniture. 
The returasofthenumber of shareholders in the smaller Zemiu- 
daries attd noparcenary properties cannot as yet be depended on, 
and no correct deduction can be drawn as to the area and value of 
their average property,. The area of 370,588 acres is held revenue 
free, chiefly in perpetuity; In five estates only with an aggregate 
area of 3,020 acres the revenue has been redeemed. ^bThere are 
60 holders of waste-land allotments ; of these 47 have purchased 
the fee-simple of 141,5.55 acres. 

The following return is intended to shew the position of those 
“ inferior zemiudars and village occupants,” whose rights in the 
soil have beeu the most important subject of the judicial inqui- 
ries in regular settlement. According to the present return the 
number of under-proprietary holdings in the province is 31,280 
and the average rent paid on them Rs. 1-14-7 per acre, almost 
exactly the average of the incidence of the revenue demand. 
Till carefully revised by the settlement officers, this return can- 
not, be accepted as correct. It does not shew the distinctions 
between the larger and smaller holdings, which is exhibited in 
the settlement reports and the returns of the averages shew that 
many holdings have been entered as single holdings, which are, 
in truth, coparcenary tenures. In one district, in which these 
tenures are: perhaps of greater strength than in any other part of 
the province, a minute enquiry has beeu made. The actual 
number of under-proprietors in that one district is 11,529, and 
the average value of their intermediate right a yearly grace in 
rent amounting to Rs. 24-2-4 per man, in addition, to the ordinary 
cultivating profits, 

■ Varieties of Tenure not lteld direct front Government. 
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Register of transfers . — Only one small aemindary and 12 
shares in small zemindaries were transferred by compulsory sale, 
as compared with 43 and 27 in the previous year; 59 small 
Zcmiudaries, and 809 shares were transferred by voluntary sale 
and gift, as compared with 112 and f 8S8 respectively in thepre- 
vious year ; 20 sales of the holdings' of proprietary cultivators 
took place, as; compared with seven in the previous year. 

iawtZ jBenfinwe.— The. following are the comparative results 
regarding the land revenue : — 


Assessed, 

Remitted, 

Refunded, 

Realized, 


< 1869-70, 
1 1870 71, 
j 1809-70, 
j 1870-71, 
C 1869 70, 
i 1870-7.1, 
1 1869-70, 
1 1870-71. 


Es. 1,31 03,880 

„ 1,34.77,015 

„ 53,433 

„ 12,315 

„ 25.048 

„ 11,621 

„ 1.28,60,065 

„ 1,31.18,951 


The revenue realized was the largest collected in the Province 
fciuce British rule. The balance on the amount assessed was 2'3 
j>er ceut ; in the previous year it was only 17, hut iu the two 
years preceding it had been, with a materially lower assessment, 
2 79 and ”475. 


The Central Provinces- / 

Survey and Settlement . — Tbe returns show that 25,767 
square miles were previously surveyed according to the Topogra- 
phical and 48,549 square miles according to the Revenue Survey. 
During the year 2952 7 5 square miles were further surveyed ac- 
cording to the Revenue Survey, at a cost of Us. 37 12-8 per 
mile. The surveys were going on in the districts of Raipore 
aud Chindwara. The area in which the Land Revenue Settle- 
ment has been made is 66,322 square miles ; in 27,641 the Set- 
tlement is for 30 years ; iu 27,234, comprising the districts of 
Belaspore, Njmar, the Upper Godavery and Mundla, and portions 
of Chunda and Jubbulpore, for 20 years; aud in 1,447, which are 
Zemihdary lauds in Bhundara aud Balaghat, for 3 Wears only. 
The Settlement of three districts, Ki mar, Chunda and Mundla, 
had not been finally confirmed by Government ; in Sumbulpore 
a summary settleiaent of the land revenue' for a period of 12 
years was in progress. Out of an assessed area of 36,046,250 
acres, only 12,376,910 (a little more than one-third) are cultivat- 
ed, ll>q75,737 ire. culfurable and 10,408,480 are uncult£rable ; 
1,686,123 acres. ^re given as grazing lands. The Lnud reve- 
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nue assessed is** Rs. 58,05,159. The rate on cultivation 
thus fulls at 7 annas G pie (nearly a shilling) per acre; on 
cul tumble lands at 3 annas 7 pie (nearly six-pence* per acre ; 
and on the totaPSarea assessed at 2 annas 7 pie (about 3 
pence 3 farthings) per aero. In a Provia'©6‘)»i^'^e deusi ty of 
populat-ibn*V&ric8 ' greatly^'lnf different where the 

nat.ural^fe&ture& of the country and qualities of ihe 'soil are .in 
differelif ’pa'A? extrethely diverse, the amount'nf cultivation com- 
pai^ed area assessed and the rate at which the assess* 

meats falls . per acre vary very greatly in differefi|;dietr|tj|s. In 
Nagpare, for instance, more than one-half the assessed area is 
cultivated and the rate of assessment per acre falls 13 anuas 
2 pie per acre on cultivation ; at 9 aiiuas 11 pie on ciiltnrable 
land ; and annas 6 pie on the entire area assessed. In !&|uudla, 
on the other baud," where tlie soil is light and poof, requiring 
rest every few years, and where the population is scanty and no- 
madic, less than a quarter of the assessed area is cultivated ; and 
Ithe assessment falls at the rate of 3 annas 1 pie per acre on 
cultivation, 11 pie on the culturable area and at S pie only on 
the whole area assessed. 


Settlement. 


Nature of Settlement. 

♦ 

Area in 
miles, 

Annual reve- 
nue asses- 
sed. 

Da te of expiry 
ol Settlement, 

/ 'v 

Remarks. 

: 

... : . ■ .. •' 

Settled in perpetuity ... 
„ tor 30 years or up- 
wards... 

if for 10 years and 
under 30 

r under 10 years ... 

„ in progress ... 

27,64L 

27,234 

1,447 

ft3 

45,99 ,4 $8 

32.03,922 

10,741 



90th June 1897 

flOlh June 1888 
;>0th June 1874 

iSoruindary weal e.i. J 

. Total 

50,322 

58,05,149 j 


Exclusive of Feudatories. j 

Settlements previously ) 
made, including full > 
record of rights .. j 
Do. without such record. 
Settlement (In* 1 Detailed 
ring the year y Summary 

’"4,200 

■■ , 1 

*•••*• •• 

!„. »s,cia 


1 

Extension of the present 
ru m mary y ettlecion t 
of the Samhalpore dis- 
trict which is now be- 
lug settled* 





Surveyed and assessed area hi acres . 


Cultivation dn<J A&smmt 
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Land Tenures of the Central Provinces. 
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Varieties 6/ Tenure not held direct from. Government. 


Mature of tenure, 

•a 

o 

. *0 

1 . o 

si 

§ a 

X 

5? 

•63 

e| 

gs 

<, 

Average rent of 
each holding. 

■' 

- 

Average rent rate 
per acre. 

Intermediate holders berV/L 
tween Zemlndarssftid >2° permanent tenure, 
ryots? f On farming leases ... 

Ryots bolding affixed rates , ... . ... 

ityots with right of occupancy at variable rates... 
Multi mating tenants with no permanent rights ... 
Holders of service grants 

1,553 

3,102 

355,743 

138,305 

483.802 

51,007 

i 

Its. A. P. 

182 4 0 
122 5 0 

15 2 9 
11 4 11 

7 8 0 

2 6 0 

US. A. P. 

0 6 0 

0 3 2 

0.1D 10 

0 114 

0 10 11 

0 12 4 

Transfer of Estates . — Of small zemitid 

aries 347 were traus- 


fened by voluntary sale or gift, 142 by compulsory sale under 
the decree of a Civil Court* 154 shares in such estates were 
voluntarily alienated and 28 by compulsion. Of proprietary 
cultivators, 4oO voluntarily sold their lands and 26 were ob- 
liged to sell them. *01' ryots holding at fixed rates 1,162 parted 
voluntarily with their holdings and 67 lost them by compulsory 
sale, while 613 ryots with rights of occupancy sold their rights 
and 46 wfere compelled to sell them. The power to sell land is 
one that" is becoming more and more frequently exercised. The 
Civil Courts order many sales in execution of their decrees, 
and these represent but a small number of those that take place 
for the purpose of satisfying decrees or appeasing creditors. 

Land Revenue . — The land revenue demand was Rs. 60,80,133 
of which Its. 60,76,286 was realized. 

. British Burma. '* 

the area of the cultivated land under settlement was : — 


District, 

Area 

Settle 

1870*71. 

under 
went in. 

1871-72. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

mmmrn 

Akyab 


Ml 

... 

79,524 

■ 



‘Northern Aral? an’ 

... 

... 

... 

t| 



■h 

llamree 



... 

54,638 

KHl 


■19 

Sundoway 


... 

• ... 

10,392 

30,3Sl 

it 

6 

Rangoon ... 

. ■ 


... 

211,805 

196,072 


35,793 

Passein 

. ' ••• 

... 


72,556 

65,224 

It 1 

7 M2 

iiyanoung .. 


■' ». 

... 


195.476 

s , 879 


Prome . ... 


v 

■ ».:* 

128,618 

mmEM 

25,626 

•• *»;• 

Thayet , -;;w. 




u ■’• 

« ■ 

» 


Touwgoo . v 



j *** 

■ 28,695 

'Mil, 

it 

;V- : - 

Shwe-gyen v.v..;> 




10,911 

: 10,649 

% 

202 

.Amherst 




H Ml 

; 50,421 

ii 

70 

Tuvoy •' • 


• i* * '' '■ 

■ 

: jhm 

: nm 

. »i .j" 

»> 

Mcrgui 

•• \7 

■ 

tM 

. 20,166 

& 20,166 




■ ■ 

Total 

t v V #li 

'888,571 

882,846 

Net de* 

1226 

"'J 






crease. 
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British Burma. 


The whole question of the settlement of land in this Pro- 
vince was carefully considered by a committee of experienced 
officers, who recommended that the Settlement establish men t 
sanctioned in 1869 should be modified and that, in future, settle- 
ments shbulcCfbe carried out under the and control 

of the, -authorities ; that the primar^diitj of the: estab- 
lishment entertained . for settlement purposes snpold be to de- 
marca^;th , 'd ,v '-inap > the various holdings; that wjbere possible a 
unifomi rate of assessment should be v imposed on the area of 
each kweng or plain, such rates to be fixed by the Deputy Com- 
‘ynissioner subject to the approval of the Comtpissioner ; that the 
system of individual leases should be followed in all eases, the 
joint system having been productive t of oppressibh ; that leases 
for portions of holdings only should not be granted ; that lessees 
should be allowed to abandon their holdiugp on giving one 
year’s notice, or on payineht of a year’s tax ; that an allowance 
■ for bond fide, fallow laud not exceeding one-quarter of the total 
area of the leased holdings should be granted ; that the leases 
should be for periods of 5 or 10 years, one term of duration only 
being allowed in each kweng ; that due provision should be 
made for providing that the village enclosure is not encroached 
upon, and that a sufficiency of grazing ground is allotted to 
each village ; and that the rights of the cultivators to the waste 
lands adjoining leased tracts, should not be absolute but only 
preferential. These proposals met with the full appioval of the 
.Chief Comnjissioner, and on submission to the Government 
of Ipdia were generally accepted. 

, The total area of land under cultivation in 1&71-72 
was 2,143,908 acres, an increase of 53,582 acres over the area 
under tillage in the previous year. Of the gross area under culti- 
vation 1,774,776 acres were under rice crops, 45,951 acres were 
fallow, 120,824 aCres were utilized for gardens, 82,383 acres were 
under miscellaneous crops — chiefly cotton, sesamuni/ tobacco 
and /sugar-cane, — 1 1 2,3G2 acres were under toungya or hill 
cultivaition and 7,072 acres were grant lands on which " re^venuo 
bad become assessable. -The greatest increase was in the, area of 
rice cultivation, due to the continued demand for this grain for 
Europe, ^and the Straits and China, 



Surveyed and assessed area in Acres . 



Including Bs. 222 — Miscellaneous Revenue. 
Exclusive oi Northern Arakan. 
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British Bumii. 


The Amount assessed as Land Revenue was £344,523 'as 
against £331,944 in the previous year, — an increase of £12,579, 
or 3 73 per cent,, of which £2,223 was realized in thfe Arakau 
division, £0, 111 ifi VPogn and £4,242 in Tenasserim. In this 
Province with a sparse population and a yastekteot of country 
culturable,; bptS; uncultivated,: the ■ rates of assessment range low 
and depend .to a great extent on the quality of the soil and ready 
means ■feaafcport, or otherwise. In some parts of Tkayet and 
Sand o way the rent is as low as six pence per 'acre •j'WhiUt in My- 
anoung abd Amherst, where rich alluvial land is obtainable, and 
the- facilities of transport are considerable, the highest rate levied 
is six shillings per acre. The light land tax, however, is supple- 
mented by the capitation lax, which is peculiar to the Province, 
and by the rice duty, which is a tax which falls, from a Variety 
of causes, wholly upon the producer and is eqiti valent to a duty 
of 14 per cent ad valorem on this article of export. 

No landed proprietors known iu India as Zemindars exist 
in this Province. The holders of the land are, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the cultivators ana theexleut of their holdings averages 
about 5 acres. The exceptions are, where grants of wasteland 
have been made to Europeans or Natives of India, but such 
grants are but little cultivated. 

Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government. 



The land revenue was Its. 2,67,900. The cultivated area 
amounted to 100,912* acres of whichAOO were irrigated*, £11 






Cootg , Mysore, IV* 


Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government, 


Nature ol Tenure** 

© 
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M "• 

! 

umber of Villages. 

'i 
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fs . 
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S * 

*s o 
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. © 
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el 
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It 
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ll 

evenuo Rate .per 
Acre. 

opposed Net Profit 
per Acre. 

* ■ 

5 

* 


... © u 

< 



(4) 

Small Zemindaries other than those 






■■•r 

. 



COG 

... 

1C7 

35,765 

51 

66,5-0 



Proprietary Cultivators paying ee* 







lid 

in o 

parately, including all small 




79,013 

37/16 


1 1 



23,005 

ftt# 

14,741 

: 


8-2-1 

CO w 

eio 

Proprietary Cujtivating Communi- 



26,996 

■ 



4 » 

ties paying in common 

61 

... 

146 


4421 

502-2-4 j 

Holders of Land- ( T „ 

Bcvenua-Kreo 5 ■" 
tenures (* or 1110 

947 

... 

367 

3,246 

3 7/16 


is 

•a © 

J2 

Land holders who have redeemed 

| 








tbe revenue 



... 

... 

... 

... 



Fur chasers of waste laud ... 

. s 


13 

50 

315/16 

5 

? 



Total ... 

24,722 

1 

519 

i 

15,434 

1,45,070 

... 

V 

l~ 
1 - 



' Mysore* 

The duration of the surrey assessment was fixed under Section 
26 of Bombay Act I. of 1806, for periods of not more than 30, or 
less than 25, years, from the date of the introduction of the 
settlement in each case. Where special reason therefore exists, 
the* term may be altered. Of the 81 talooks of which the Pro- 
vince now consists, survey operations had been extended to 2 4 
at the close of 1S70 and to 28 at that of the year under 
report. Of this latter number, the settlement was completed in 
11 'and the work was still in progress in 17. The Government 
land is held under the ryotwaree tenure, on a money assessment, 
or on the metayer system under which the Government dues are 
paid in kind. Under the' revenue survey settlement, that sys- 
tem, so far as the State is concerned, will wholly cease. Mean- 
while the ryots can always convert their, occupation of such 
lands into the ordinary teuure and every encouragement to theft 
so doing is* afforded by Government. 

Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government. * 


* 7 • 

: Nature of Tenure. 

Zi 
' . JS» 

S3 

. 

Number of 
Holders. 

o8 . 

© to 

<£5 

£ 5 

0 

■ «j 
© . 

H m 

<w . 

«xj * 

> 

< o 

Average Ab- | 
sessment of i 
each Estate. ] 

© 

IS, ■ 
gs . 
S a 

Small Zemindaries other than those 
of Oultivatlug Communities ... 

Proprietary Cultivating Communi- 
ties paying in common ..i. 
Proprietary Cultivators paying se* 
parately,. including all small es- 
tates paying .dess than Bs. 100 ... 
Holders of Revenue- j In perpetuity 
Free tenures jv \ For life 

Purchasers of waste lands ... 

. Total ^ ... 

2,4384 

31,9444 
836 J 

598,959 

845,502 

3,721,006 

663,487 

‘ M 180 

... : ' 

/ i **» . v 

10 13 9 

0— 7,-r4 

1— 12—0 

21-18—5 

35,219 


| 5 ,230,175 


■ 1 



Land Bs. 71,^4,03^ aganjst 

Rs. 72,91,498 in the previoxis year, the decrease being fts. 1,27,464* 


















Cultivation and Assessment of Berar. 
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During 1871-72 5 the ^area of cultivation increased to the extent of 106,741 acres, the consequent increase 
in the assessment being “rupees 2,17,923 (£2l,792-6s.) The land revenue demand rose from Rupees 47,32,702 
(£4,73,270 4s.) in 1370-71 to Rupees 49,37,347 <£4,93,784 14s.) in 1871-72. 
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The Legislative Councils of India. 19) 

CHAPTER I. 

LEGISLATION . .. 

There are four law-making Councils itt India — tl»ose of the 
Governor General, of Bengal; of Madras and Bombay. Each 
consists of. the Executive Council with additional members 
representing the non-official public, Native and European* 

In the Governor General’s Council, also, there are generally 
three or four official, members who advise %r take charge 
of measures referring to the Provinces, such as the North 
West, the ,, Punjab, Bombay and Madras. The Lieutenant 
Governor, or Governor, of the Province in which the Cen- 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex officio a member of if. 
Bengal has no Executive Council. The Governor General 
has the power of veto on the legislation of the inferior Legisla- 
tures, had the Secretary of State for India may advise Her Ma- 
jesty to fisallow the Acts of the Governor General’s Council. 

:!•. \ -.Ti» Governor General's Legislative Council- ' 

In 1871-72 twenty-one Acts were passed by the Council of 
the Governor General of India for the purpose of making Laws 
and .Regulations/; ■> . / ' v ; 

Act No. XVIII. of 1871 (An Act for the Levy of Rates On 
Land in the Nortli- Western Provinces.) 

Tli« ttesolotioa of the (Government of India in the Financial Department, dated 14ih 
December 1870, conferred upon Local Governments the charge of certain Departments of the V 
public service specially connected with local requirements, and reduced the amount of thw , 
grants hitherto made for thoke services from the Imperial Kevenue.* it became necessary,' 
therefore, to supplement those giants, and thus to provide, in tho North* Western Provinces, 
the mehus of carrying out many work b of local improvement which wero urgently required,, 
but for which, under existing circumstances, no assignments could be made from imperial 
fund*. In districts temporarily settled, in which the term of settlement has expired, it is 
provided, in section 3, that every estate shall be liable tosuim assessment as the local Go*, 
voniment thinks fit, not exceeding five per cent of its annual value, lu such cases 
cu:d “value-’ is defined to uean double the amount of land-revenue asaessed for the tlipe^ 
being oh an estate. In districts permanently settled, the Local Government is empowered,: 
by section 4, to impose a raw not exceeding two annas for each acre under cultivation; half of r 
which the Uuid lord may, by section 7, recover from his tenant. Section 10 prescribes tho - 
objects to which the Local Government may assign the proceeds of the rate; and it hi pro- 
vided that tho assignment in each district *hail riot, in atfy year, he less thsfu the total sum/ 
levied iu that year in the district. The unexpended snrplns of any assignment may, at the 
discretion of t^e Local Government; either be re assigned for ex p**ndifure in theaawe die* 
trict, or applied generally for the benefit of the North-Western Provinces. ■ Section IS pro- : 
vidoa lor. thb; keeping of the necessary accounts; section 14*fbt the appointment of local com- 
mittees to supervise the expenditure of the sum assigned, and section Id tor suits brought for 
iho recovery from co-sharers, teuaftts or others, of any sum ou account of a rate imposed under 
the Act; and for auits ou account of the illegal exaction of any such rate, or for tho settlor 
ment ^ : • • 

AetyNp. XIX. of 1871. if 4;* Act io provide for the AppointmeM} 
of Se&icihs J udge& iw Bengcd and, the North- Western RrovijwM) 

Doubts having been expressed as to whether the mode of appointment of ;• 

Pengal and the North-Western Provinces was in <K»nformlty with the provisionaof the aegu- ; 
lations, this Act was passed to dispose ' of the matter., arid to'doflne with distinctness the 
powers of the Local Govermnent in corineqtlon with this subject. The Act became ino«i 
perative oh flrat Bepfember 1872, when the new Code of Criminal P;ooedureoaihe iiito turce. 
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must state his ohjectiotf in writing to the Collector within a mouth (section 9). If the 
hiiklh'!\l Joes not within a month object, the Oui lector may, if ho considers the 
tuH-urity tendered by tho applicant sufiiciout. .grant him a certificate sanctioning the ad- 
vance ^section 30.) II the applicant, being a tenant, cannot luruish any adequate security, 
the nonce to the landlord is to warn him that, if within a month he does* not object to 
the Joan, he will be .dbemn'dXfcb, have assented to it, and to have agreed that the land in 
respect ol* which the' iiean is . asked shall he pledged as security fo^ repayment of the loan 
(section 12.) If thelfthdlprd so sign ides his aisseut, and refuses to withdraw it, the Collec- 
tor is not to graht h: certificate *, if the landlord does not express dissent or if ho with- 
draws it, thft:^oiidctor may, if tho value of the laud, together with any other security 
deposited by : tb© ^borrower, Is not less than the 'advance* graint ^he vapplicant a certi- 
ficate sanctioning the advance. All sums granted on a certificate given under the Act 
are to be recoverable ait .11 they were Arrears of land-revenue dtte by the person to whom 
the advance was made, or by his security; or,- if they cannot bo so recmwxed, as II they 
were arrears of land-revenue due in respect of the land to bo improved; 1 ^ f$y section 17 
it is provided that, when ,.a landlord consents that the laud in occupation of his tenant shall 
be piedgedhois security for arg ad vance, the improvement effected by medna of such advance 
shall not be deemed to alter the relative position of the landlords and. tenant in refer- 
ence to the land. Section 18 authorizes the Local Government, with the sanction of tho 
Governor General in Council, to make rules proscribing the manner in which, applications 
for advances may bo made; the condition* under which advances may be granted, and 
under, which they wlU be* repayable; for securing the aue expenditure of the advances, 
the proper execution, inspection and maintenance of the works fur which the advance 
was made; the instalment.-* by which advances shall be repaid and .the rate of intmest 
to be charged; and for tho keeping and. auditing of accounts otxoceipU and expenditure 
•under the Act. ■■ ,■ v.. 

Act No. XXVII. of 1871 ( An Act for the Registration of Cri- 
X , X- orninal Tribes and Eilnuchs.) 

Various tribes in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab and Oudh carry on theft and 
robbery systematically. They live quietly for part of the year in their own districts, but they 
.spend the rest of it in wandering about the country plundering, arid on their return divide 
their gains according to a fixed rule. In the North .Western Provinces alone, there are 
twenty-nine tribes who support themselves in the manner above described. In the Punjab a 
system of Police control hud been, until within the last few years, exercised over .tribes of 
this description with most useful results. The rules involved iu this control wore, however, 
pronounced by the Chief Court to be without legal warrant. The system consequently fell 
into abeyance, and .*the result was an alarming increase of crime in the Punjab and ijpighboiir- 
ing territories, which the authorities found no difficulty in connecting with the persons lately 
liberated from surveillance. The object of Act XXVII of 1871 is, therefo re, to restore the 
system of superintendence and control, subject, however, to such conditions as will ensure it* 

, hot being employed in a rash or oppressive manner. 

The second part Of the Act provides a somewhat similar system of registration for eunuchs 
Who are reasonably suspected of kidnapping or mutilating children, or of committing offences 
under Section 877 o! the Indian Penal Code, by section SPC registered eunuchs are prohibited 
from appearing in. public dressed or ornamented like women, or from taking part in aiiy 
public or private exhibition, and (by section 27) from keeping any boy under the age of sixteen 
under their control j nor, by section 29, can such a person be guardian to ft minor, make a 
; Will, make a gift, or adopt a eon.'- Provision is made, in section 28, for the removal of 
boys found in the house, or under tho control, of a registered eunuch, and for their 
transmission to their home or other Bafe disposal. 

Act Xo. XXVIII. of 1871 (An Act to amend the European 
\ Vagrancy Act, i869./ ' . 

.The object of this Act iB to provide for the tfase of men coming from Australia in charge 
of. horses,, on engagements which terminate , on the conclusion of the voyage. Such peraona 
. are at once thrown out of employ and become vagrant*; but a* there is no person in this 
■ country 4 * tb serve whom 1 they have landed, it is impossible to put in force the provisions of 
. qectiph . tbitty-one of the European Vagrancy Act, 1809, as to the recovery of cost of removal 
u and. other expenses incidental to their vagrancy. Tho Act meets this difficulty by enlarging 
tne ; wording, of section thirty-one in such a manner as to render the consignee of any impor- 
, ted animal, or the agents in India for the sale ot such animal, or (if the consignee hr agent 
cannot be found) the agent to whom the ship i% which the animal came was -consigned, 
liable to all charges incurred by the State' in consequence of the person who has come to 
India in charge of such animal becomiuga vagrant within a year after bis arrival in India. 

XXIX. of 1871 (An Act for repealing certain Regula- 
tions of the Bengal Code which haye-ecased tobe vh force or 
have become unnecessary.) ; : t« 

It is an essential part of the scheme for offooting a complete consolidation of the existing 
enactments that all inoperative provisions and unnecessary matter therein -fiiiNji'tejtiiod shoal d> 
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rst be expunged. Thin has already been accomplished as regarcUMhe Acts of the Governor 
General in Council, extending from the year 1*34 up to the present time, by Acts VI II. of 
38M ami XIV. of 1870. The sifting process has likewise been applied mote or Jess effectively 
by the local legislatures to the Regulations of $Ue Madras and -Bombay Codes, and they have 
now been reduced to very moderate proportions. 

JKifty three obsolete Emulations, are thusgp^rfd^ • 

Ad No. XXX. 6f l&71(An Act to regulate Irrigation,) Naviga - 
tion and Drainage in the Punjab.) ; ; ; 

The preamble recites that all lakes, rivers, streams, and other natural drainage-channels 
and collections of water are the property of government. ° 

Whenever Government thinks that the water of any stream, lake, &€*. should be applied for 
the purpose of a canal or drainage- work, a notification to that effect is to appear in the gazette, 
Provision is made in sections 11 and 12 for the abatement of & tenant’s rental in respect of 
any such stoppage or diminution, and for its enhancement if the water supply is Subsequently 
restored. * 

Section 32 lays down* the conditions to which all contracts made for the supply of canal 
water, and 1111 rules framed by the Local Government on this subject, must conform' Sections 
33 to 35 define the persons who are liable for water used in an unauthorized manner or suffer- 
ed to run to waste. Sections 36 to 43 provide twomodes of payment l«.»r canal- water, —one by 
the occupier to be called the ’'occupier's rate,*’ and one by the owner in respect of thebem fit 
received by the canal- irrigation. Section 40 authorizes the Local Government to frame 
rules for the pporiiomnent of the “ owner’s rate" between the landlord and tenants of a 
class not liable to enhancement on account of the increased productiveness of the soil. 
In sections 44 to 48, provision is made for the imposition, in certain cu>es, of a rate on lands 
irrigable but not irrigated. At any time not less than five years after the commencement of 
irrigation from a canal, an enquiry may bo ordered by the Local Government into its condition 
and the irrigation therefrom. If such enquiry satisfies the Local Government that the owners 
of lands irrigable by the canal have not made reasonable use of it, the Local Government may, 
with the sanction of the Government of India, declare that the owners of all lands irrigable by 
the canal, within certain specified limits, shall be charged with a special rate, not to exceed 
two rupees per annum per aero. Section 48 defines the meaning of “ irrigable by a canal" for 
the purposes of this portion of the Act. Section 50 provides for the assessment of cultivated 
land within 300 yards of a canal, which appears to be benefited by percolation from a canal. 

Part VI. provides for the employment of forced labour in canal- works in such districts as the 
Local Government thinks fit. This was an existing custom in certain parts of the Province 
fnmi time immemorial; it is congenial to the people’s taste, and Ibis Part of the Act doe£ little 
more than re-cnact the rules which the people have themselves adopted lor their own con- 
venience. 

Ad No. XXXI. of 1871 ( An. Act to regulate the Weights 

and Measures of Capacity of British India.) . ’ 

The Indian Weights and Measures Act, 1870, having been disallowed, Act XXXI. of 1871 wft« 
passed for the purpose of re-enacting such portions of tho former Act as were understood not 
to be objected to by the Secretary of State. The Act was, therefore, practically a re-enact- 
ment of Act XL of 1870, with tbo omission of the provisions which referred to measures of 
length and area, or authorized Government to compel tho adoption of tlio new weights in par* 
tic ular cases. w 

Ad No. XXXII. of 1871 (An Act to consolidate and ctmekd 
the Laiv relating to the Civil Courts in Oudh.) ' 

Section 11 provides for the extent of ordinary original jurisdiction to be exercised by the 
Courts, the first grade being empowered to bear suits up to two hundred rupees, the second V. 
grade up to five hundred rupees, and the third grade suits of any amount; the fourth and 
fifth grades— the Commissioner and Judicial Commissionei —have no ordinary original juris* 
diction; the Chief Commissioner may Invest any Court of the first grade with powers up to 
five hundred rupees and any Court of the second grade with powers up to one thousand-,* 
rupees. Sections 16—25 provide for appellate jurisdiction. Appeals from Courts of the firai \ 
and second grades lie ordinarily to the Deputy Commissioner, unless when the amount ia - 
suit is .over One thousand rupees, wheu the appeal lies to the Commissioner. A p pea Is .from ■. 
the original judgments of tho Deputy CommissionorTie to tho Commissioner, and fromtbostf- 
of the Commissioner to tho Judicial Commissioner If the decision of the Appellate Court' 
modifies the decision of the Originallourt, the Judicial Commissioner may, if he thinks it 
necessary, allow a further appeal to himself. It tho decision of the Appellate Court eon firms 
that of the Original. Court, the decision shall be final, except that, if the Appellate Court is in 
doubt as to a pointof Jaw or the construction of a. document, it may refer it for the decision 
of the JudjoialCcitiiinissioner. 
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Ad Ko, XXXIII. of 1871 (An Ad to coiisoltdo : e and define 
the Law. and Collection of Land-lie- 

venue. *'» other purjwtee,^ . ■ ; • 

The object was to re.eiiact i in di8{,inct language anti in a compecdions forpfi, ihe various rules 
and orders ^hiebpr^luueiy Jugulated, rH* subject of the <>f the land 

iovuiiup, ium| l&ft-JggtBiratioa of landed interests tucidoutai 1 provide i'or i U-; 

n pi)oiiitmf»l’ : ii^BMiinie OCtcers of four grade*, and for the issue dfruTes by.UK* Local Govern 
uient as the;apj»bintiuen t, duties, payment and removal of Lanabarair^Jatwiiris, KunungnM 
and other village Officials, =. Chapter II, deals with settlements. Section 7 .defines the meaning 
of , the phrase “ «ioder Settlement, 1 ' and section 9 provides that the Local Govermimm '-hail, 
with fhe;^ previous srtiidfcion of the Government of India, give written instructions to the officer 
im charge 'of a settlement as to the principles on which the assessment is to be made. Thu 
various hinds of settlement, summary and regn.'nr setileincnis and ro-aettleuaen.ts, :i r t* !■■ x?- 
set out (section 10), and ilia dotails'of a not a) onion or sot liiuuexu prescribed (seeti.-.ji \ c> 
{Section M lays down the documents of which the lit com oMuglPs shall consist the Jnuguu^o 
in wliifch these documents shall be couched, and the manner in which they are to be piepareit, 
signed and attested, may be prescribed by the Local Government. As to the effect, of settle 
ment proceeding?, it is provided, in section li'», that judicial decisions passed Bottlcinet.:. 
Officer b shall have the same effect, and be proved in the same imiuner, as any other judici u 
decision, and that entries in the record, duly autheniieaied, shall be presumed to be true 
JSwCtiott 17 provides lor the sanction of a Kutioiuent by the Local Government, ei ihej us 
regards the assjssment of the liecjid-of-rightF, or both ; and section 18 for the revision <«i 
either at any time before sanction. In section 19 iho mie is laid down as to the revision of 
. a Record -of-rightd once sanctioned. and in the following section it is provided that any on*' 

. aggrieved by an entry on the lbv ord-of-rlghte may bun.-; a suit for a. declaration that su h 
entry is incorrect-, and may join Government and ever;, in teresicu pardon as defendants ; . 
such puit. Revenue Officers are empowered, by «eci ion vv :•* require tin- eii-ciion or ivtia:c 
of bcmuciary-piilare. Jiy section ‘ 2 a. Set: Ic merit Officers may L.-mo Comm U dons to tui.o 
evidence, umi, if empowered by the Local Government, may iefcr any matter in dispute to 
arbitrators, with or without the consent of tho parties. Tlu* arhiinuoitt so appointed ah? lo 
have such powers, ami their finding to he liable to such appeal, «s ; lie Loon* Government 
directs (section iN.l). Settlement Officers have tho same powers faccti on *2L to compel the 
attendance of witnesses as ure vo-sicd in the Civil i uart.,, and the s;..mo ri#.li:» as t . entry 
ami inspection of land (section -■•) as are spec-died iii s-.uuiun 1 of the Lm;u Acquisition 
Act, 1870. As to the effects ol iho Record of- rights on rights of proprietorship, it is 
provided, in section 2(1, tlio t in future sottleiui-ni^ unices it. is otherwise esproasly re- 
corded, ail forests, wan© Janus, quarries, “pcnuriimu* produce, umi avcc.-ory intvVf. u 
shall be doomed to belong to the owners of the mid inenotiuti 2c that, iu all pi*- 

settlements, forests, waste-lands, quarries, spontaneous produce, cud other accessory tut' -n; \ ; 
in laud shall be pre*umed to beiong to Government, bpt that this presumption mny be 
defeated by showing, from the assessment, that Mich interest was regirdod as belonging 
to the proprietor of the estate. Mines of inatal or coni are, in every instance, the proper - 
ty .of Government, but compensation for injury done. in working these, to the surface ;,f 
the soil, is to be made to the owner of the entate. chapter ill. denis with “engags- 
xn exits for the payment of land revenue the persons t<> v horn the seuiemetii is to be 
offered; the mode in which tile offer is to be made; the lianility involved bj iu acceptance, 
and the effect of a refusal on the part of the owners of an estate to engage for its 
land-revenue. Chapter IV. provides lor the maintenance of the ltacorrt-of~right* by the Deputy 
Commissioner after the conclusion of the seniement, and for rules to bo framed by the 
Local Government as to the necessary entries. 

v. Act Xo. I. of 1872 (The Indian Evidence Jet, 1872.) 

Previous to the passing of this Act, India did n>fc possess any uniform Jaw of evidence. 
‘Witlara tbo presidency towns, the English law of evidence was in force, modified by cor 
tain Acts bf the Indian lugislatuie, of which Act. XL of 1855 was the imwt important. ’* This 
measure, however, did not profess l:,i set forth any general an i r\ sromatia statement of ;ho 
law, but Appeared to have been designed, not as a eompi< te bufiy of rules, but as supple’ 
frehtiury to, and corrective of, the English law, and also of ine t ustumary law of evidence 
prevailing in those parts of British India whuro the English law u; not arimhitattued. A>i 
the' nus ternary law had not assumed any definite form, and as some branches of it had f .don 
M£Wttip!ote.abeya.. c e, the Idofussii Uoui ts were ieft without any fixed yuh*s, except ih < o 
Contained r &h Act XI, of 1855 and other kindred enactments, and the practice differed in va- 
rious parts of., the country as tothc degree in which the provisions of the ihiglhsh law , >:i 
the .-subject were considered obligatory. The Indian Evidence Act, 1872, provides, a gene. 
)»l and comprehensive system for the w hole of British India ; the rules contained in it ap- 
ply to all judicial proceedings in or before any Court, including Courts- Martial, but not t<> 
affidavits presented to any Court or officer, nor to proceedings before an arbitrator.. A a 
“ Court” is defined to include all Judges and Magistrates, and all persons, except rtibitiato: i 
legally entitled to take evidence, the Act witi practical!- be applicable to ovety inquiry wiib 
which the Courts cuu in any wry be concerned. 
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lhe plan upon which the Act proceeds is as follows ; every judicial proceeding whatever 
h !.s for its object /he ascertaining of some right pi liability. If the proceeding is criminal., 
t he object is ^ascertain the liability to punishment of the person accused ;if the proceeding 
civil, as the object is to ascertain some right of property or status, or the right of one potty 
to receive, or the liability of the other to afford, some form- of relief. All lights and flabb 1 
litiea arc dependent upon , and arise out of, facta, the word " fact" being defined as includ- 
ing— 1, anything, state of thingti, or relation 'of things capable of being perceived by the 
sonsoa; 2, any mental condition of which any person is conscious. Any fact from which, 
either by itself or in connection with other facts the existence, non-existence, native or 
extent of any right, liability or 'disability, asserted ov denied, in any suit or proceeding, 
necessarily follows, is termed “a fact in issue" (section 3)w The ascertainment of some 
sneh facta is the obj<i 2 t of every judicial proceeding, and for this purpose other facts, con- 
nected with, and bearing upon, facts in is&uc, in certain specified ways, arc allowed to he 
given in evidence, and are termed relevant facts : The following aie declared to be relevant 
facts: — 

1. Facts which, though not in is*ne, aro so connected with a fact; in issue as to form part of 
thb same transaction (section C,) t 2 Facts which arc the occasion, cause or effect. Immediate 
or otherwise, of a relevant fact or a fact in isrue, or which constitute the state of things 
under which it happened, or afforded an opportunity for its occurrence or transaction (sec- 
tion 7). y, Facts which show or constitute iuotjvc ur prcparsti* n fora fact in issue or rele- 
vant fact; and the conduct of any party to « suit, or proceeding in reference to any fact in 
issue or relevant fact; thp word “conduct/’ however, being defined not to include Btatcments, 
except when suck statements accompany or explain acts other than statements (section 8j. 
4 . Facts necessary to explain or introduce a fact in issue or relevant fact, or which support or 
rebut an inference suggested by a fact in issue i.r re;cvant fact. or which establish the identity 
of anything or person whose identity is relevant, 01 fix the time or place at w hich a fact in 
issue or relevant fact happened, or t.how the relation of parties by whom such fact was tran- 
sacted (section 9). f>. Things saul or done by a conspuator in reference to the common inten- 
tion, as against any other conspirator (section Id). <>. Facts which are inconsistent with a fact 
in issue or relevant fact, or which, by themselves, or in connection with other facts, render 
the existence or nor.-existenco of a re lo vent fact or fact in issue highly probable or impro- 
bable (section 11). 7. Facts which enable the Court to determine the amount of damages to 
be awarded. 8. Any transaction, by which a right or custom, the existence of which is in 
question, wan created, claimed, recognized, asserted or denied, or which was inconsistent 
with its existence; or any particular instance in which such right or custom was claimed, 
recognised, exercised or disputed, or departed from (section 13). 9. Facts showing the existence 
of any state of mind, body, or bodily feeling which is in issue or relevant (section 14). 10. Facts 
which, when the question is whether nn act. was intentional or accidental, show that it forms 
oue of a scries of similar occurrences (section 10). 11. Facts which, when the' question is whether 
a particular act was done, show the existence of a course of business, according to which it 
would naturally have been done (section 1 f>). 

Another class of relevant fact- are “ Admissions" (section 17— SI), which are statements of 
the nature, and nmar by iha persons and under the circumstances, stated in sections 17, 18, 19 
and - 20. Section 21 provides that, except in two specified instances, nn admission may he 
proved only as against the person who made it, or his representative in interest, but not iu his 

heh&lt. Sections 22 — S'.) deal with cot tain exceptions to the relevancy or admissions, especi- 
ally with reference to confessions improperly obtained. Section 30 provides that, when 
more persons than one arc being tried jointly for the same offence, a confession made by 
one of Huch persons, affecting himself and some other of the accused, maybe taken into 
account as against auy ono whom it affect. Section 31 enacts that admissions are not con- 
clusive proof of the facts admitted. Another class of relevant facts arc certain statements 
of relevant facts (section 32) which are relevant when the person who made them is dead. 
ciunot.be found, or has become incapable of giving evidence, or cannot be procured without 
an amount of delay or expense which, under the circumstances, the Court considers unreason- 
able. These statements are— 1, statements by a deceased person as to the cause of hiBdeatb ; 
2, statements mado in the ordinary course of business; 3, statements against interest; 4, 
statements as to a custom, by a person likely to be acquainted viihit; 5, statements as to 
relationship, by a person having special knowledge; <>, statements in wills, pedigrees, or 
tombstones, &e., as to relationship between deceased persons; 7, statements in a deed, will, 
or other document, relating to a transact ion in which a right or custom was created, claimed, 
modified, recognized, asserted ur denied ; and 8. statements of relevant feelings or iiupiee- 
sions by a number of persons. 

Under this heading is placed evidence given by a witness in a former judicial proceeding ; 
section 33 defines tho conditions under which such evidence is relevant in another judicial 
proceeding, for the purpose of proving the facts stated. By section 34, entries in books of 
account, regularly kept, referring to a matter under enquiry, arc relevant, but are not suf- 
ficient. by thorn selvas to charge any person with liability. The four following sections pro- 
vide for the case of entries in public or official books, published maps or plans, recitals in 
Acts of Parliament or of the Indian legislatures. statements in Gazettes, Law Jteports, dec. 
Another class of relevant facts are judgments of the 'Courts given in former suits or proceed- 
ings. Section 40—44 define the circumstances under which tliey become relevant. Section 40* 
provides for the plea of resjudteata, by enacting that any judgment which, by law, prevents 
a Court from taking cognizance of a niir. or holding a trial, is relevant when the question is 
whether such suit or trial should be held. I3y sectibn 41, a final judgment of a competent 
Court, in the exercise of Probate, Matrimonial, Admiralty or Insolvency jurisdiction, which 
confers or takes away any legal character, or declares a person to be entitled to any si; ch 
character, or to be entitled to anything, not as against any particular person, but absolutely 
is conclusive proof as to tho legal character or right which it confers or takes away, or de- 
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cUrr-s to exist or not to exist. Judgments, othsr than those referred to in section 41. nrfl 
itlevant, if they refer to relevant matters of a public nature, but are not conclusive proof of 
tlo.fc which they state (section 4*3). Other judgments are irrelevant nnlesA thpir existence is 
a fact in issue or relevant fact under sonie other provision of the Act— as, c. of., the existence 
of a judgment against a man might bo relevant as showing his motive for murdering the 
judgment-creditor. 

Relevant opinions are next dealt with ; sections 45—51 set forth the cases in which opini- 
ons are relevant* namely, the opinions of experts as to points of .foreign law or sciotico or art* 
or identity 1 Of handwriting ; tha opinions of persons acquainted with handwriting as to its 
identity : the iOploiohs, as to a general right or custom v of parsons Who would be likely to 
know of it, if It existed ; theopiuions cf persons having special means of-knowlodge. us to 
(1) the usages and tenets of any body of men or family ; (2) the constitution or govern- 
ment (f any rBligious body, or t 3) the moaning of terms used by particular classes of people 
(section 49) ; and, except under certain circumstances, the opinions expressed in the conduct 
of persons having special means of knowledge as to the relationship of one poison to another. 
Sections 62 to 55 deal with the oases in which “ character” is relevant either in Civil or crimi- 
nal proceedings. This concludes the first Part of the Act. which disposes of the relevancy of 
facts, or, in other words, answers the question, What facts may be proved. 

The socond Part of the *et answers the question, How facts, which are relevant under Part T, 
are to be proved? Sections 66, 57, and 68 enumerate cortain facts which the Court will re- 
cognize without proof, namely, those of which the Court takes judicial notice, and those 
which the parties agree, at the hearing or by writing under their hands, to admit, or which 
by any rule of pleading in force they are deemed to have admitted. Sections 69 and 60 pro - 
vide that everything, except the contents of documents, may be proved by oral evidence, 
but that oral evidence must, in every instance, be direct ; i. the evidence of a man wh » 
i elates the impression produced on his own senses by the fact stated, or, if the fact, to bo 
proved be the existence of an opinion, who states that ho holds that opinion. An exception 
jrs made in favour of statements of the opinions of experts, which may, if necees.it y, l*e 
proved by the production of a published treatise. If oral evidence relates to a nmierinl 
thing, tbo Court may, if it thinks fit, require' it to bo produced for inspection. The 
next chapter (sections 61 to 90) deals wii.h the mode in which documents inner, 
be proved. Sections 62 and 63 define primary and secondary evidence, and the two next 
sections provide that, except in certain specified cases, documents must be proved by 
primary evidence. Section «6 provides that, in cortain instances, it shall bo necessary, 
in order to make use of secondary cvidonco, that tho party in possession of a document 
shall bo first served with notice to produce ; but the Court may always dispense wirii 
this necessity. The prouf of signatures of documents required bylaw to be attested, of docu- 
ments requiring attestation, but which a party admits, and of the identity of handwriting 
are next dealt with (sections 67 to 73). Provision is next made for the proof of certain docu- 
ments defined as “public documents” (sections 74 to 78) ; and the next ten sections (79 
to 89) lay down certain presumptions as to documents, which are to bo drawn in the 
■cases enumerated. Thus, the Court shall presume that documents purporting to be cenifi- 
cates, or certified copies or other documents declared by law to be admissible As evidence 
of any fact, arc genuine (section 79; ; that a record of evidence purporting to be sighed 
by a competent officer is genuino ; and the statements by such officer as to the mode in 
' which it was taken are tmo (section 80) ; that Government Gazettes, Private Acts of 
Parliament, &o., aro genuine ; that the seal or signature of a document admissible in an 
English Court without proof is genuino; that maps and plans mado by order of Govern- 
ment aro accurate; that books purporting to be printed by order of Government and to 
contain tho laws of the country, and books containing reports of judicial rulings, hi® 
genuine (section 84) ; that powers-of attorney executed before certain officials were exe- 
cuted as they purport to have been (section 85); and that documents called for and 
not produced were duly attested, stamped, and executed (section 89). The Court, also, 
may presume that a document purporting to bo a certified copy of the judgment of a 
foreign Court, if authenticated in tho manner prescribed, is genuine and accurate; 
*thut books referring to matters of public interest were published as they purport to have 
been published: that a telegraphic memsago received corresponds with a*messago deliver- 
ed for transmission ; and that documents purporting to be thirty years old, produced from 
proper custody, were signed, executed, and attested as they purport to bavo been. 

Chapter VI. (sections 91 to 100) deals with the exclusion of oral by documentary evidence, 
Section 91 provides that, when the terms of a contract or disposition of property have been 
reduced to writing, and in all cases in which any matter is required by Jaw to be in writing, 
no evidence shall, except in the cases stated, be given in proof of tho terms of such 
■contract, disposition or matter, exfcept the writing itself, or secondary evidence of tho 
'Writing, in ensis in which secondary evidence is, under the Act, admissible. By section 
9$, when any contract, disposition, or matter of the nature referred to in section 91 has 
•Wen proved in the manner there provided, no evidence of any oral agreement; or statement 
.shall be admitted, as between the parties, for the purpose of contradicting, varying, - adding 
to, or subtracting from, its terms. Several provisoes, however, are added, grounded on 
decisions of the English Courts, setting forth the cases in which oral evidence Is admissible 
for tne purpose of modifying a written contract ; and the following sections lay down, with 
some particularity, rules as to the conditions under which the language of a document may, 
if it is insufficient, indistinct, technical, inaccurate or unmeaning, ho supplefifented by oral 
evidence. 

“ The material and mode of proof being now disposed of, Part III. of the Act goes on to deal 
with " the production and effect of evidence.*’ Chapter VII, lays down rules for . decide on 
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whom, in each instance, the burthen of proof lies. Besides the general rule in section 102 , 
that the burthen of proof lies on the person against whom thfc decision would lie if n> 

evidence were-gif^n on either side, some special rules are given in the following sections, 
t. g.> that the burthen of proving a fact necessary to make any evidence admissible lies on 
the person whn wishes to give such evidence (section 104) ; that when a person is accused of 
an offence, the burthen of proving the existence of, circumstances bringing the case within 
any of the general or special exceptions of the Indian Penal Code or other law, lies on the 
accused person (section 105$) that when a fact is specially within a person’s knowledge, the 
burthen of proving it lies on him (section 100) ; that when the question Is whether a man 
is alive or dead, and it is.; eh own that he woS alive wil.htn thirty years, the burthen of 
proving him to he dead lies on the person who asserts 4t (section 107) ; that when a man has 
not been heard of 1 for seven years, the burthen of proving him to be alive lies on the perBou 
who asserts it (section 108) ; that when persOns have sited as partners, landlord and 
tenant, or principal and agent, the burthen of showing that they do not stand in those 
relations to one another lies on the person who asserts it (section 100 ;) that the 
burthen of proving that a man is nbt entitled to that of which he is in possession lies on 
the person who asserts it (section HO); that when a persou occupies a position of active 
confidence towards another, and a transaction takes place between them, the burthen 
of proving the bona /Ides of the transaction lies cn the person occupying such position 
(section 111}; that the birth of a person during a valid marriage betweeu his mother and 
any. man, or within 280 days after its dissolution, shall be conclusive proof of hift legi- 
timacy, unless it can be shown that the parties had no opportunity of access (section 112;) 
that a notification in the Gazette of a cession of territory shall be conclusive proof that, a 
valid cession has taken place (section 113); and finally, section 114 allows the court, in a 
large number of cases, to place the burthen ot proof on which parry it pleases, by providing 
tli, at the Court may presume the existence of any fact which it thinks likely to nave hap- 
pened, regard being had to the common course of natural t vents, human conduct, and 
private and public ousiuqpe, in iheir relation to the facts of the case. 

The subject of stoppel is dealt with in chapter Vill ; the compotcnco of witnesses in 
chapter IX., and the mode in which witnesses shall be examined in chapter X. Amongst 
other provisions on tills subject, it i3 enacted, in section 146 and the following 
sections, that a witness may be asked questions, not otherwise relevant, for the purpose of 
testing his veracity, finding cut who he is, or shaking his credit ; that when tho question is 
as to matter not relevant-, except in so far as it rends to injure the witness's character, the 
Court shall decide whether the wi ness shall be compelled to answer it, and shall be guided 
in deciding on the admissibility of the question, by certain specified considerations (section 
148); that such question shall be asked only when The person asking them has reasonable 
ground to believe the imputation conveyed to be well founded (section 149 ;) that cases in 
which such questions are asked by barristers or pleaders, without such reasonable ground, 
may be reported to the High Court (soction 15n; ; and that, when suyh questions have been 
answered, evidence shall not be given to contradict the witness’s answer, except in the cases 
especially mentioned (section 153.) Section 155 points out the mode in which a witness’s 
credit may be impeached by the adverse party, or, with the Court’s consent, by the person 
who calls him; section 156 provides for corroborative evidence ; fictions 169 and 1 60 fora 
witness refreshing his memory by reference to a document made at or near the time of the 
transaction to which it; relates; and section 161 that a witness so using a document maybe 
cross-examined upon if;.' Section 165 confers on a Judge the power, In order to discover re- 
levant facts of asking any question lie pleases, or ordering tho production of any document ; 
but it provides that his judgment must bo based on facts relevant and duly prove u : that 
the Judge shall not compel a witness to answer any question which he is by the Act privileged 
not to answer; nor ask any question which, under the provisions of the Act, is improper* 
nor, except as provided by the Act, dispense with primary proof of a document. 

Chapter XI re-enacts a provision of Act II. of 1855, to tho effect that the improper adm : s- 
eion or rejection (d evidence shall not, of itself, bo ground fora new trial or reversal of any. 
decision, if it appears that, independently of the evidence admitted, there was sufficient evi - 
denec to jusrify the decision, or that, if the rejected evideuce had been admitted* it ought 
not to have varied the decision. 

Act No. 11. of 1872 (An Act to revive and continue the operation 
of Act XV. of 1867, to maJce better provision for the appoint- 
ment of Municipal Committees in the Punjab, and for other 
purposes.) 

Act No. III. of 1872 (An Act to provide a form of Marriage 
in certain cases.) 

For some years past the attention of the Government had been directed to the claims 
-of persons, not belonging to any of the established religious of the country, to a form of 
marriage the legality of which should be beyond dispute. The members of the Brahma- 
hamaja having taken the opinion of the Advocate General of Bengal on the. validity, of 
tho marriage ceremony practised among themselves, were led by hie reply -to entertain 
grave doubts as to the legal effect of marriages so solemnized and as to the legitimacy cf the 
offspring arising therefrom. The position of these and other classes rendered it clear that « clief 
ought to be afforded : considerable doubt, however, was felt as to the mt-dedn which this could 
most conveniently be done. The intention originally was tp have a simple Civil Mat r iage a ct 
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And in 18(58 a Bill was accordingly introduced ** to legalize marriages between certain Nat! res 
of British India not professing the Christian Religion.’ 1 The Select Committee, however, 
to which this measure was referred, reported that the various Local Governments were unani- 
mously opposed to its introduction, while they agreed in considering that it would be un- 
objectionable if confined to. the members of the Brahma aamaja, for whosfl benefit it was 
immediately designed. The Committee recommended, therefore, that the Bill should bo t hus 
restricted in its scoped And provided a declaration to be made in every case of a person mar- 
rying under it, to the effect that the person so marrying was a member of the Brahma- mi- 
maja. This proposal, however, was strongly objectedto by the less (Klviifcced section of tho 
Brahmists, who hall themselves the Adhi Brahma s .m^iVj and, regarding themselves Ntill 
as Hindus, deprecated all legislation on the subject of Brahmist marriages, as implying 
doubtB which they did not fee', as to their competence to contract valid marriages, and ob- 
jected to the Bill as indicating th^t the Brahmist sect necessarily,: professed views with which 
they did not sympathize. On the other hand, it was found that tbo more advanced sect 
of the Brahmists had no objection to declare that they were neither Hindus, iiahomedans, 
nor Parsis, and would bo satisfied with a Hill providing a form of marriage for persons who 
were prepared to make a declaration to that effect. 

The present Act, accordingly, is so framed ns to apply only to such persons as do not be- 
long to the Christian, Jewish, Hindoo, Mahomedan, Parses, Booddhist, Sikh or Jaina re- 
ligion, ^and by section 2 it is further necessary in order to a marriage under the Bill that— 

(1) neither party should have a husband or wife living ; 

(2) that the man should have completed eighteen years, and the woman four- 
teen years of age; 

(3) that each party, if under the age of twenty-one years, should have obtained 
the cousent of hie or her father or guatdian. . 

It is also essential that the parties should h-jt be related to one another in any degree of 
consanguinity or Hffinity which would, according to’any law to which dither of thorn is sub- 
ject, render a marriage between them illegal. As to this last point, however, it is provided 
. that no law or custom as to consanguinity shall prevent such persons from marrying, 
unless a relationship between them can bo traced through some^epmmon ancestor, who 
stands to each in a nearer relationship .than grea t-great* grand father, or unless one of the 
parties is the lineal ancestor, or a brother or sister of a lineal ancestor, of tbe other. Section 
5 7 provides that the Indian Divorce Act shall apply to marriages contracted under the Act, 
nni that a marriage under the Act may be declared void, as well for the causes mentioned 
iu tlio Divorce Act, as on the ground'that it contravenes some one or more of the conditions 
(1), (-), (3) or ?4) of section 2. By-section 18, the issue of .marriages under tbe Act shall, if 
they marry under the Act, bo subject to the law of their father as to the prohibition of 
marriages on the ground of consanguinity or affinity, subject, however, to the provisoes an- 
nexed by the Act to the rule on this subject. Jti order to guard against the Act being used 
inferentiaily to throw a doubt on tho validity of marriages contracted otherwise th in 
under its provisions, it is provided that, if the validity of any such marriage shall bo 
questioned in any Court, it shall bo decided as though the act had not been passed. 
Section 20 provides retrospectively for tho validation of certain marriages solemnized 
before the passing of the Act, by persons who, if it had been in existence, might Lavs 
taken advantage of its provisions, 

Act No. IV. of 1872 (An Act for declaring* "which of certain 
rides, laws and. regulations have the force of law in the Pun- 
jab , and for other purposes.) 

On the annexation of the Punjab, the province had been for a eonsidei able period ad- 
ministered by means of rules and orders issued personally by the Governor General in 
Council ; and, even after the appointment of a Lieutonant-Govci nor, it was understood that 
the laws in force in other parts of India were not in many instances extended to tbe Punjab 
in a plenary and unconditional tpanner, but were liable, from time to time, to be modified 
by administrate orders of tho Government of India or the Local Government. A huge 
* number of such orders were in existence when the Indian Councils' Act was passed. 
This measure was deemed to put an end to the p->wer of tho Governor General to pass 
orders for the government of the Punjab, otherwise than in accordance with the means 
therein provided; but section 25 had tho effect of giving all rules and orders hitherto is- 
sued by the Governor General or the Local Government the force of law. One conse- 
quence ^ that it became impossible to say with certainty what the law of the 

Province was, as the language vf Government had not, in many instances, made it clear 
now /far a direction' was Intended to be imperative, or to what extent laws iu force in 
other par.ts of India were intended to be enacted ; nor bad any appioach to an authorita- 
of the rules, o» dors and regulations legalized by section of the Indian Councils 
Act fieett attempted. The difficulties arising from this state of things were most felt in 
connection with a volume commonly described as the Punjab Civil Code, which was issued 
originally as a> Law Manual for the use of officials, but bad .c< me to be regarded by some 
officers in the Punjab as having, in parts at least, acquired tbe force of law, while other 
officers still treated it as invested with no more than its origin <1 authority. A difference 
of opinion on this point having arisen between the Judges of the Chief Court, legislation 
became Inevitable. ^ 

Act No. V. of 1872 (An Act to remove doubts as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sigh Court of Bombay opeff the Province of ftifylh . ) • 
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Act IV. * of 1871 .-—An Act for the better Sanitation of Poorer 
and other towns wOrissa, akd regulation of lodging-houses 
therein. ./; i- r l - ■ 

This Act made provision for the licensing and regulation of pilgrims* lodging- hoases 
at Pooree, and on tho main linos of road leading thereto; and for the better sanita- 
tion of Pooreo and other towns in Orissa. It empowered the Lieutenant-Governor t6 
appoint a Health Officer for Pooree, and empowered the Magistrate to grant house- 
ownors licenses for ; the reception of lodgers into their houses, subject to inspection, 
and to penalties;. for breach of rules. It provided also certain conservancy regulations, 
and empowered the Magistrate, with the assent of the Health Officer and Civil Sur- 
geon, and the Oanotion of the Lieutenant-Governor, to make byelaws relating to conservancy 
and the regulation of pilgrims. The Lieutenant-Governor may extend the Act, or part of ic. 
to Bhoobanessur and Jajl pore, *br to any of the towns or villages in Orissa used aB pilgfims’ 
stages, or on the lids of roads habitually traversed by pilgrims. As many as 497 lodging- 
houses have been licensed under the Act, and improvements in the way of their ventilation 
have been impressed. On the notice of the owners; Attention has been paid to conservancy, 
and a general plan of drainage is being considered. As far as is yet known, the Act had 
Worked successfully, and has met with no opposition. 

Act V. of 1871 . — An Act to facilitate drainage in certain 
districts of Bengal. 

This Act provides for the better drainage and improvement of certain lands in the districts of 
Hooghly and Kurd wan. TheadUms advanced to carry out the scheme must be reoaid by the pro- 
prietors of the lands improved* with interest at 5 per cent, per annum. They will be apportioned 
amongst such proprietors by Commissioners with reference to the quantity of land in the pos- 
session of each which will be directly benefited by such improvements and the benefit derived 
by such land. The sums so apportioned are recoverable from the proprietors under the provi- 
sions of Act VII. <B. C.) of 1868. The proprietors, bu the other hand, are entitled to recover from 
their subordinate tenants/ sums proportioned to the area of the lands of their tenants 
benefited by the works. This Act maybe said to be an experimental one. If it succeeds, 
ihe same principle may be applied to other parts of the country and other marshes. In this 
case the proprietors have consented to accept the soheme, and it is hoped that it will work. 
The powers of the Commissioners cease after the apportionment of the charges. 

Act VI. oflSTl.—An Act toameudAct VI. of 1863 , passed 6y/ 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in Council. 

Act V1L of 1871 . — An Act to amend the Calcutta Port Im- 
protfenientAct, 1&70. ■ >. • 

Act VIII. of 1871 . — An Act for ihe better regulation of 
markets in Calcutta , and to empoiver the Justices to estahlim 
Municipal markets. „■ 

Act IX. of 1871.—- An Act for the construction of abridge 
across th^ River Hooghly between Howrah and Calcutta. 

Act 'iXC.of 1871 .—. An Act to provide for local rating ffgV the 

construction, and maintenance of roads aud other means of 

communication; ' ; / 

'Hiis Act;w»8 passed to provide local rating for the construction and maintenance ofroadd 
and othen, means pf communication within the Lower Provinces of Bengal, it cannot extend to* 
the toTO pf Oalcutta or to any place governed by the District Municipal Improvement^Act/ 
or the District Towns* Act, 1888. With those exceptions, the Lieutenant-Governor may extSna; 
it to anyaistrlct or districts wi thin the territories subject to his government. In any district 
where tbe^Act. ie in force, all immovable property iBjiable to the payment of a distttht road 
coss in order to construct and maintain roads, &<\, wHbin the district. To enforce this pay- 
ment the Act -provides for tho valuation of all lands therein. He;urns must be made by 
tne holders or all estates and tenures superior to cultivating ryots, who are defined to be 
persons cultivating land and paying rent there for not exceeding Be. 100 pgr ahnuxm And also 
by owoere ;pf vpiautotione acquired from or under the authority of GoYernmeat, the cess for 
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lands Jb not to exceed a half anna in the rupee of the annual value thereof. The holder of an 
estate toast pay yearly the entire amount of. the cess for the land* comprised i» hi« estato. iesn 
the deduction calculated at haifof the rate Of the cess for every rupee fur the revenue payable f*u* 
the estate. The holderpf a tenure must pay yeatly to his superior land lord the com on the in mi 
comprised iu bidtenure.Tess the deduction to be calculated afrotie-half of tho rate of the eesw 
for every r*pe$ of the rent paid by hint for the tenure. The buMva$t;o$ ryot must pay to liis 
landlord on®*^|f^|thfl .ness calculated upon tho .autfuatyai^^ Act provides 

the times of payment and the modes of recovery. tr.Oin. ^ P*?<. Houses also 
aro liable to the ocbb according to tho rates mentioned iti & schedule amtexed to the Act. 1 ho 
cess Is payable' by the occupier, whu may deduct uue half bttho sum from his Tent. Mines, 
quarries, tramways, railways, and other immovable property hpt specially provided for, must 
pay road oeBB as a rate not exceeding u half anna on every ^ rupee of the, annual net profit 
thereof* District committees are constituted under the Act, members thereof being «»ii her 
appointed or elected* Provisions are m ido to regulate their mode of transacting bnstinw uml 
to define their functions, which include the preparation of a statement of the roads, Av. t to 
be brought, within the operation of the Act, and also the preparation, of an cstimutr of tho 
. income and expenditure for tho year, together with specifications andl estimates of the work:; 
to he performed during the year. The district committee* also determine the rates of cess 
which aro required for each year. Branch committees arc also to be formed for divisions' oi 
the district by appointment aud by election. They are in., all respects subordinate to tho dis- 
trict committee of the district The fund raised by the ce&seCmust be applied in paying (I) 
the necessary expenses for carrying out the provisions' of the Aet ;(2) in the payment of tho 
etaffand establishment; (S) in the construction, repair, improvement, and maintenance uf 
roads and other means of communication. At the close, of the year the Act was iu cperaiiun 
in seventeen districts, and measures for valuation are now in progress. 

Act XI. of 1871.— An Act to enable the Lieutenant-Governor 
totixlee a census of Bengal. 

Act I. of 1872. — An Act to extend the borrowing powers of the 
Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta, and to provide 
for the repayment of municipal debt. 

Act II. of 1872. — An Act to amend the law for the registra- 
tion of Jute warehouses, and to provide for the establishment of 
- an efficient fire-brigade. 

Act III. of 1872. — An Act to amend the Calcutta Port Im- 
provement: Act, being Act V. of 187 0 passed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in Council , andio amend Act XXII. of 18 oi>. 

This received the assent of the Governor General on. Gtli 
JuneM72. 

. ' Madras. . - 

The following Acts were passed in 1871-72. 

J f" • • •.’'Js-vL.' '’■'•a?''*.* _ 

;; Act VI. of 1871 .-—An Act to enable the Government to levy a 
Pit Amy '■pf.exckefbn^lt.rmnufacturedin such districts of 
Presidency of Fort $dint George as the Government may 
-IhAnk proper. 

F/J. of 1871. — An Act to airiend Madras Act V. of 1863 
(Aii Act to prevent ■ damage to the Madras Pier ; to regulate 
the traffic ; and to provide for the levying of tolls upon the 
tame), arid to provide. J 'gr its extension 
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The Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws and 
Regulations passed the following Acts during the year-: — 

Act I. of 1871.-t4# Act to provide for the cost of Police 
employed in T0ns and Suburbs:Vih$pe-Act. XX VI. of 1850 is 
in force, '?**■*' /' 

Tho expenditure on Policy paving, under the order? of the Government of India, been 
made a provincial charge; It appeared equitable that the Police employed for the protection 
of the inhabitant? of particular places in wheih Act XXL VI. of 1850 was in force should be 
maintaned out ortho local rates. 

Act II. of 187 1 . — An Act for imposing duties on certain of 
tic non-agricultural classes in the territories subordinate to the- 
Presidency of Bombay. 

This Act Imposes ft duty on those classea of iheMofuRBil community who, heretofore, have 
contributed neiiher to tho local one-anna cess levied on the hind, nor to the rates and taxea 
levied by municipalities for town improvements, Government baa since suspended the 
operation of this Act. ' 

Act I. 1872 . — An Act to amend Act XI II. of 1856. 

A et II. of 1872 .— An Act to secure the payment to Govern - 
merit of certain additional sums of money by the Corporation of 
the Justices of the Peace for the City of Bombay, 

In consequence of the embarrassed condition of the municipal dnances, and to enable 
the Municipality to meet immediate and pressing liabilities, an application for a Joan of 
15 lakhs to tho Municipality was made to the Government of India; That Govern- 
ment ennsontod to advance the Joan on the conditions that it should be paid off W th- 
in *J0 years, with interest at the rafco of 5 per cent, per annum ; that* the borrowing power 
cvii feired on the Corporation of the Justices of the Peace for tho City of Bombay by 
r.omb .y Acts IT. of 1805 and IV. of 1 S07 should be cancelled by legal enactment ; that 
any moneys hereafter to be ’borrowed by the Justices should be borrowed under the provi- 
sions and subject to the conditions of Act. XXIV. of 1871 ; and that, to secure the repayment 
of tho loan, an Act similar to Bombay Act 111. of 1870 should be passed by tho Local Legiala- 
Viva Couucii. t 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE : ARMY, ENGLISH AND SEPOY. 

* 

H. E. General; -$j$tRight Hon’ble Lord Napier. t>f Magdala 
and Carryingtqj?,^. '0, B., G. C. S. I., of Royal (Bengal) 
Engineers£(§^eedgd Sir W. Mansfield, no^ Lord Sandhurst, as 
Comm'^|^||fpO|iLi^in ; : 1 ndia on ' 9 th A-pral if .70, and took his 
seat as an^ ektraordinary member of the'^GCvernor General’s 
Council on : the 25tu May of the same fear. The Provinces 
of .Meffrai (with Burma) and Bombay have each a local Com- 
inander-pi-Chief who is a member of the Governor's Council. The 
forces immediately under the Commander-in-Chief of India 
are technically known as the Bengal Array.* But besides that 
Army there is the Punjab Frontier - force of Natives, which 
is directly controlled by the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab ; 
the Central India Horse and the Natiye^Cprps in feudatory 
territory, which are under the immediate oilers of the Gover- 
nor General alone. y^-^T 

Strength of the Indian Army. V '' 

When Sir W. Mansfield made over the command to Lord 
Napier, in April 1870, the nominal establishment amounted to 
184,074 ahd the actual strength to 172,613 men. OF the latter 
55,333. was the strength of the British forces in India 
and* 117,280 that of the Native Army. Of the latter 60,900 
were in Bengal and on the Punjab frontier, 31,202 were in 
•lladras #nd stations garrisoned by it, and 25,178 in Bombay. 
•Besides these there were 7,086 officers including all in-civil 
; nnd(r«niscellg,neous appointments. As. the overland relief was 
actual strength was lower than it generally is, 
Taking^ t^ returned by the Medical Department, the 

following shews the gradual reduction of the effective English 
garrison -since I860 when the Mutiny campaigns were at an 
^nd., ^rhe figures exclude commissioned officers 
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i««i >, 

.!£>*<» »t 


63,284 

1865 


-yj, . 

f : 64,405’. 

1M6 

'' l Z* * • v- 


^59,241 


$&:.! 

■ • •<*’ . 

56,942 

1868 

'-Vi 

->• • s " . '* ■’ 

tee •; 

52,282 

1869 



^ 56,439^ 

1870 


\ ..If- A 

^.;54,8T8- 

187 

■}■<*■ * i ' 

M- * . •“ 

y-te* 
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The military aggregate effective strengthen each year since 
1862, in detail of English and Sepoy troops, and of officers and 
inen, is given in the following table ' 

Aggregate Effective h Strength tn British India in each of 

' tewe. \ 



Nutlra Force. 



140,50/ 

215,844 

■ 135,546 

209,009 

135,673 

207,291 

.,132,356 

199,065 

122,410 

192,873 

■128.186 

190,514 

134,869 

193,940 

, 133,358 

195,300 

„ 130.868 

190,931 

129,789 

191,047 


The following contrasts the present strength of the British 
and Native Forces in India, with their strength in 1862-63:— ; . 


mm 

Europeans. 

10 BrlgMee comprising 104 Batteries Royal 
Artillery.' 

11 Regiments, Cavalry; 

55 Regiments, Infantry. 

The Lahore Light Horse. 

The Bast Indian Regiment. 

The Eurasian Battery of Artillery, 

Natives. 

44 Regiments Cavalry (including the Guide 
Cavalry, two Regiments Central India 
Horse, and the Deolee and firinpoora • 
Cavalry.) ■ 7 

147*1 Regiments Infantry (including the Hal wa 
and* Meywar Bheel Corps, the Erin- 
poora and Deolee Infantry, Bhopal 
! -7 Battalion, and two Regiments of Nag 
vpotfe Infantry). . 

25 Companies Sappers and Miners. / 
ifotiw Artillery* 

1 3 Punjab Light Field Batteries. 
Punjab Garrison Company, .... 
Hanajra and peshawar Mountain Bat- 

4 ;Ba#4riea Hyderabad Contingent. 
&mm Lo<»l Company.; • : - Vv ^ 

1 .Battery aorta ■ ”* 

i Batteries Goluhdauie. 

RaiibaT 1 Battalion (Inltinfliuze. 


1871-72.:, ' ■ ' '^v 

. Europeans* • .. - 

14 Brigades, comprising 83 Batteries ; Royal 
' Artillery. • •• ?i - •• 

9 Regi meets Cavalry* ‘Yfr'r 
60 Regiments Infantry. > 


Natives. ■ 

39* Regiments (including the Gnide Cavalry,., 
two Regiments . Central India Horae , 4 * * 7 
and the Deolee and Erinppora Ca- 
valry). • . .... : - v ' V . 

136* Regiments Infantry (including the Maiwa. 
and Meywar Bheel Corns, 'the Erin- 
poora and Deolee Infantry; and the. 
,Bhopai Battalion), 

25 Companies Sappers and Mineral 

Native Artillery. , . 

y.v (2 Punjab Light Field Batteries; ''M$l 

Rnttfliir J. Garrison Companyr; 

BBhuai. « bazh ta and Peshawar Mountain 

v teries. \ 


Madm— ... .... 

ktMBlr 1 COmoaniii.- ./•{' 

















The Indian Army. 




Statement of the Military Charges in knglaruh for the Army in India, for the years 1861-62 to 1871 - 


Cost in England for ten years 









Statement of the 




1861-62. 

1863 88,4 


i V , V ■ 
■f,*.’- 1 '. ;■/ ■ ,< 

‘ t i" 


I,— AnBjind Qsrrhon Staff ... 

*-v. T . ■). 

II.— Administrative Staff..: 

III. -Eeglmontal Pay, Alio wanes?, 
»nd Ch.rgea 

■ IV.— Commissariat Department , . 

* "Ait: 

V.— Stud and' Remount ditto 

VI. -Ciothing ditto ... 

VII. — Barrack ditto ... 

VIII.— Administration of Martial ) 

■ I . 

IxAlIodical Department 
X.-Ordaance ditto 
XI.— Ecclesiastical ' 

XII.— Education .... «.. 1 

XIII. -i.Sea Transport Charges 

XIV. — Misceilaneons Services 
;xy.^V ; oinnte®r ®orp? •/.•.• ,,, 
X? I. -Rewards for llily. Services,.. 
XVII.— Retired Officers ... 
XVIlL-MiJitary Pensions 

XIX. — Widows* Pensions, ft Com* > 

:j : ; : pas«it0n4te A]lowaace8... f 

XX. — Superannuation Pensions ft ) 

v : Grayati^y,^7.;...\ ‘ j 

;,,Uncla8sifled Cliargea 


, 01,27,830 
13,07,520 

: 7,25,47,400 
2,50,04,900 
16,99,930 
8,98,250 
16,77,630 


Total; Gross Expenditure exclusive 

... 

■nW' r!:'V V“$‘ '&*'* " ■ • - 

■ j>;; _ , 

K.t Expwiitute * '/«. 


-2,84)88,884 
' 14,24,711 
14,22,791 
91,46,474 


2,22,790 

3,22,844 

60,74,850 

74,89,234 

47,98,390 

35,68,735 

58,68V 

2,54,480 

48,200 

1,72,885 

22,050 

1,56,255 

20,19,030 

43,04,448 

22,820 

100 

■ ' . . " 

.Mill 

eiiifi 

1,33,500 

2,97,200 

, 63,77,680 

64,85,861 

31,800 

85,977 

A. 94,310 

78,031 

1,21,21,170 

22,39,069 

4,90,310 

6,94,920 



47,64,884 j;. 48,18,680 
.19,13,610 

6,81,68,700 
;2, 40,00,030 
17,16,670 
20,17,800 
35,64,690 

4.0. 940 
44,03,030 
46,87,050 
2,48,240 
2,66,330 
*4,44,810 
43,70,650 

32,210 
1,68,060 

2.00. 200 

03,15,300 
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Cotl in India for tin yean. 


»$a, for the years 1861-G2 to 1871-72. 


1865-66. 

- T- ■« 

*1866-67, 

(11 months.) 

1867-66. 

1868-69, 

1869 70. 

1870-71. 

1871-92. 



> : W< Bb, 

i.- 

\ ' •■t ■ • 




Bs. 

Ba, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

;/ •; 

Bs. 

49,81,622 

' 48,33,301 

■iff 49, 68, 026 

62,82,495 

62,33,824 

46,61,360 

’ *6,58,408 

19,78,496 

.;18,7%i38 

20,40,010 

21,16,585 

19,80,523 

19,67,943 

.19,86,338 

6,89,80,540 

8,28,49,050 

6,67,76,045 

6,71,48,732 

. 0,^24,726 

6,62,71,466 

^30,37,925 

3,12,66,333 

2,66,57,287 

2,15,91,898 

2,36.37,284 

2,42,57,466 

2,19,51.340 

1,22.93,696 

19,13,622 

20,49,851 

24,97,666 

26,92,457 

.. 25,34,155. 

19,67,968 

18,07,316 

15,32,135 

11,51,153 

11,03,699 

10,46,982 

11*04,976 

8,78,672 

11,91,336 

33.36,615 

" 31,70,418 

36,03,042 

37,95,908 

35,34.906 

32,73,293 

33,63,490 

4,16,625 

3,82,083 

4,40,429 

4,37,106 


4,25,976 

4,51,816 

44,35,330 

39,30,624 

44,14,477 

46)59,696 

45,73 268 

43,79,524 

42,15,005 

44,97,740 

41,98,582 

66,93,726 

66,47,967 

54,41,016 

62,15,847 

69,90,747 

2,40,332 

2,12,695 

2,74,948 

2*22,646 

2,17,627 

2,05,922 

2,06.408 

3,58,743 

4,67,750 

4,15,216 

4,26,892 

4,07,489 

4,39,689 

»,47,U* 

34,09,451 

29,66,387 

16,11,910 

17,93,022 

14,95,109 

61,40,230 

8,6(1,483 

46,62,961 

47,08,14? 

41,19,174 

85,44,303 | 

40,08,236 

32,95,010 

*8,37,398 

41,392 

41,933 

44,394 

47,275 

72,773 

79,638 

69,612 

1,87,700 

1,82,889 

1,75,640 

, 1,42,298 

1,28,365 

1,50,273 

1,01,028 

2,27,802 

1,66,636 

1,76,774 

1,61,281 

1,55,503 

1,38,446 

. ■ * ! 

1,23,358 

64,65,851 

63,86,343 

68,64,295 

87,89,522 

67,72,953 


66,73,590 

1,10,422 

91,078 

98,870 

1,10,622 

1,15,877 

1,88,790 

1,84,491 

2,01,510 

1,66,428 

1,87,942 

! 

1,93,692 

1,82,220 

'MW»: 

1,94,734 




Ml,|| 




• M M ‘ . ’ 






«UlM 

•m,h 


’’ . iftiiii 

! . • ■■ ? 

13,90,94,122 

12,44,03,686 

12,60,84,666 

12,98,96,666 

12,82,87,600 

12,64,93,027 

ml 

72,83,400 

4 71,74,880 

74,27,120 

1,10,14, 030 

1,06,04,226 

94,86,847 

88,93,406 

lWVtt 

"l 1,7*28,948 

11,86,07,545 

11.89,80,636 

11,76,83,274 

11,60,56,180 

11.11,99,788 

- 




» 




meet (although adjueted In th« accounts of Military expenditure la India) and added to th* 
in subsequent years which war* adjuitedln the Horn* Accounts. > 
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2 IS The Army in India. 

The net cost <of the English and Sepoy Forces in England 
and in India, has gradually been reduced from sixteen to fifteen 
millions in the ^eleven years ending 1871-72 for whieh there arc 
“ actual” figures ?— , 

■■ ■ W:' '.>* 


'ft!'; Charges. 


_ ■*? ■: V '. 

,; v . YflM%,:v ; •:... 

; v S 

- hb 
a 
« 

India. 

■a ■ 

9 ' 

■ a 

Ho 

W ' 


£ 

♦■4 . 

£ 

1861-62 

2,949,145 

14,209,883 

10,404 

1862-63 ... 

2,491.374 

12,506,999 

99 

1863-64 ... 

2,275,123 

12,497.882 

213,710 

1804 65... 

2.005,193 

13,181.957 

7.294 

1865-66 ... 

2,883,894 

13,909,412 

26.58 

1866 67 (11 months) 

3.385,508 

12, <40.383 

19,879 

1867-68 ... 

3, *99.829 

12.603,466 

16,400 

1868-69... 

3,280,016 

12,989, 566 

31,521 

1869 70 ... 

3,300.99' 

12 828,750 

22,183 

1870-71 ... 

3,525.497 

12,549,303 

18.463 

1871 •72\.. 

3,640,047 

12,009,319 

52,936 



956<219 2.088,741 
802 809 2:491,275 
747,481 .'£,0.4,41* 
785.507 2,597.809 
728,840 .0 857,314 
717,489 8,a65.629 4 
742,712 3,483,428 
1; 101,503; 3,24M9$ 
1,00*0,42 2< 8,478. S' * 7 
943,685 3.507,034 
889,3401- 3,587,10!) 


1*3,253*664 1G.1 02.4.05! 
11,704,090 14,195,9651 
11, 700,45 1 13, .01,863! 
12. *4 0,800- 15.044, 2 SO 
13, 181,072: lfl.u3Msi! 

1 1.722,894! 15 088.523 
11,860,754 15.64*, 188 
11,888.0631 15.136.55s 
11,768 32 v 15.247,135 
ll,603,6is; 15.112.052 
11,110,979. 14,707,088 


Kote.— The amount* above shown as expenditure in England includes tbo value of Europe 
stores, in all the years, whether exhibited at the time in the Home or Indian accounts. 


Oifacel's . — The unemployed officers were as ’follows according 
to the Army List of 1st January 1872 - 

- . ‘I.. 



Total pay per 
mensem. 


Total pay per 
annum. 


Major-General 


* Bs. A. P, 

Us. A. p. 

Colpnel ■ ; .> . ■ ■ ... ... 

16 

5,963 4 0 

71.559 0 0 

Lieutenant Colonel 

l 

1 295 5 6 

15,643 12 0 

Major , 4 ,. , ... 

104 

95,840 0 0 

11.50,080 0 0 

Captain . . "-V-: ... - ^ •• : .i. 

70 

46,171 12 0 

5,54,061 0 0 

Lieutenant ... ... 

101 

42 014 9 10 

6 04,175 6 0 

“\v*' * Total 

12 

2,863 6 0 

34,360 8 0 

XU till ... 

•y . • • _ - v \ .< 

304 

1,94,148 4 10 

23,29,779 10 0 






’The average cost of each of 4>,I67 officers, w hich was Rs, 4,478 
in T862, rose to Rs. 6,375 in 1872 for each of 3,216 officers in 
^military employment, iucluding absentees in Europe. The fol- 
lowing gives the details ^ 
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Health of the English Army. 

Dr. J. M. Cunningham, the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, in his eighth Report for 1871 pub- 
lishes the, annual’ tables of. Dr. Bryden wbiel^t|for the first 
time, embiale-Sthe statistics of the whole^uropcan Army of 

Mii ; - “ ,, ; : ! =- - 

morktity among the European iTfbops in the 
•three Presidencies during \&1\, compared with that of each year since 
1856. • ' • •- v v 


■ Years. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

HI 

W3BM 

■ 

Died per 1,000 of average strength. 

i 

J§ 

p 

All other 
causes. 

Total. 

Cholera. 

All other 
causes. 

i 

H 

i 

o 

A 

o 

All other 
causes. 

s 

H 

Id hospital. 

8 

A 

o$ 

S* 

o 

5 

■& 

8 

A 

a 

•r 

8 

A 

©3* 

P o. 

o 

In hospital. 

1 

o 










v 

, ■* 



1858 \#- M . 

216 

91*39 

10*52 

n 




• H 

rAY, : 

* ■• , 4«6 

... 


... 

1868 

8*67 

35*30 

1*38 

45*3& 

... 



# 

it* 

..." 


... 

18«0 

1204 

24*14 

*50 

36-77 


lei 


21*14 

' V*. 

... 


31-70 

1861 

23 73 

LiCCJ 

1*14 

46*93 


14*5 

1*8 

16*3 

• . 


... 

24-72 

1862 . . 

9 61 

17*44 

1*06 

28*11 

... 

17 09 

1*7 

18*16 

• M 

• •a 

• .ft 

24-60 

1868 ... 

WSEM 

18 85 

7*18 

24*12 


16*5 

3*01 

1951 

tM 



16*14 

1864 

2*65 

17*89 

116 

21*10 


16 5 

3*6 

20*1 


14*4 

&*1*6 ■ 

15.9 

1865 

3-12 

'Hir'ji 

*72 

24*24 


19*5 

2-9 

22-4 

ESI 

17*8 

1*3 

36-1 

1868 

1*37 

17*84 

1*40 

2011 

2*3 

17.9 

1*6 

21*7 


■ CO 

1*4 

12-3 

1867 

13*84 

16*16 

■95 

30*05 


16 34 

2*3 

180 

E7] 

12*4 

1*0 

19 3 

1868 . ... 

1.-81 

16*94 

1*36 

mi 

0*5 

15*8 

3*0 

19*3 

Ki 

12*1 

mvm 

13*9 

1862 ... 

16*46 

24 98 

1*45 

42*89 

2*2 

18*8 

2 3 

23-3 

6*2 

13*7 

mSm 

21-4 

1870 ... 

*63 

19*74 

1*53 

21*00 

3*5 

13-4 

2 3 

19*2 

0*1 

16*3 

1*3 

16*7 


m 

16Q7 

1*06 

17*83 

3*32 


1*38 

20*10 

*09 


<83 

14*02 


This ;;dea|Ji-rate for Bengal in the last year, 17'83 per 1,000, al- 
tbongh; iower than it has ever been previously, is still above the 
a^tid /#hich has boen attained in the other Presidencies and 
^specially. in Bombay. The marked fluctuations in the Bengal 
haorhality, chiefly due to cholera, contrast, as a rule, with the 
comparative!/ steady proportion of deaths in both Madras and 
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Statement showing the admissions into Hospital among European Troops 
in the three Presidencies during *1871, compared with those, of each 
year since 1858, * v , ^ 



JSt* 

, . fiSjg 


Admissions per 1,000 of average strength, 

Bengal. 

masSm 

.Bombay. 

1858 


M* 

8,111 



1859 


• at 

2,228 

X : '' 

V'/'*' ':4k+ ••• 

1860 Y 


... 

2,051 

1 699 r 

1.933 

1861 * 

see see * 

' e a s 

2,045 

1 361 

1,766 

1862 

.sea ' ’ Y . eel . 

1 1 t a * 

1.970 

1.291 

> :i 818 

1863 v 

•; - v in 

aea 

1,838 

1,232 

‘1,691 

1864 

: see • 

aaa 

1,641 

1,521 

1,514 

1865 

ese ^ j, • \V. • 

■ aa 

1,605 

1,426 

1,520 

1866 

tea : \ eee 

|M 

1.501 

1,460 

1,410 

1867 


aa« 

1,412 

1,358 

. 1.408 

1868 

ate ••• 

aaa 

1,438 

1.588 

1,148 

1869 

tea ••* 

(ii|#| | 

1,729 

1,258 | 

1,543 

1870 

tea ••• 


1,781 

1,436 

1,602 . 

1871 

eat • •• 

• ... : 

1,507 

1,193 

1,517 


The average number daily sick in hospital in each year varied 
as follows.: — ' ' y ; ;• r . / Y" : \ 

Statement showing the proportion of Daily Sick among European 
Iroops in the three Presidencies during I871j compared with that 
of each year since 1858. ■■•■■■-;"/ ■ \ 


Years. 

Bengal.* 

Madrae.f 

’ 

mam 

Average^ 
Strength. * 


Average 

Strength. 

Daily Sick 
per 1,000. 

Average 

Strength. 

Daily Sick 
per 1,000, 

1859 ... ... 

43,771 

vT 

112 

* 

(•lilt 

. ■ . 81 

V* - .v-o * 

:AV 

•aee-.-j; 

1859 ... ‘ 

^KzVLia 

90 


67 

• st*ia« ' ' v ‘- 

' ri v' ' ' ' 

I860 ... 

48.901 

88 

10,696 

63 

PI, 888 


1861 ... 

44,879 

82 

30,739 

««i-sr 

W rlVi, 

-aaa 

1862 ... 

42,980 

76 

12.631 

62 

mm 


1863 ... .... 

41.351 

69 

12,621 

65 

12.329 

, • ,:ii ¥ ' ! ' 

1864 ... 

40,385 

62 

12,993 

65 

12,173 

v . 59 

1865 ... 

87,210 

69 

13,059 

62 

11,899 

' 66 

1866 ... :♦ ■/>.. 

35,013 

68 

11,378 

69 

■KHfl 

■-: : r ;r4 0 

1867 5; ' 

83,784 

63 

10,793 

61 

11,866 

■ 68 - 

1868 

MEa 

62 

10,168 

82 

: 9,820 

■■■'•■49 V. 

1869 ... • i . ... 

34,624 

69 

30,277 

69 

'•EGsm 

66 

1870 ... ; 

** 33,378 

63 

11,035 

62 

10,468 

53 

1871' . : . -kw- 

■tut):. 85,122 

69 

10,844 

fit 

- 10.840 

• 64 -.Xf\ 


.. • DnBrydenVffabHta. 

+ From 1868 ‘ to 1868, Report of Sanitary Commissioner for Madras for 18$8, page 13 ; fd$vi 

1869 fiiid >1870, Reportsorbanitary Commissioner for Madras for the** year* ? 

Bryden ■' • < v v. ' ••• *} • 

% From! 1864—1 870, Report of the Sanitary Commissioner ror Bombay for 1870, page 13 

forj87^n^a^^p;;v::.; 

For Madras and Bombay the strengths are taken from the Army Medical Department 
fieportsrlor the^trt 1800^69, and include only Her Majesty’s European Regiments. For 

1870 the strength* in these Piesidenoies are taken from the Reports of the Sanitary Commit- 
sioueri for thtjt 3rear } 
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9 

The returns of invaliding in Bengal during a series of years 
sue recorded 3ide by side 'witli similar information? from the 
other Presidett^jMtvKf|>'r : ,'4> 

Statement showing, the exlak of Invaliding among the European 
Troops i A Bengal y Madras and Bombay during 1874, as compared 
with eachytitr since 1858. 


.. 


Ratio per 1,000 of Average Streflgtll 

•1 


;. ; ?W ' 

Years. 

Bengal 

! Madras 

. . ' ; / 
ki 

Bombay. 




i " \ ' 




,-\"v 



! « ^ 

© 


w 

ft 


‘.S 4 

©* 



■° ?■ 

{ 

■U 6C 

■ 0 a 

J3 

© 

*3 

4a 

0 

£- 

5 g* 

• 

£ V 

•&£' 

, 0 . 

• • o\. ■ 
.... ,H-' , 

■ -fc-dS : 
eg * 

U Ml 

J> a 

~<A 

O 

1858 ‘ ... 

i 

1 


43 59 



• • • • ' 

- v 1 



1659 

I 

... . 


24-80 

... 

• ' ■ 

' ,M 

• '• ■ 

Ml 


1800 V 

1 27-89 

i 0*20 

44 09 

8 1 

49 6 

57*7. 

8 99 

15 34 

24 83 

1801 ' 

12 95 

15 \4 

25 09 

13 3 

222 

85 5 

12 10 

16 49 

28*59 

1862 

J5J 31 

18 19 

31 5d 

9*5 

18 7 

28 3 

10 87, 

19-88 

89*75 

1863 

14 51 

20 46 

3497 

115 

28 5 

40 09 

14 28] 

18 25; 

■32 53 

1864 - 

14 29 

20 4l>! 

36 73 

140 

51 0 | 

65 03! 

13 SB] 

19 14* 

83 02 

1865 

17*3#*' 

29 69! 

46 87 

4*9 1 

S3 9 ! 

38 9 ! 

14 80! 

16 57j 

31 37 

1866 

17-37 

ill 07} 

49 0i 

10 5 

46 1 ; 

50 6 

21 SC; 

24 5!* 

45 96 

1867 

15.78 

31 50 

47*28 

105 

44 1 i 

54 6 

17'36j 

26 63 

■13 99 

1868. 

13 60 

3! 1)2! 

45 58 

9 5 

52 8 ! 

62 4 , 

-15 88; 

20-77; 

36 15 

1869 

15-09: 

38 89; 

5:; -9s 

8*2 

47-4 j 

55 7 

9 csj 

15-28' 

24*96 

1870 : ... 

8 371 

44 13 

52 5o 

6 6 

70-4 i 

77 07 

... i 


27 8 

1871. ... 

13-65j 

33 88 

47 53 j 

11 71 

33 38, 

45 09 

10 43j 

19-38 

80 26 


■ ; '■ • = ■' ' . 

In the year 1871 out of a strength of 5(5,806, the daily average 
sick numbered 8,291, equivalent to a ratio $f 57‘9 per 1,000, and 
the mortality was at the rate of 17 *53. The admissions auto 
':lip<ipittd'’^^.ltD > ;^iepro]iprtion of l;i49'6, " * 



Per 1, 000 of average strength. 

v* ' ■; ; ' 

Bengal ... • 

..Madras >, 

Bombay ... 

Army of India 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

Daily Sick. 

Deaths. 

35,122 

^ 10,844 ' 

10,840 

•5 V- ->jfvS»x -J '• 1. ! 

^0,806 

1507*7 

11932 

.1517 *6 

>■*{&&!$ iS-vy 

1449-6 

59 2 

. ' 57V : 

54-6 

67 9 

17-83 

20*10 

14 02 

1 17 63 

r.' 

-W-- '■ *•" ' 
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Bombay gives the largest number of cases of sickness ; Madras 
the fewest. The constant sick-rate, on tho other band, was 
lowest in Bombay and highest., in. Bengal. J The maximum 
death-rate was attained in Madras, and the minimum in 
Bombay. / v }'■ . '.+) ' ' ' 

The ratio of daily sick did not vary in different months so 
much as might ’have been anticipated. In Bengal it 'ranged 
between a : miniMi.iQi'6f 60 in December,' arM a am^imhm of 69 
in August aiid September. In Madras the losirfest ratio, 63, was 
in March, and the highest, 63, in July. In Bombay, from which 
the returns under this head are the mdst favourable, the largest 
proportion of sick iii any one month was 63 in July, and in 
December it fell to 44, lower than it was for any mouth in 
cither of the other Presidencies. 

The admissions from fevers — intermittent, remittent, and 
continued— when taken together contribute most largely to (ho 
general result. Venereal diseases come next to fevers, but the 
details vary considerably. The comparative freeborn from these 
fevers enjoyed by the troops in Madras is worthy of notice. 
There they equalled only 167 per' ; 1,000 j whereas in Bombay the 
ratio was 691 and in Bengal it was 5.90. In the matter of vene- 
real affections, the returns of this Presidency are the most 
unfavourable, for the ratio of cases was 208 compared .with 
„180 in Madras and only 174 in Bombay. The comparative pre- 
valence of Delirium Tremens, in Madras and also, though to a 
less extent, in Bombay as compared with Bengal, the large pro- 
portion of cases of Dysentery in Madras, and the ^ceponderauee 
of Respiratory diseases iu Bengal, deserve attention. v*v 

A comparison of the death-rates caused by the principal, 
diseases, shows that in Bengal the highest ratio, 2 78* was due*, 
to Hepatitis ; the next 2 *25. to Remittent and Qpntinued Fevers; ' 
Besides these no one cause is especially promiriept, IpMadtM 
also Hepatitis heads the list with a high ratio, ^'59 •, nekt, 
owing to an outbreak at Secunderabad, comes Cholera with a 
death-rate of 3*32. ■ The mortality from Dysentery, 2*3 1; is 
also heavy. In Bombay the returns are singularly favourable- 
'l lie death-rate* for the Presidency, 14 02; is lower than in either 
Madias or Bengal, and the details of which it is composed show 
no special Hloss from any particular , disease, . Enteric feyb^ • 
which contributes much: the same death-rate in each of thethreb^ 
armies, A ppplexy, ^Hepatitis, Heart disease aud Ph th isis, allcapsl;. 
ed * deaths which exceeded onbfand were under two per TjOOO. 
The ipoirtaljity . 1 froin Cholera in Bombay, 009, is almost ibifppi'e- 
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eiable, and falls Considerably below even the ratio for Bengal, 
which in 1871 was exceptionally favourable. • . 

The Europ|jip forces occupy nine different . hreas into which 
the country*j||s : beeh divided. In addition ip these, there are 
the hill i.(^^i^^^nd,.-c6nvale8cent depSts of Bengal which form 
two ac(di|iph^ groups, and a third is composed of the hill sta- 
. tion8 ; ^^^jiyi|Mtent depots of the other Presidencies thrown 
toget!ief|as one. Tested by the number of admissions into 
hospitallper 1,000 of average strength, Southern India show's 
‘most favourably, for' here the ratio was only 1 , 079 , and next 
the hill stations of Bengal 1,114, Owing to the ^prevalence of 
Fevers, the highest admission-rate was reached in the Central 
India group, where it amounted to 1,928 per 1,000 ; but the 
sixth; group and also the Meerut and the. Bohilcund stations, 
which usually form a very healthy group, yield a ratio which 
falls^ not short of this figure. Similar comparison may be 
made in 'the constant sick-rates. As regards mortality, the 
ratio of 904 in the hill stations of Bengal is by far the most 
favourable. 

The following statement shows approximately the number of 
European Soldiers of the Bengal Presidency daily in hospital 
from the chief diseases during 1871. 


Fevers ■ o- : : : 

• •• 


... 460 

Tenereal disease 

Ml 

Ml 

... 458 

Diseases of Liver 

• •• 

• • • 

... 124 

Diseases of Chest 

... 

III 

... 121 

Diarrhoea : > 

• at 

• •• 

... 69 

Dysentery , . 

Ml 

• • • 

... 66 

Wounds 

• • * 


... 34 

Ophthalmia 

• 1 • 

■ ••• 

... 26 

Cholera 


• • • 

... ' 1 

.Small-pox ^ 



.... 5 

Apoplexy , r ; 

'"•••> •id 1 " • 

■ ■ •••'. 

:V^.V.v, : - v , 3 

Other diseases 



,V;' 6.46 
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The proportion of deaths at different quinquennial periods 
of life shops that the reduced mortality of 1871 was chiefly 
attained *i n t the older periods. Among the lads under 20 there 
was little change. This may be seen from the following State- 
ment in which, the results of the two years are compared, and 
particulars at the same time are given for the other Presidencies 
and for the Army as a Whole : — »;;% 



tJnder 


20. 

Army of -Bengal, 1870 

8 ‘84 

»♦ ft i, . 18/ 1 

8 -si 

„ „ Madrasr ,> 

3*57 

,, „ Bombay n 

5 47 

>i .9 India „ 

6 *0*2 


Died per 1,000 Of Strength. 


20-4. 

2t>-29. 

30 and 
onwards. 

16 86 

17 83 

30-97 

11*02 

14 60 

27*84 

12*20 

15 60 

33 75 

9 67 

11*44 

24 OS 

11-30 

14 25 

28-44 


The high death-rate among the young men in Bengal is en- 
tirely accounted for by typhoid fever, which Droved fatal in 
that Presidency to 4dis per 1,000 ; whereas in Madras the ratio 
o' loss from this disease at this period of life was only 89% and in 
dJombay 1*37. In the next quinquennial period the death-rate 
under this head was lower in Bengal than in either of the other 
Presidencies. The composition of the Army in relation to age 
is thus shown, as it stood at the beginning of 1871 — 


A rmy of Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
India 


i U oo er i 20e2t | 25-29. jsO-34. 35 SS.j^® ^ l'otil. 


3, OK 

10 582 

10,070| 

8,205 

3,000 

V 433 

35,300 

1,121 

' 2,787 

2.881 

2.719 

996 

"196” 

10,708 

1,460 

3.722 

2,622 

1,998 

042 

'-'->217 

Hi, 961 

5,591 

17,091 

15,576 

12,922 

4,938 

846 

66,964 


The small porportion of men in the older periods of life is re- 
in arkablef^^,^ the entire army of India there were 

only 846 men of 40 and upwards. ' , v% 

The annexed .Statement shows the. proportion of married anti 
unmarried stihliers as it stood on xhe 1st May 1871. The results ' 
are almost identical with those of the year previous, and illustrate 
tiio fact? that the number of married men among the rank and 
file is considerably under that allowed by regulation, » * 
y oi xy u.,yA«n, . . ■■r. ; ■ \X " , : r a d . />' •• . ' ,, ■ 



Abstract o^merried and unmarried European Mn- Commissioned Officers and Soldiers serving in the three 
. . /. V ■ ■ •••/*■ S '• ' \dencies on ]$* May 1871. 
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Grand Total of all Arms 1 831 | 540) 281 i 00 76 1 2, Sul 
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Marriage and Temperance as they affect Health. 

• 

Dr. Brydcu shows?, by a careful analysis, that for men below 
30, the ^results are slightly in favour of the married men, who 
are withdrawn in some measure; from caused of mortality which 
operate against the unmarried soldier ; but, for the married 
men above •3'6 i ;;;the death-rat6 is oon^tently higher than that 
of the’ unmamed > .i41je h^ceS3 being due probably to the greater 
age of many js(£|the married class, who liaVe been detained iu 
India by ,ith$ fiibtdf having been marriedi’ . 

Married men below 30 20*23. " Married men above 30 8C02 

Unmarried ,, „ 80 21*81. Unmarried „ .. ,, 30 *= , 33-05 

In .1871;. the married meu spent each nine days in. hospital 
while the unmarried .passed on the average upwards of twenty- 
one days iii hospital. The returns for the Annies of Madras 
and Bombay for 1871 give results which are very similar; as 
an exception, it is to be noted, that in the Bombay Army the 
death-rate of ithe older cluss, the married meu, is only J per 
J, OUU in excess of that of the unmarried men. "" 

. The annual returns designed to illustrate the exteal.^t- 
in temperance among British Troops, show that in the Army 
of Bengal, in 1871, there were 809 total abstainers, and in that 
of Bombay 318. No return for Madias had been received. 
In Bengal 11,750 cases of drunkenness were reported during 
the year. In Bombay the number was 4.0*13. In the Cavalry 
* Kogiments, the cases Varied from a minimum of 26 to a maxi- 
mum of 187 ; in the Batteries of Artillery from 13 td 28$j. and*: 
in the Infantry from 115 hi one Regiment:^? 17 in a|idtfi0f.vv ; -V ,; ' 

The total loss of the European Force in each of*the threftf J re- 
sideucies, and of the European Army of India as a whole, 
during 1871 was as follows : — : 
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Tins statement shows remarkably in favour of Bombay. Ex- 
cluding convalescent depots there were 1534 officers, aud 4, Olid 
men in the hills on 1st June 1871, and in addition 400 men from 
each of Regiments at Peishawur, the 2*C0th, and the 

1-0 tli, . and SO men of the Royal Artillery, had been ordered to 
Clierat. At the hill convalescent depots,. tlieustreugth on that 
date amounted to 81 officers and 2,189 uxe&l- In addition 12(1 
young soldiers of the 72ml Highlanders were seuttO Kussowlie 
and Dugshaie. The total number of meu in the hills through- 
out tlie entire hot season and rains was 6,855, and from the 
middle of June it increased to 7,825. 

Wives and Children.— The statements showing the sickness 
and mortality among the wives and children df European soldiers 
in 1871 are very complete. Throughout the whole of India the 
number of the first averaged 6,384. The ckses of sickness 
equalled 1,050, the daily sick 41 and the deaths 24*12 per 1,000, 
The extent of sickness cannot be fairly estimated by these 
figures, for many ailments are treated in quarters, and moreover, 
under the new nomenclature, cases of child-birth are not reckon- 
ed, even although the women are admitted into hospital mi 
such occasions. The mortality -among the women in the three 
Presidencies in 1871 was as follows * 


Statement showing the mortality among European soldiers wives in 
the three Presidencies during 1871, 


v . ■" 

1871. 

Average 

strength. 

Number of 
deaths from 
cholera. 

Number of 
deaths from 
. all causes. 

Died per 1 , < ‘00. 

i 

From 

cholera. 

From all ! 
causes, i 

i 

Bengal ^ : 

3.080 

9 

■ 105 

y £'45 

28-53 

* -Madras * ... ; 

. 1,431 

iyy 3 

26' 

• -< 

2 11 

18-30 

Bombay ^ ... .{ 

1,283 

S:; r0. ; • 

23 

. . 1 

• •• . 

17 93 

Army of India 

6,384 

12 

.7 154 

; y rss =: 

: 2412 
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The results in Bengal compare very unfavourably with those of 
the other ‘presidencies, and this is the more unsatisfactory, as the 
high death-rate of 28'53 per 1,000 is not to be accounted for by 
any such special cause as the prevalence of cholera. 

The death-rate among the children in all the Presidencies in 
] S71 was high, as shown in the following summary. . In their 
case, as in that of the* women, the extent of siekne&s as indicat- 
ed iu the Tables is much below what actually occurred • 


Statement showing the mortality among soldiers' children in India 

during 187 1. 


; 

i 

i 

Average 

strength. 

7 — — 

j 

1 Number of 
i deaths from 
! cholera, 

1 ■ _ ! 

! 

i 

Nmn v ep of 
deaths from 
all cauee- 3 . 

j 

! Died per 1,000, 

, From ch«> 
lei a. 

FrMn all 
causes. 

i 

! Bongfel ... 

i 

! 0,039 

0 

520 

j- 

1*00 

sen 

; Madras 

2,534 

4 

327 

158 

50 1*2 

I 

j Bombay 

i 2.127 ! 

I j 

0 

147 ! 

0 

09 11 

! 

! Army of India 

j % 700 j 

1 ' 1 

10 

794 

i _ i 

*03 

| 74 21 

1 — 


The return for Madras is by' far. the most favourable. In Bombay, 
although not a single death was clue to cholera, the mor- 
tality was considerably higher, but' still muoh uudsjr that of 
Bengal. - ‘ 

Officers.— In the British Army there were in all 29 deaths, out 
of a strerigthof 1,932, or a ratio of 1501 per 1^0; in the Indian 
Army, the ratio was 12‘23 per 1,000, the equivalent of 24 deaths 
out of a strength of 1,902. These ratios are both favourably 
compared with the ; returns of farmer years. These figureS,ir»||; 
elude all the officers on the staff. Rooking ouly to regimental 0& : p 
cers the ratio of mortality among officers of European Jtegi- 
menfs in f ind in during 1871 was 12 49 per 1,000, tbA'&lui-*; 
valent-of Sa.deatha out of a strength of 2,803, 
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Health of the Native Army- 

Benya£.-—Tfc4;N ati ve Army of Bengal consists of four dis- 
tinct bodi^^^tMBf : First, there il the regular Native Army, 
immberihg^boat 44,000 **men, which is d$$fi?i^thd over a very 
large 'from the con flues of Assam on the east to 

the Norj<h-.Westeru Frontier. Secondly,' there are the irregular 
reginixents occupying stations in Central India whmh areAll more 
or lees of a local character, and which forrathe small group 
shown in the Tables as the Central Iudia Ixa-egnlai' Fsrce ninii- 
bering between 5,000 and 6,000 men. there is the 

Punjab Irregular Force, with a strength of ; oyer 12;QOO men 
which is also a local force garrisoniug t.hei stations of the North- 
>V cat Frontier. And, lastly, there are tbd few 5^3 ras regiments 
tjuartejsed^ in one or two stations of the Central Provinces and 
; Central" India. . ' . • 

Among the *men of the regular Native Army, there were 
792 deaths during 1871, of which 592 occurred , with their 
regiments, and 200 were reported among those on leave. The total 
mortality in relation to 44,477, the average strength, equalled 
17 ‘81, a ratio which is under that of either 1869 or 1874), when 
it stood respectively at 2()'41 and 19 43, It is also somewhat 
less- than the average of the 10 years 1861 to 1869; which was 
18‘25, The individual groups into which the rtegttlar Native 
Army Jhas been divided present in this respect very different 
result# In the regiments stationed in Bengal Proper and 
Assam the death-rate was . very heavy, amounting to 25' 03 ; in 
these: eff the Gange tic valley ’13*75-; in thei&ird group 16* 13 ; 
in fourth'; only 11*82, and in the Punjab 1853. In 

the yCPn tral - -India Irregular Regiments the results were 
m6re satisfactory, for in these the total death-rate equalled 
14*64, the equivalent of 82 deaths among 5,600 men. But al- 
though* this ratio compares favourably with, that of the Native 
Army "generally, and of the Central India Irregular Force in 
1869; when it amounted to 18*09 per 1,00.0, it is considerably 
above the proportion of loss in this same group in 1870, when it 
wasonlyl0*57.^n the -Punjab Irregular Force, out of a strength 
cof:>L2,300 men, Z87 died, or a proportion of 20‘90 per«l,000. In 
3870 the death-rate was 18*86 ; hut in 1869, chiefly owing to 
epidemic cholera atKohat and Bunnoo, i^was 26‘72. • * 

The returns from the Madtts regim’ents serving in the Bengal 
Presidency do not show the deaths occurring among men away 
frdin their regiments, and the total mortality m them: is, thus un- 
known, . 
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Madras. 

During* 1871-72 the health of the Native Army was un- 
usually good, and this favourable condition was uo doubt, in 
part at least; a result of the ‘various sanitary improvements, 
which during' rehen t years have been itttrdduced for the benefit 
of thS Native Soldier. The average strength of the Native 
Troops during 187172 was 25,805, the total treated 16,403, the 
average daily sick 642 and the total deaths in hospital 2 J 7. 
The correispbntjing figures for tlie previous official year were — 

, strengths 25,5^6, treated 10,244, average daily sick 677 and 
deaths in hospital 258. A comparison of the percentages of 
sickness, aud mortality during the two years is favourable te 
1871-72.. 

- Percentage of Treated Percentage of Deaths 
,* fco Strength. to Strength. 

Tears. 

1870- 71 ... 63 51 *. 1*608 

1871- 72 >»» 63 41 0 83 

The following table shows the extent of sickness and mortal- 
ity amongst the Native Troops during 1871-72 
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The Native Army in Bombay. 

Bombay- 

■.'■y.-itfiv-. •i'.3lvc£ r :r ■■ . ••• .• 

The Sanitary - tjmhmissioner reports on strength of 26,.*5S+. 
01' this the l)y. invaliding 30*3 I )er n, '^ c 

iu ]b7() ;. by IS'O against 11*4 pier 1870. Tins 

proportion l ,was 2 ; o per ruilie less by ltiyaBi1itt|'aud 2*4 per 
inille greater by •deaths. Including castialties pu furlough’ there 
were 94 i deaths out of Hospital— 3 57 per mills, , From the 
inouth.iy;: returns the mean strength of uieu seryihg with’ their 
KegiiSeuts 'iy.fi 23,407 against 23,554, and the average number 
of daily giek was l,007 - 4; 43 0 per miile, against 984' 4, 40.5 per 
ruilie- in 1870. The total number of admission^ ' was 30,4(17 
against 29,179 in 1870, the ratios per miile treiiig' j ,St)0^ against 
1 , 2380 . : 
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PREFACE; 


% 


Tbr objeCtbfthis annual Tolume is to present a unifoimsiatistical 
picture of India. The Editor desires to supply a work of reference ou 
the administration of India, British and Feudatory, in which ail im- 
portant facts fiuty be found set forth in orderly array, for the use of 
officials* Snd phblic writers uo less than for the information pf ordinary 
readers. , j Uniform results have been arrived at, with considerable ac< 
curacy, ra the case of almost every branch of the administration ex* 
cept that which Includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. 

The year 1871-72, and indeed the whole period up to the end of 
August 1873* when this volume is issued, was still one of transition in 
our statistical and administrative system, but also one bf considerable 
reform. The prominent fact is the census of almost every Province, 
taken* in the mouths of January and February 1872. This was the 
first regular enumeration of the population of Bengal. Up to this 
tune the detailed reports of the census of Madras, Bombay, the 
North-Western Provinces and Mysore have not .appeared, w^bfor is 
it yet posSil^fto state fully the results of provincial financiM^ re- ‘ 
lation to population. The road- cobs, which will reveal valuable 
facts regarding the agricultural condition of Bengal, ‘will hot come 
generally into force till the 1st October next. ‘ The edu^ohal and 
administrative reforms in that Province will notlshow tlr^^bmpilete 
results till tire dose of the current official year. And by that time the 
districts of Assign, Cachar and Sylhet are likely to be formed into a 
new Province under a Chief Commissioner. In every case where it 
has beep available, information has been given up to the latest date 
as the sheets passed, through the press, 

It should be possible, in the firsrcart of the next Volume, to piitb> 
lish:vthey|i|i|ii,j^i4 an analysis of the census of all lndi^aswell as 
vital su i municipal , statistics which, for want of au no:<::?)$e,regis** 
tratioa.ot|l^populaUon, havehitherto been misleading.5; 



Vi 

The M»r$Ul872 and the subse<t«f»t seventeen monthi 

have been a ^riod"b£ general prosperity throughout Iudia. Al 
though trade has fallen in valne, tiieseasons have beer 

favourabte. to tfie people and the reduction of. taxation has causer 
general satisfaction. 

Shhampore, V 

life WSkAvgutt, 1878. J 
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CHAPTER III. 

* Cf VlL JUSTICE. 

Bengal.— tg tui»b rrovince tlie number of compulsory registra- 
tions affectinf immovable property was 158,077 and of optionalv 
5 5,43 1 in 1871-72. The number affecting movable property 
was 30, Receipts amounted to Rs. 3,7^*136 and the ex- , 
penditure 12,80,961. While the Lieutenant Governor has 
great, doubts of the propriety of literally enforcing all contracts 
under all circumstances, it is most desirable that the execution 
of deeds and contracts should be put beyond dispute by 
authentic registration. About a quarter of a million of docu- 
ments are annually registered, but the great Majority are 
contracts regarding immovable property of which the re-- 
gist ration is compulsory. He has therefore set in oper- 
ation a system of rural registrars in the interior of dis- 
tricts and he hopes to carry his measures further. It is the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s belief, that in none of our ordinary 
registration offices is there sufficient means of identification, 
if a man attempts personation or fraud. Such identification 
will be better- secured in local offices. But the real security 
is the publicity of the transaction -and the fact that it ftas. 
placed on record at a certain date. When a contract is public- 
ly registered it does not long remain without contradiction,;, 
if there he fraud, and when the authenticated copy is speedily ^ 
sent for record in a central office, there can be no subsequent 
tampering with the transaction. The new system was on trial 
hut had so far worked satisfactorily. . 

Madras . — The results of the past year shqw a coptinur v. 
once of the advance in registration of documents ...relating;, 
to immovable property but that of miscellaneous dpcu-.- 
ments declined. Under the former head there were 142,950) 
Registrations and under the latter 11,831 as compared with, 
13,176 in the previous year. The abolition of special Regis- 
tration is said to he the cause of the falling-off. Deeds of gift, 
winch showed a great decrease in 1870-71, as compared with 
pieccding years, exhibit a fmther falling-off in the year under 
report. The cause assigned on the last occasion was, that, with 
a view to evade the heavy uniform stamp duty of sixteen rupees 
prescribed by the present Stamp Act for deeds of gift, thesa, 
documents were sometimes drawn up for a nominal considera- 
tion as deeds of sale. The number of deeds of sale'affecting 
immovable property this year was in excess 'of that for 1870-71, 
notwithstanding that the latter year surpassed any previous one v 
vox., xra, u. qjfcjt a 
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The number of mortgages was 523 more than in 1870-71. Leases 
exceeding one year also show a large increase* amount i ng to 
nearly With. every dis- 

trict coiniM ^ Sjff^w •.* share of the increase.,:; Spell an addition 
to ■ the ' nhmber ’ of ' leases registered 8unng$|be year, not- 
■withstanding the exemption accorded: hyyP©]?erffi^iwit, in favour 
of leaise^f&r ■ rftote than one but for less than Jye years and of 
^whiehgh© .yearly i rent does not exoe6dl4^M^^i|^^'’appear 
"Btritnge; but, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
V puttahs and raucbilkahs as defined in Section 3'oFj(Ma.dras) Act 
VIII. of 1865, which had been exeinpt from ‘bbligatoty'regist ra- 
ti on before the present Act came into force, must now be "regis- 
tered when they are for more than one year and the yeaily 
rept exceeds 60 rupees. Leases for terms not exceeding one 
year show a small decrease. Only 207 certified copies of de- 
crees and orders of court were registered. The number will 
doubtless increase hereafter, but the Nellore Registrar states 
that, as the decrees passed in appeal contain no specification of 
the property affected, certified copies of such decrees when pre- 
sented for registration have to be refused by the registering 
officer. This is probably the case in other districts as well ns 
K el lore, and may be the cause of the very small number of re- 
gistrations vunder this head. There was an increase of upwards 
of three lakhs in the value of the aggregate transactions brought 
on the books of the Department. 

* North- Western Provinces . — Two changes were effected during 
the year, one of which tended to decrease the receipts and the 
other to diminish the expenditure. The first was the passing 
of Act VIII. -of. ^71 which took effect from July of that year 
and the second was the introduction of a new scale of fixed 
remuneration to Sub-Registrars according to the amount of 
work dpnfe. The gross receipts were Rs. 2,83,090 levied on 
133,791 documents. 

. Punjab . — The total number of documents registered in 
187D72 was 95,746 as compared with 92,712 in the pre- 
'vious year, giving fees amounting to Rs. 1,45,376. The ex- 
penditure was Rs. 84, BOG. y. ■ 

i Bombay. — There was a decrease of Rs. £2,000 in the receipts 

yfrom registration during 1871-72 ; the number of registrations 
f-was 84,087 as against 89,716 in 1870-7 L The fallingppff Js at- 
fiiributable chiefly to the introduction of th 
yiAct and to the abrogation of an article 
: the ^Department which formerly produced 
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Oudh . — There were 321 registration offices in this Pro- 
vince and \hese registered 10,634 deeds for the payment of 
money not secured on real property ; .tjie per- 

formance of other personal contracts and 1,02$ receipts and 
acquittance^ fi’Sfhe fees'; were Rs. 55^704 against Es. 41,578 
in the piseyiotw ^eaf. %*,/'. ' ./ * ■ ' '' j-y.., v ; 

Central More than 66 per cent, of the deeds 

registerefe^iitieilf t6 the sale of mortgage on landed pro- 
perty. Thl^tdtdt number of documents "registered was. 17,872 ; 
the fees aihounted to Rs. 42,351. *. 

British ^There were 1,622 deeds of all kinds re- 

gistered for Which fees to the amount of Rs. 4,374 were paid. 
The cost of maintaining the registration offices was Rs. 1,461. 

Coorg.rrrSix hundred and three documents were registered in 
Coorg and of these the registration of 465 was compulsory. 
The receipts were Rs. 941 and the expenditure was its. 1,380. 

J/ysora— -The aggregate number of deeds registered was 7,281 
against 8,178 in the preceding year ; the receipts were Rs. 
20.945 and the disbursements Its. 17.371. 

Berar.— The operations of the four years during which the 
Department has been in existence, show that the number of 
instruments brought for registration has gone on steadily ‘in- 
creasing. The receipts also show increase, though in this respect 
the year under report was not as good as its predecessor, 
while the expenditure was rather higher. A. clear balance to 
credit of Rupees 7,888-7-5 remained on the 31st March 1872. 
The total number of deeds registered during the year was 8,232 
and the receipts showed an increase of Rs. 408 ; on 1370-71. 

Tha Civil Courts. . 

Bengal . — Of all the Departments in’ connection with the : 
Government of Bengal that of Civil Justice is the one in which 
information is most wanting. The strictness of our modern doc- 
trines ia regard to non-interference with usury, the too literal 
enforcement of contracts alleged to have been entered into by 
ignoraqt and improvident people and the geueral tendency to . 
upholtl doctrines of bare law, tempered by the broad equity^ 
ebaracieristic of the early Roman; and Euglish uncodified laws,®; 
lead to hard measures affecting for the most part poor meniv; 
who are ip consequence reduced to a species of slavery and/ 
driven to despair or fraud. For several years no reports wbat-g| 
ever \yeie made. on the administration of Justice in Bengal, bald#? 
figure , ;ro^u'rns being substituted. .. Of late, althoiigjh some pro- < 
■'if ” i 
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gress towards partial accuracy is evident, tie reports are so 
“manifestly erroneous” and “exhibit such startling results” that 
it is impossible td draw auy safe conclusions -from tlfem. 

The.ntifi^|^^es under trial befbre fSe miperior cou r ts of 
origiuab jums^fetibn,-tliat is, the Judges of the High Court, dur- 

number disposed/of during that period, 
and tbe number pending at its close, are shown in the following 
■•statement: — • '•• 


• ' . ■' .. •■'»!, 

1871. 

a 

o 

as 

“>« 

5 » 
a 

'1 « 

B « 

o*' 

.s 

*8 

•*» 

I-:-- 

* CO 
fl 

- &:■ 

44 . . 

Disposed of. 

4, 

l 

o» ; 

■■ 4, . 

*& ! 

;■ a o 
*3 n 
■ a a 
» » 

Superior Coq.rts of general 
jurisdiction ... 

412 

841 

1,063 

589 

, 

• 484 

Superior Courts of special 
Jurisdiction . 

Admiralty 

13 | 

1 

i 

2 | 

i 

15 

! 

. 

14 

1 

Insolvent 

* 

. 136 | 

72 

207 

98 

109 ; 

Divorce 

3 

5 

8 

4 

4 ! 

. i 1 

Total 

683 

720 

1,233 

T 

705 

678 | 


The High, Court, was open for business for 252 days and 
disposed of 4,504 appeals and applications. It also passed 
•3,100 miscellaneous orders in Court and 248 out of Court. 

"The total number of suits Ret down for hearing in the Calcutta 
Court of Small Causes was 33,105, comprising 31,536 cases 
instituted during the year and 1,569 cases pending from the 
.previous year. . Of this number 14,900 cases were decided 
:dn favour of plaintiffs, 8,158 after trial and C,742 ex-parte ; 
•1,397 were decided in favour of defendants and 3,223 were 
monsuited. Of. tire rest 9,690 were compromised, 3,019 were 
struck off in default of appearance of plaintiffs and 876 
were pending trial at the close, of the year. The number 
of suits instituted shows a decrease of litigation to the ex- 
tent of 803 cases, as compared with the number' of cases 
>1(32,339) instituted during 1870-71, Or an average decrease 
>on the whole of 67 cases a month. The, average in- 
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stitutions for each day was 128‘7, the Court having been open 
during # tlm year for 245 day 5*, The amount of property in Jiti - 
gatiou was Rs. 15;28^938 against Its., 16,07,18!^ previous 
year, showing a ^ dterease 6f "Rs* - 78,873. Receipts from fees 
amounts#;^ 2$#;038' ot\ ijes# by Hs. 10,000 than the sum 
receivedf-ite^.STl;- ' • In the " interior Small Cause Co urts there 
were of / 42, 5 27 . snipiyM .220,1 4 5 ; r*u- 

bordinate ;0u$geV Court 5,314 ; District Judges’ Court 129 ; 
and in^tfte Revenue Courts 7,358, or a total of 275,473 of 327,431 
suits instituted. The work of the Civil and lie venue Ap- 
pellate Courts amounted to 21,251 appeals decided out of 
43,501 instituted- The total number of suits decided l>y the 
Civil Courts in which Government was concerned amounted 
to 282, of which 198 were original cases and 84 appeals. 
Of the original suits 152 were decided in favour of Govern- 
ment and 26 against it, while 20 were compromised. Of 
the appeals 62 were decided in favour of Government, 10 
against it and 12 were remanded for re-trial. The total num- 
ber of judgments favourable to Government was 214, against 36 
unfavourable to it, the percentage of the former on the total num- 
ber of judgments given being 85*6. The percentage of favour- 
able judgments in the preceding year was 77/26. The Court 
of Wards’ cases conducted under Government agency* were 
192 original cases and 57 appeals decided in favour of the 
court ; 71 cases and 27 appeals against it ; 11 appeals remanded 
and 23 original cases compromised. The Lieutenant Governor 
has reason to doubt whether Collectors, acting in the sup- 
posed interests of their Wards, are not sometimes too ready to 
allow themselves to be persuaded into litigation. They have been 
warned against this tendency and the Court of Wards’ cases 
will in future be under the same scrutiny here and in England 
that is applied to ordinary Government litigation. 

Upon the recommendation of the Bengal Government, the Go-< 
vernment of India sanct ioned in May IS68 the grant of a subsidy 
of Rs, 80,000 per annum for carrying out an improved scheme of 
reporting the decisions of the High Court on both its original and* 
appellate Sides. One of the chief objects with which the scheme 
was 'inaugurated, was to furnish to tiio&e engaged in thc adrhinis- 
tratipn or practice of law a selection of cases carefully reported^ 
The jBtiper in ten deuce of the work was undertaken by a bady| 
callecbthe Bengal Council of Law Reporting, and the report^ hav&* 
hitberti^^ under the denomination of the RengaU 

La\y Repprts.^ (Soyernment in return for its subsidy receives 80QN 
copies^)? flic reports for distribution among its officers. During 
the jv^s a discussion as to the utility of $he t 
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ing, and information on several disputed points was called for 
by the Lieutenant Governor, but this had not been supplied up 
1o the end Popular and respectable .Oazees were 

ordered to ,^^|i|>oin ted, in those distriots con%in|ng a large 
proportion ’6f .^alioniedausi as sub- registrars ipLnfipi^fo as to 
discharge ^heir "duties in accordance with MaBbniediaipipciples. 

Madras.-— Oh 27th November Sir C. H. Scotlandjres.rgried and 
Sir Walter Morgan entered upon the duties of Chief Justice of 
Madras. The number of original suits instituted in the several 
Subordinate Courts during the year was 221,473 of (5,1.99 
appeared as Small Causes. There was autincrease, of 29,424 
cases as compared with 1870 and 1869, principally in the dis- 
trict Moonsiffs Courts. If litigation' increases in the same 
ratio in future additional Courts of this class will be necessary. 
Jn the High Court, Original Side, 772 suits were instituted 
against 806 last year. The total number of suits oh the files 
of the Subordinate Courts was 287,181 and of these 222,906 
were disposed :of. The following table shows the disposal in 
detail: — 


Courts. 

■ 

1 

Suits for Dis- 
posal. 

_ 

Suits Disposed of. 

Percentage of Suits 
Disposed of to 
> Suits for 
'Disposal. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 

Ordinary. 

Small 

Causes. 

: 

Visage Moonsiffa 

64.723 


44,108 

... 

80-61 


Be venue Courts ... ' 

4,019 

... 

9.904 


73*75 

• it 

District MoonsJfte, &c. 

■' 90,581 

84,051 

57,550 

77,649 

59*60 

92-2C 

principal Sadder Axneens ... 

2,253 

3,080 

1,282 

2,159 

60-90 

72*09 

Small Cause OourtB , 

654 

13,052 

420 

11,910 

64*22 

91*25 

Civil Courts ... , ••• j 

3,702 

129 

CIS 

117 

. 38*07 

90*70 

;..v ..v,;;. , v - ■£.' Total ...1 

159,9,32 

100,312 

106,981 

91,735 

* ‘ 

66*89 | 

93*46 









*“The average duration of a contested ordinary suit iti all the 
courts, village and revenue excepted, was between, ten and 
..eleven months, and of an uncontented salt ih the satoie courts 
I. between five and six weeks. The nuinber of appeals 'pn the 
of the Lower Appellate Courts "for 
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•vliicli .5,599 were pending from the previous year. 'From the 
following table the mode Of disposal will be seen : — 


*• iji F-* ' i,*'‘ ’/ • V"— ' 

.. . M : , .- . M ode of PiapoaaJ. ; 

$..■ ' .}!«?• / / y. 



Number. 

Per. 

carnage. 






l^isiolsH^d for ##•*,...:«* «»» m, ■ .* 

Uncimtasted " ... ... ... 

... ... ... ... 

. v.v:.| Confirmed 

Contested - { Modified - ... 

••• • (Reversed . ' 

3,536 

636 

hm 

’ercentage. 

6581 

31 84 
22*35 

475 

425 

816 

■" ’■ ' ] 

7-20 

645 

4*80 

41 

'• - V.. 

6,373 

100*00 

5,373 

81*55 

\ ■ ' • ' ' ■ ' ■ ^ 



. ' . •• .‘ ' ■ / '■ 


Total 

6,5S9 

100-00 


In the. High Court Appellate Side, 140 regular and 757 special 
appeals were settled, or 57*1 and 71*7 per cent, respectively on 
the , number filed. Above 46,000 original and, 4,900 appeal 
suits were pending at the close of 1871. In the following table 
the pending suits are classified ' 


Period Pending. 

■ a 
(S 

11 
o ** 

-8 8 

Z 2 

■s a 
£ ^ 

Principal Sadder Ameene 
and Judges of Small 
Cause Courts as Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameeus 

to & 

§ 1 

IS 

*•©■ 
3*2 . 

*-"3 ® fr* 

£ 

> c.2 

5 18 

All Courts combined. 

•s 

■ a 
« 

U 

'S 

a 

33 

‘S 5? 

it 

Under 1 year 

81-48 

— 

75-55 

77 58 

81-26 

MM 

Between 1 and 2 years ... 

14-m 

1352 

17 53 

14 62 

■■h 3 07 

Do, 2 ( | S ,} ... 

2 72 

9 91 

3-03 

. 2 93 

■01 

Do. 3 5 f 4 ,, .. 

•80 

•40 

l-Ol 

•80 

* 

Do. 4 , f 5 „ ... 


•28 

... " 

•31 


Over 5 years ..... . . 

•07 

•28 

•80 

•08 

. ... . 


100 00 




100-00 

pean age in months ... - 

8.83 

10 5 

9 7 

8:94 

6 5~ i 


Abeve.240 civil miscellaneous petitions, 57 references undejjip 
Act;Xt,pfl80o (Mofussil Small Cause Courts), three references, 
under. Act IV. of 1869 (Indian Divorce Act) and one referenda 
under' Ac,t XVIII. , of 1869 (General Stamp Act) were also dis- 
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North- Western Provinces . — A very slight increase on 1871 
is shown ip theCivil Justice returns of this adibinistra- 
tion. of property in shit ‘was estimated at 

Its. 2 ) 21,71 ) 93t), br ? Rs. 41,55,050 more than;in|IS70, and 
the average shit was -Rs. 230 against R& T90*in the j>re- 
vious year; ; The work appears to have been disposed of in a 
creditable manner; the judgments. of the Subordinate Courts, 
for the most part, remained undisturbed under appe^v;'The 
percentage of appeals decided in favour of the respondent was 
b.3'5 against 61' 9 in 1870. The costs of litigation l;lp|(^Jess by 
Rs. 1,43,030 than in 1870. The decrease was probably dae to the 
fact that the lower scale of court fees introduced by thej^ew 
law did not come into operation till April, 1870i the old and 
higher scale having been iu force during the earlier portion of that 
year. The proportion of decrees fully executed was this year 
the same as last hut. the number of coercive processes 
employed was considerably greater. The number of original 
suits and appeals instituted in the Civil Courts was 93,676, 
or 2,150 more than in 1870 and 11,345 more than in 
1869. Of this number 81,038, or 854 more than }Ust;year, were 
original suits and 12,637, or 1,296 more than in 1$70, w’cre 
appeals. It is in this last division of the work thUfej^m increase, 
both proportional and actual, is greatest. Last year the percent- 
age of original suits to the total number of cases was 87‘6. In 
1871, the percentage was 86 5. The differences are not, how- 
ever, such as 'to call for any special remark ; in a lew districts 
there is a decrease, but over the rest the increase is distributed 
for the most part evenly and cannot, so far as Government 
is aware, be* referred to any particular reason. TTe most 
notable point is that the increase, though proportionally 
small as compared with last year, maintains the total at .the 
highest figure of any year since the mutiny, with the 
fexceptiou of 1861. . Last year the great and sudden increase 
was attributed to special causes, — the return of agricultural 
prosperity and the introduction of a less burdensome Stamp 
Law. The second of these causes is still in operation, 
l>ut the first no longer .holds good. Possibly the taste for 
litigation may be on the increase; it may also be that the 
fact is due to the continually accelerated growth of wealth and 
prosperity, bringing in its train fresh causes arid ihCrbasiugly 
valuable objects of dispute for settlement in the Courts.' 


> The following figures show the total valuefbf the byigii 
and appeals disposed of during the last three years:-—'';''' 

■ : ■■ • •; • . . V ...... • v •,# .-j -k v 




[ suits 



Tbus^ W&ilfefiie number of suits increased but slightly, there was 
a gre^||^c|ease'.:.in tile value contested, which exceeded not 
only year’s average but also that of the year before. 
This Urge increase in the total amount in suit and in the ave- 
rage $>er suit, was due almost wholly to the fact that while in ) 870 
there were only 6 suits in which the amounts contested exceed- 
ed one lakh, the value involved being Its. 13,18,440 in 1871, the 
number of such suits was 9 and the value involved Rs. 48,99,260. 
The following statement shows the number of original suits 
which fell under the main divisions of suits for immovable pro- 
perty and suits for debt : — - 



It is remarkable how closely the proportions of suits for debt 
and suits for land and houses this year agreed in the different dis- 
tricts with the results exhibited last year. Then the distribu- 
tion of legislation was connected with the effect of the famine 
and it was supposed that money suits were most" prevalent 
where the scarcity was most felt and least numerous in the : 
Benares District where the famine was hardly felt at all. A 
closer investigation has, however, shown that, while the rest of 


the North-Western Provinces exhibits a proportion of suits for 
debt to suits for land which varies little in different districts 
and from year to year, the preponderance of suits for land in v 
the Benares District has always been a marked feature of tile 5 
returns^** state of affairs that may be attributed to the greater 
valuo/of landed property caused by the permanent settlements^ 
The^<3pijrts finally disposed of 93,861 stlits or 3,338 moretl)adJ|- 
ih 1870J^)fethese, 38,053 were, decided after contest in nourit ^ 
and ;^§/697 without contest. At the close of the year 6,677 
sui(s|i^^e^,jpeuding^ The table given ,-l>eloW r 'sho-wf/iaa. fai^VV 
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North- Western Provinces. 


as can be ascertained, the result of appeals from the .various 

Subordinate-,€^j|rt&i|;S^' • v : . . * 


1 ' .. - V 

PH 

T 1871. 



Appeals from Ifoonsijfa' decisions heard by Sub- 
Judge — 

Per ceit. 

Pet cent 

For appellant ... * 

332 

31 5 

For respondent ... ... 

CO 3 

62 9 

llemanded ... ... 

6*5 

5 6 


ioo -0 

100 0 

Appeals heard by Judge — 

For appellant ... ... ] 

31 2 

33 2 

For respondent ... ... 

lieinauded ... ... 

61 *3 

61 4 

75 

6 4 

- ■ ■- • 

100 0 

1000 

Regular Appeals heard hy High Court — 


27 3 

For appellant; 

23 9 ^ 

For respondent ... ... 

'' .50 9-.';'. 

66*6 

jttemancted ... 

, 

61 


100 0 

100*0 

Special Appeals to High Court — 

For appellant ... 

178 

20 7 

For respondent 

69 6 


Kemanded ... 

12 6 

8-9 


100 0 

100 0 


In suits disposed' of in the District and MoonsifFs Courts there 
was an increase but it occurred altogether in suits for values under 
Bs. 500. Excepting the large amount (over one lakh) sued for in 
nine cases, there was comparatively little difference between the 
litigation of this year and last, in the Small Cause Courts of these 
Provinces 10,352 cases were instituted in 1871 against 11,245 
in 1870. For disposal the number of cases was 10,661 and 
ail except 165 were decided. The High Court, in the exercise 
ixf-its Original Jurisdiction, had before it six cases • four were 
^disposed of on their meri f s and one otherwise. In appellate 
work the Court had I7u regular appeals, 1,444 special, 17 refer- 
ences from Small Cause Courts and 2,300 miscellaneous, - The 
. total costs of litigation in the courts of the Judges, 
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in 1870. The average cost per suit was Rs. 27. The working 
of the High Court cost Rs. 2,03,250 more than its income. 

The number of regular suits instituted, disposed of and pend- 
ing in the Courts of the Kumaou, Gurlnval and Terai Districts 
is shown in the following statement : — 



There Wi|s a . decrease of 296 in cases instituted in Kumaon 
and an increase of 189 in Gurhwal and of 181 in the Terai. In 
the last case the increase was due to the addition of Pergunnah. 
Kasheepore, containing two thriving towns and a considerable 
mercantile community, to the district during the year. There 
were struck off, withdrawn or transferred 1,359 cases. Of the 
remainder, 68 9 per cent, were decided without contest a%d 41T- 
per cent, on their merits. The Government litigation during the 
year was much less expensive than in 1870. T}xe net cost was 
Rs. 31^070 against Rs. 13,210. 

Punjab . — The number of appeals preferred to the Chief Court 
during the year was 1,643, against 1,442 in 1870. . The in- 
crease was in special appeals on points of law* which rose from 
1,091 to 1,324; regular appeals, on the'other hand, from the de- 
cisions of Commissioners, decreased by 32, or -from 351 to 
319. The number of appeals for disposal (including those 
pending from the previous year) was , 1,830, — 414 regu- 
lar and 1,416 special,— of which 1,074 were disposed of, 
leaving pending at the close of the year 160 appeals, 48 
regular and 108 special. The average duration of each appeal ; ; 
was 34 days, against 52 days in the previous year. In 30;7 
per cent, of the cases appealed, the order of the lower Court . 
was fOiifirmed, in 1 per cent, jt was modified, in 11*3 pert?en^^ 
reversed aad in 5‘3 per cent, the „ase aw. remanded for further 
myeatightioh. In oil! per cent, the appeal was withdrawn, '\ 
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transferred, struck off on default, or dismissed without (he Court 
sending for jhe files of tho case. The average value of cases 
appealed was Rs. .117-12-2 in those fpr Jand and Rs. 885-1 5-2 
In other cases. ^Tlie average cost of each appeal, vv as in land 
cases Rs. 17-12-1 and in other cases Rs. 33r8-8r,T*he s 0iiefCourt, 
hesides the above appellr te work, disppsed o^^ iu the 
exercise of its Original Civil Jurisdictidu^ 45 und^|the sum- 
inary procedure on Bills of Exchange, 25 refeireneei^i^r^niall 
Cause Courts,. 3 cases under the Indian Divorce Act ibid 2 uuder 
the Indian Succession Act. 

In the Civil Courts the total number of suits for dis- 
posal (including those peuding from the previous year) was 
228,526, against 213,314 iu 1870. The average duration 
of cases, from date of institution to that of the final order, 
was 23 days, or 4 days higher than in 1870. This in- 
crease, which was general throughout the Province, was the result 
of instructions issued by the Judges of the Chief Court, im- 
pressing upon Judicial Officers the necessity of flowing de- 
fendants sufficient time to make arrangements for their de- 
fence and it cannot be regarded as excessive. In Small Cause 
Courts, where the area of jut isdiction is small and the suits 
entertained are mostly of a simple nature, the average du- 
ration was 10 days, the same as in the previous year. 
The agency by which the original Civil Suits were disposed 
is shown iu the following table : — 




- . ■ - 

Original cases docided. 

Average num- 







ber of cases tie 








elded by the ofll 



Officers. 

Number. 

Ferceutage.' 

eery of each class 

■ 

1870. 

1871. 


1870. 

3 87 1. 


wt 



32. 

32 

Deputy Commissioners ... 

905 

869 

0-4 

0-3 

28 

27 

. 58 

60 

Assistant Commissioners... 

12,109 

11,249 

54) 

5-1 

209 

1S7 

22 

, 22 

Extra Assistant Commis- 






sioners, European 

0,650 

7,260 

32 

3*3 

- 302 

330 

56 

54 

Extra Assistant Commis- 




321 


sioners, Native 

.33,266 

29,926 

16-3 

13-7 

504 

. 554 

121 

Tahsildars 

64,91 9 

71,572 

31 *6 

32*7 

5*6 

591 

9.) 

. 96* 

Naifc Tahsildara 

3H 722 

44,440 

13*0 

20*3 

430 

" ■ ;463 

38 

41 

Honorary Civil Judges .. 

9,961 

11,77* 

4*8 

5*3 

262 

287 

8 

8 

Judges of Smail Cause 









Courts 

30,199 

35,261 

148 

36*1 

3,77$; 

& 4,407 

:'V g ; 

8 

Judges of Cantonmeut 



5 y. 



Courts 

6-923 

£ 

6,045 

S3 

2 7 

m 

_^iL 

755 


; ^| the 2lS, 39.0 cases disposed of in 1871, he fewer than ||8, 414 
: ^re, for V; money due.” The monetary; value. ofy^:^teater 
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proportion pf the cases was, as in previous years, very small, 
Only 1,956 involved . sums exceeding Rs. 500 jfwhile 33,413 
were for sums of Rs. o. : and uuder; 83,323 for 4 : sums exceed- 
ing lls. 5 but not exceeding Rs. 20 ; 80,929 for sums exceeding 
11s. 20, bd^mofc jeicee^ihg Rs. 100 j and 17,623 for sums exceed- 
ing Rs. i^htit not exceeding Rs. 600. The average value of each 
suit was'. R's. 0-13-8, as Compared with Rs. 52-12-8 in 1870 and 
lls. .while the total value of origiual suits disposed 

of was !Rs. ‘1,06,33,329, against Rs. 1,07,08,541 in the previous 

There were 2,316 applications for review of judgment submitted 
to the District Courts, of which 2,302 were disposed of and 
111,405 applications for execution of decrees, involving a total 
sum of Rs. 74,94,870, 100,740 of which were disposed of. In 43 
per cent, the decree was completely executed, in 25 per cent it 
was partially executed and 30 per cent, of the cases were struck 
off oil default. The total amount realized in execution of decrees 
was Rs. 22,96,849, of which Rs. 4,03,720 was paid voluntarily 
aud.Rs. 18,93,129 realized after issue ot coercive process, 
either for arrest of the person, or attachment and sale of pro- 
perty. The number of persons imprisoned for debt during iho 
year was 1,009, against 858 in 1870. Of these, 541 were impri- 
soned for periods not exceeding one month, 341 for periods exceeds 
ing one mouth hut not exceeding three months, 120 for periods 
exceeding three months but not exceeding six months and 7 
for periods exceeding six months. 

Bombay.-- In the High Court, Original Side, during 1S71 there 
were 1,203 suits disposed of on their merits, 629 before one Barris- 
ter Judge, 8 before two Barrister Judges, 5 before one Barrister 
Judge and one Civilian Judge and 561 before one Civilian Judge. 
The income "was Rs. 2,81,640 and the expenditure lls. 4,35,740. 
On the Appellate Side 112 regular and 620 special appeals were 
admitted aud 94 regular and 414 special appeals were pending 
at the close of the year. Of these, '743 were disposed of at an 
expense of Rs. 2,88,331. The receipts amounted to Rs. 42,354. 
Jn the Regulation Districts the number of suits for disposal was 
167,906 agaiust 174,150 in the previous year; 137,762 were : 
disposed of. The subjoined table shows the average duration 
pf each decided suit in the District aud Subordinate Courts; 
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Average 


re rag 

r O 

■ $ . 


duration of 

dur 

atiou 

of 

Names 

of Districts. 

each Suit iu 

each Suit in 



District 

Subordit 

ate 


‘ 

SourtsV 

''' 

> Courts 

a. 



Y. 

m> 

d. 

Y. 

m* 

d. 

Ahmedabad 

it. «» 

0 

7 



■A ' 

3 

Surat 


1) 

4 

27 

-0 

3 

4 

Tiiaua 

... 

0 

3 

28 

0 

2 

14 

Rutnajreeree 

, ... 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

13 

Khandeah 

... • • > 

0 

2 

27 

0 

2 

26 

Ahmeduuggur 

... 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

0 

Pooua ... 


0 

6 

21 

0 

3 

18 

Sholaporo ... ' 


0 

2 

13 

0 

1 

27 

Satara ... 

* * 1 . • • 

0 

6 

10 

0 

5 

6 

Bel gaum ... 

... ... 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

os i 
| 

Dharwur ... 

• • « • • . 

0 

4 

26 

0 

3 

25' i 

Knuara 

... 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 ‘ 

4 | 



0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

29 j 

Results iu 

1870 ... ... 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

25 | 


The total value of suits iustituted was Rs. 1,38,54,789 against 
Rs. 1,37, 34, 594 in li>70. 

In the Bombay Small Cause Court there were 28,90(1 
. suits, or 96 more than in 1870. The number disposed of was 
29,400. Iu 17,189 suits the judgment was in favour of the plaintiff 
and in 645 for the defendant; 3,172 suits were struck off, 0,761 
compromised and in 1,633 the plaintiff was non-suited. There 
were 3,009 suits undecided on 31st December 1871, but iu 
1,580 of this number they were not returnable until af- 
ter that date, 1,016 had been adjourned for want of service 
and 413 suits remained undecided for various other reasons. 

The Mofussil Courts of Small Causes decided 24,050 cases and 
’ 2,806 remained at the close of the year. The average duration 
iiof each was 42 -days against 26 in 1870; Nearly 12,000 suits 
were decided in Sind at an average cost of Rs. 1,608, For 
Aden, the following comparative tabl.Q; gives all ia- 

fbfmation : . .*•'* *&*&&*■•' . 
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Number, 

Value. 

1870-71. 

1871. 

1870*71. 

1871. 

; 1,403 

1,712 

162,902 

137,060 

4,881 

4,720 

22,753 

31,999 

G ; 2S4 

6,432 

185,655 

169,059 


Court of thi/Itefeideat ... 
Ditto . w.«s? :6 mm- > ... 


Oudh ,”~‘ The civil suits were 84,294 as compared with 28,925 
in 1870 ; the largest proportional increase whs under the head 
of “ simple debt.” h' ifty-six per cent, of the total number of 
suits was for sums less than Rs. 20, In the important matter 
of the execution of civil decrees there was improvement. Not- 
withstanding the prevailing distress, the proportion of decrees 
fully executed was the same as in 1870, a year of plenty and 
there was at the same time a decided decrease in the coercive 
processes affecting real property. The Revenue Courts disposed 
of 32,059 cases, chiefly rent-suits, as compared with 28,959. in 
the previous year. The work was done, however, more quickly 
and with less appeal. 

The average cost of each suit was Rs. 7-1-4, or Rs., 0-14-9 
below that of last year. This average is very satisfactory. The 
average value of suits jvas almost precisely that of last year, 
namely, Rs. 99-13-5, as against Rs. 99-12-8. Classifying suits 
by value, the numbers were : — 



Not exceeding 


» i* 

Kxceeding 


1 , 00,000 

1,90,000 



1870. 

1S7L 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,071 

5.902 

11.738 

12,915 

10*055 

11.810 

2,487 

2,807 

> 430 

227 i 

37 

17 

4 

3 


in iiuuiuuu io rue original suits, mere were aiso mis- 

cellaneous cases against 2i,0l8 in 1870. There were .withdrawn. 
943, trlhsferred 2t3, adjusted without decree at or. before 
first hearip£,3,2li and, 10,040 were struck off without trwiji Thw 






proportion o'F ; s<iec i J e tl on. their ; merits was, 5. per cent, 
lower arid dismissalaondefault were 41 per cent, higher, than 
in last year.;, the ex. parte decisions were. about the same. 

Of cassis, in which decree was passed.witho.yt, centos t in Court 
the numbers were: — i : : 


.1: ^ 

1S69, 

Mr 

.is?#* 

Ifeiffirenoe. 

Ex parte and in default, Secs. Ill 

' '-w. ' 



lit • 

and] 14 

1.634 

2.564, 

2,626 

-62 

By confession, Section 144 
#y compromise and consent, de- 

5, SOS 

0,77s 

8,661 

I,8s3 

creed Under Sectioy 08 ... 

By Arbitration, Chapter VI, of 



1 3,211 

2,108 

Civil Code 

857 

9C6 

463 

HU 

Total' 

9,308 

11,411 

14,901 j 

3, 5<>0 


Tliere was thus a marked decrease in tile number of 
cases referred to arbitration. As regards contested cases tried 
and deckled in Court the returns show that 8,25(1 were in favotir 
Of plaintiffs and 3,179 in favour of defendants, objectors or insol- 
vents. V . 


The business of the Civil Appellate Courts was as follows 



1809.". 

1870. 

1871, 

Cases on the file ... . ... 

Struck off without trial ... 

Decided on trial for Jlu whole ' ... 

.. appellant ... (In part 

In favour of respondent ... 

Demanded 

- Total ... 

Pending at end of year 

r: n -rt — ; — = 

1,485 

273 

252 

8G 

f ' 709 
68 

1,727 

244 

340 

123 

‘ ’ 861 
85 

2,163 

430 

382 

122 

1 917 

■:■■■ 07 

1,115 
■ 97 

1,409 

71 

1,989 
; ' 174 


Lber of suits struck off without trial in the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court;" that 69 were rejected under the provisions: of Sectioli 
: 18, ; Act XXXII. of 1871, as the Court of first appeal had con- 
: v firmed the decision of the Court of first instance ; while '92 were 
rejected as barred by Section 27, AcfcjXXI I I;- Of fife which 
- disallows a special appeal in any smtsofihe nature cjighWable in. 
^small \ Causes when the value of the subj||t-itia^^|^dls not 
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The business of the Revenue Courts during 1870-71 was 


as follows 9 


m i wiiuwd .“ — r 


ii 



Disposed of 


. 

U 




•a 


Description Of loftt.* 

ttm 

« 

. 60 

U n 

.5 c h 
•c g t 

i 

5 


fa 

33 

a 

’3 

p. 

s 

i 

o 

•s 


i, 

s' 


w 

C 


1 

£ 


Umler Act XVI, l 1 ®** 10 " 

144 

2, 85 7 

2,001 

1,(20 

1,522 

450 

uflBM -(,879 71... 

450 

”,420 

3,870 

1,047 

1,728 

505 

( 1869 70 ... 

1,167 

2^,962 

30,120 

16, ’76 

[12,783 

1,170 

U-naor Kent Act l 

I 






( 1870 ?1 ... 


32, ( 7*2 

33,712 

18,922 

i 

13,137 

1183 

' ( 18G9 70 .. 

1,311 

31 819 

3% 130 

j 17,203 

I 14,306 

1,62 

ToUl .. .. 1 




1 

1 


( 1j>70- 71... 

j 1,620. 

33 492 

87,112 

j 20,460 

1 14,863 

1 

1,778 


These ligures show a \e»y seusible increase on the amount 
of work which had to he got through, yet cases were generally 
disposed of expeditiously. The average duration of Kent Act 
suits was seventeen days as compared with twenty days in the 
pievious year. The number of notices of ejectment issued 
through the Tehsildars lell fiom 52,151 to 43,319 ; the number 
of notices contested sank from 22 pci cent, to 20, but the pro- 
jxutiou of successful objections lose liom 40 to 53 per cent. 

In 1870-71, 28,503 cast's wore decided by Settlement Courts 
as against 39,792 in 1869 70, The following abstract shews tho 
judicial work of tho various settlements, and what remains iu 
each to be done : — 


District. “ 

i ases de- 
cided up io 
S tpn m- 
ber 187u. 

Cares de- 
cided ;n 
> ear undei 
i levievv. 

reading. 

Total. 

Lucknow 

... *» 

20,570 

313 

7 

26,904 

Unao ... 


12 393 

... 

... 

12,593 

JUi ea Luukee 

M* 

n 584 

45 

403 

24,122 

Seta pore 

*»• IS* 

14,430 

2 554 

10 

17,000 

Ilutdu't... 

*•# ••• 

21,544 

1,937 

... 

23.331 

Kheree..i 


6,6u7 

1,527 

155 

8,2i9 

F\ zabad 

• M 

43 103 

9,141 

8,278 

60 522 

Gouda .«• 

«w 

0 330 

5,570 

4,162 

16,083 

Baraieh 

MS »S( 

0,845 

649 

2 

7.496 

Koy Bareilly 

... ... 

20,049 

2,720 

1 

■22,770 

PerUbgurk 

Ml 

20.045 

091 

r ,7, 

20,736 

Sultaupore 

• M 0 •» 

22 400 

i - 

3,505 

133 

26.042 

S V « l 

Total 

f A 

■ J >'i;r 

2,24,116 

1 23,563 

»' fl 

13,266 

2,65,944 
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‘Central Pi ’oc races. 

Commissioners disposed of 2,3G9 settlement appeals in 
1870-71, as against 2,136 in 18G9-70. Their. appellate work was 
materially an% suddenly increased by the transfer to them of 
special appeals from the orders of Settlement Officers pending 
in the Financial Commissi oner’s CourfcOnthe abolitip n of that 
office by Act XI. of 1871. The proportion of debrees cpiifirmed 
in the Commissioners’ Courts was precisely that of the; previous 
year-i76 per cent, l'lie proportion of reversals fell from 9 - 5 
per cent, to 8‘2. ■ ■*.#;?% 

-V The result of the nearly completed judicial Operations of 
the settlement as affecting proprietary status may be briefly 
• stated. Of the 24,587 villages of the Province, 13;249|' ! were 
settled with Talookdars in 18E8-59. Of the 1 1,337 J villages 
outside the sunnuds of these proprietors, Talookdars have been 
decreed by the new settlement 199 or 1*7 per ceht-. Persons other 
than Talookdars have recovered 885, or 7‘8 percent. Government 
has been decreed 400 villages, but these for the most part have 
been held as State property from the beginning of ohr rule. 
The proprietary possession of those holders of Che Summary 
Settlement, who are unprotected by a sun nud, was not dis- 
turbed in more than 10 per cent, of their holdings,' Which, consi- 
dering the summary fashion of the enquiry into right at ilmt 
settlement, is a satisfactory result. 

Central Provinces . — Civil litigation still goes on increasing in 
these Provinces and everythin" connected witli it tends to show 
that it is a sign of the great indebtedness and poverty of the peo- 
ple. The suits during the year were mostly for money on written 
promises to pay and for very small sums. Only 10 per cent, were for 
sums exceeding Us. 100 and more than 50 percent, were for sums 
notexceeding Rs, 20, the average value of these beta" about Rs. 12 
or lls. 13. Very few cases were actually contested in Court, 
less than a quarter; many were compromised or thrown out, 
in consequence of the failure of parties to attend and a small 
proportion only of the actual decrees passed was executed. There 
is a general impression that the Courts are used to a very great 
extent merely , for the purpose of coercing debtors to enter into 
new engagements on necessarily less favourable. terms even 
.when a decree is. passed, that is not the end .(^litigation but 
only a new beginning, for the decree is merged in a new bond 
.and when that falls due the old process is again gone through. 
iThe principal is never paid off, the interest is Mercilessly 
exacted and with every decree the sum total of the principal is 
largely increased. It was impressed outlie JudgesofCivil 
Cburts .that the provisions of the. ^k>da^.-o£' -• P«o<oe.dttlPft>»which 
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permit a Judge to decree ilie payment of a debt by instalments 
should beVrtquently taken advantage of, and that inasmuch as 
tlie law favours creditors by reason of there being no la\v of 
bankruptcy, the .(Jourj^j should temper the rigour of the law 
by all th^ir power. 

Iinpoir^^|ji;b4couUection'’. with Civil Procedure, and a matter 
of great jdlmeiifc . to the people at large, was the official re-' 
cogo itlon^l ftr * ng the year of the Hindee language, as the language 
ordinarily ' Spoken in all the northern parts of these Provinces. 
r idiis , was a matter which Colonel Keatinge had personally very 
much at heart, and he advocated the change of the official lan- 
guages of the Courts of law ami the Police department from 
Oordoo to Hindee in a Minute which was submitted to the Govern- 
ment of I ltd ia. In the Saugor and N urbudda Territories,* which 
now form the northern part of the Central Provinces, an attempt 
was made in lb35 to substitute the Hindee language and the 
Kagree ; character for the Persian, on the ground that Hindee 
was the language of the people. And where it was then fairly 
tried the attempt met with success. Put opposition was offer- 
ed to the abolition of Persian by the Civil officials, more than any 
one else, and in 1 81*3 the Government of ludia ordered that office 
papers should be written and the ordinary office records kept in 
Persian or Oordoo, but that, processes issued in the Mofussil slmukl 
be ill Hindee aud in Nagree characters so that they might - 
be clearly intelligible to the people. In time this order fell 
into abeyance and when the Central Provinces were formed the 
llindee language had again quite passed out of use, Oordoo 
and, Persian being used in all parts of the Provinces. 
At the instance of Mr, Temple, who was then Chief 
Commissioner, the Court language was assimilated to the 
vernacular of the people, so far as it was then thought possible 
to do so. In the four Mahratta districts of Nagpore the 
Mahratta language was made the official* court language 
and all vernacular records in the Courts and public offices were 
kept in that language. In Chutteesgurh the Hindee of the coun- 
try was !V recognized as the court and official language; 
Hindee was sinjilavly made the language of Nimar, the border 
land between Northern and Western India. In Sumbulpore, to 
the extreme east, Ooryia had always been used as the court ver«$ 
nacula^ and fin the Upper Godavery district, to the extremal 
south, J^elpbgoo had ..to.- bo recognized as the only Indian langua^ef 
tlmt^tifd^$ke. v gen^11y understood. But in the Satitgbr ^an0S 
Narbhd^^ allowed to retail 

Firmly j^res^ with the conviction that a inist^koV 

had retaining Oordoo in these districts, Colonel ; 
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Iveatingo directed inquiry, and the result is thus given in his 
Minute “ The written language of all the Putwareev is Hindoo. 
In the nine districts 9,273 landowners, Mulgoozars, and other 
agricultural “ proprietors can write ; of these, 143 write Oordoo, 
100 write Oordoo and Hitidee, 8,576 persons writ% Hipdee only, 
and 269 write Hiudee and some other l&nguage^ ^ 
contain 49 Oordoo schools, 55 mixed and 547 e x cl H i ml e e 
schools, besides schools for "English and other languages. In 
these schools 1,965 pupils learn Oordoo and 21,600 Jilre Vending 
Hindee.” All the papers having been laid before the GdVernm i it 
of India, the Governor General in Council “ authorized that the 
HinJee character be employed in the issue of all Processes. 
Notifications, Proclamations, Purwanas, &c. ''Petitions, Bail 
Surety and Security bonds -and recognizances might also be 
written in Ilindee, and Hindee shall be the language of the 
Police dufters in all the districts in which Oordoo is now tlie 
court lallguage. ,, 


The number of suits instituted in 1871 was 76,092 or more by 
nearly seven per cent, than in the preceding year. One cause 
which may explain the excess of litigation in the Central Pro- 
vinces, as compared with the North- Western Provinces, is 
■ that, people are, and have for long been, more individualised 
jn these Provinces than in the North-West and that the 
bonds which have hitherto to some extent held them together 
are slowly dissolving. The population of the North-Western 
Provinces affords the most perfect example of a state of society 
founded on status rather than on contract. For the Central 
Provinces the state of thingsisexactlytherever.se. The village 
principJ^J^eaW village communities are often little more than 
a fprfuitous concourse of individuals and castes, each member of 
which stands alone, his rights and interests being his own and not 
Merged in those of the brotherhood. 

,*-■ ... " i 

The Judicial work was performed by the various classes of 
Courts iu the following proportion : — 


By Courts of Small Causes ... 11,800 salts, or 15 per cent. 

• Naib-Tehsildars ... 71729 #10 

,, , „ Tehsildars ... 26.345 . 34 ‘ „ 

Assistant Commissioners 31,513 'v.iO'Ty ,, 

„ „ Deputy Commissioners 236 *3 ,, 

'77,623 
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The results in the 77,623 suits were — 


1 Taints rejected or returned , 
Transferred to other Courts ... 

• • 

• • 

oo »— • 

or 0 ‘4 per cent, 

U ncontested cases— 

Decreed on confession in ... 

... 21,202 

„27-3 


parte ■ ... 

... 12.380 

„ 16 


Dismil^ed for default 

... 12,178 

.. 15*7 


Compromised 

... 12,068 

„ 16 5 


Witndfftwd with leave 

... 1,111 

1-4. 

1 1 

fyinMMed ex parte 

' 464 

„ -6 

if 

* Contested — 

J)ecreed tor plaintiff in full 

* ... 7 497 

„ 9’7 

»* 

ill part 

... 5 215 

67 


i, ,, defendant in whole 

... 5,2o5 

6 7 

»♦ 


There remained pending at the close of the year 2,197 
suits, of which 1 ,94*3 had been instituted during the month of De- 
cember. The appellate courts had before them 2,705 ap- 
peals, the average duration of eacli being 44*7 days. The 
number of persons imprisoned for debt was 1,141. The 
large number of suits brought before the Courts ot these Pro- 
vinces is believed to be a sign of the poverty of the people, 
or at any rate of an unequal distribution of the wealth of the 
country. This theory is further supported by the small proportion 
of decrees which are actually executed after they have been ob- 
tained. Instructions have been issued with the object of pro- 
tecting, as far as it is possible to do so, the poorer debtors, who 
are shy and ignoraut and altogether in the hands of the money-' 
lending class, which on the other hand is used to our ways of pro- 
cedure, acquainted with our Court practice, and able to securetbe 
assistance of Pleaders. It has been ruled — first, that in the matter 
of determining what party shall pay thecostsof any suit or proceed- 
ing, the Courts shall take into consideration whetber-any re-; 
course to them was necessary, and not give the creditor or plain* ;; 
tiff his costs when the object of bis suit has been merely to harass 
bis debtor or force him To accept harder terms ; secondly, that 
the Court shall not unduly encourage compromises or too readily 
accept confessions to being indebted according to the claim, but 
go fully into the question of the claim brought before them, 
and find out whether » general confession of debt on the part 
of a defendant is not, as is feared, often obtained from his igno^S 
ranee: aud^ without his knowing the details of the claim 
thirdly, that the provisions of the Code of Civil Procequle;^ 
empowering Courts to order in their decrees the liquidation fey 
instaiftientaipf the amount decreed, should be more; frequently 
tJiken-advapiago pf, and a chance thereby given tolii (jefitOr to; 
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British Burma . — The number of suits instituted in the courts 
of this Administration during the year was 2*2,068 against 22,325 
in 1870. Ti early one person in every hundred brought a suit, so 
that at least 2 per cent, of the population appeared in Court either 
as plaintiff or defendant. '1 he following table shows the char- 
acter of the original litigation in the different classes of Courts 



Number of Buits instituted for. 

ft« S“! 

© <2 

Ciass of Court. 

© J 
s O 

•eg 

ti 

c G 
ft D 

0 

7 i? 

1 i 

O Z 
ft ft 

Damages. 

Persona 1 
rights. 

Immovable 

property. 

.c £*.« 

** bit ~ O 

© C B ft 

t»si 
gf ZA 

v. ClOLi 

Extra Asfiistanfc Commirsioners 3rd 
Class ... ... 

ft. 405 

2,147 

1,277 

718 

745 

. 9,032 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 2nd 
and 1st Class and Assistant Com- 





missioners ... ... ... 

4,«2» 

900 

400 

504 

271 

3,710 

l»f|iUt> < ommissi oners' ... 

25 

20 

4 

157 

18 

34 

Conn, of Beeoruer, Moulaiein, and 






! 

Small Causes ... ... 

3,011 

137 

41 

33 

13 

2.820 

Total 

14,870 

3,201 

1,783 


1,047 

10,202 


About l-20th part of the total number of suits was connected 
with claims to immovable property. The heading ‘‘'Personal 
rights” includes suit3 for dissolution of marriage which aro 
commonly brought into the courts. There were 113 such suits 
in the district of Mynimung and in the district of Sandmvny, 
where there were only 340 suits of all kinds instituted, 31 
were for dissolution of marriage. The following statement 
shows the.value or suits disposed of in the various Courts of the 
Province 


Class of Court. 

! 

Number of suits disposed of, valued at not 
exeeeuiug Hupees 

. 

a 

Total value of 
suits* 









0 

V 




5 

2c 

100 

i 00 

3,000 

10,000 

100,00c 

< 




Extra Assifta^t Oommis* 












niouers, 3rd Class 

1,697 

3,305 

5 t 585 

995 

1 


kB# 

... 

6,40,187 

3! s 

Extra Assistant commis- 












sioners 2ml and 1st 












class, and Assistant 









* 



Commissioners 

763 

2,047 

2,092 

1,248 

201 

10 

... 

... 

5.94,064 

7 

6 

Deputy commissioner ... 

3 

3 

13 

17 

10 

0 

* l 

... 

1,89,157 

5 


Court of Uecorder, Uloul- 












mein, and email Causes 

215; 1,058 

1,337 

449 

116 

12 

7 


5,78,364 

6 

z 

/^.TotajU: ... 

2,678 

6,413 

0,027 

2,707 

328 

34 

8 

• 

... 

18,61,778 

6 

4 



• - ' J 






*!««• 
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The number of suits decided ou their month was 9,i ■•■;!), or 
41 per cent, of' the total number of decisions; the uiTiuUt of 
those transferred, ^withdrawn, adjusted, or dismissed for non- 
appearance . d|; tlie parties, was 6,643 or 20 per cent. The 
proportion of sy-its decreed ex parte or in which judgment 
went by default was 14 per cent. Which was nqt ; liiglu . The 
number: in which judgment' was passed by 'defa»li4Was also 
small. The average duration of contested suits in the various 
courts was 2 6 '5 days, compared with 20'4 days during ‘ iBjTO ; iu 
uncontested suits the inverage duration was 7'6 days against G‘8. 

' There were 1 6,473 decrees passed during the year. . 'J he num- 
ber of applications for execution of decrees including those 
pending was 6,176 ; in 3,405 instances the decrees were com- 
pletely executed and 1,535 partially executed. These results are 
very satisfactory. Nearly 160 applications were struck off the 
file and 120 were left pending at the close of the year. 

The following shows the number of the processes of execution 


issued by the Courts : — 




Delivery of possession 

*•* 

... . 

*•* 

Specific performance 

»•« ... 

.. 

ISO 

Imprisonment of person 

... .. 

.... 

677 

Movable property 

( Attachment 
} Sale 


... 1,962 
... 981 

Immovable property 

j Attachment 
| Sale 

... 

... 9S5 

... 4K) 

Orders under Section 243, 

Act Vill. of 1859 

... 

45 


The number of processes issued for execution of decrees by im- 
prisonment of person was 677, which is large. Sales of immo- 
vable property decreased during the year. There weie 8,348 
appealable decrees passed by the subordinate courts and in 1,365 
cases appeals were preferred to Deputy Commissioners who 
modified br reversed the decrees of the Lower Courts in 522 
cases. The small proportion of appeals seems remarkable when 
it is considered that of the appeals preferred to the Court of 
Deputy Commissioners a large number, or nearly 4!) per cent, 
were successful. The -Chief Commissioner, however, looks upon 
it as satisfactory. 

There were 1,483 appeals for disposal in the Divisional A ppe!- 
Vate Courts ; the average duration of each was 25'8 days. U nder 
-the new Burma Courts’ Act the appellate business of these tribu- 
nals has almost ; ceased. In the chief Court of the Province, of 
23 appeals, the decision of the lower Court was confirmed in 20 
cases and reversed in three. 



mat ement snowing the general result of the trial of Civil Suits in the Courts of Original Jurisdiction in the 
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Coorc /.— During 1871 there were instituted in the Civil Courts 
of Coorg 1,011 suits against 1,312 in the previous year. The ag- 
gregate value of the property in litigation was Rs. 86, SOS agaiust 
lis. 1,54,601 in 1870. This large decrease in the number and 
value of suits is not considered to have been due to any diminu- 
tion of trade or business, a large proportion of the cases filed in 
1870 having, it is stated, been so instituted to prevent their 
being barred by the Limitation Act, which swelled the number 
that year. The decrease is also to some extent attributed to the 
strict enforcement of the rules regarding the vakeels practising 
in the Courts. All the suits, with one exception, were disposed 
of during the year. They were distributed as follows : — 


No. 

Courts. | 

1870. 

1871. 

Do** 

crease. 

6 

Parpattegara’ 

Courts 

168 

137 

31 

C> 

So'obedars* 

do 

521 

*478 

43 

o 

Town 

do 

521 

347 

179 

1 

2nd Class Asst. Supt.'s Court ... 

85 

42 

43 

1 

1st do 

do do 

16 

G 

10 

1 

Superintendent 

do t 

1 

1 


i 


Total ... 

1,312 

1,011 

301 


The classification of the suits is exhibited in the following 
table : — 



1870. 

1871. 


On written obligation ... 


506 

On unwritten obligation .. 

156 

H9 

On account stated ... 

114 

88 

Money bad and received.;. ... 

39 

34 

Cooda sold 

84 

58 

Breach of contract not mentioned above... 

82 

26 

Rent not falling under the rent law ... 

12 

18 

Movable property or value thereof ... 

83 

97 

Damages ... ... 

3 

9 

Suits for immovable property 

Suits to declare and establish rights to real property, in- 

... 

5 

cluding pre-emption, foreclosure, &c. f 

... 

o 

Suits to declare aud establish personal rig fata 

20 

15 

Suits for dissolution of marriage 

... 

1 

Suits for partitiou ... ... ... 



Suits relating to religion and caste 



Suits for defamation . ... ... 

i 


Suits for specfic performance of contract 

|i 

mu 

Suits to establish or dispute adoption ... 



Suits under Hindoo law ... 


in 

' . Total . . ... 

1.3 1 2 

1,011 
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Mysore, 


Ten appeals remained undisposed of on the 1st January 1871 
and 65 were preferred during the year. Of these,* 73 were 
deposed of. The rules framed under the provisions of Sections 
20 and 22 of the Court Fees’ Act VII. of 1872, for the service 
of process in Coorg, came into force from June 1871 and the 
system is reported to * be working well. The realisations were 
Rs. 1,352 and the cost of establishment Its. 1,301, leaving a 
small surplus balance of Rs. 60 credited to Government. 

Mysore . — The number of civil suits instituted in all the courts’of 
Mysore during the past year was 20,764, or 230 more than were 
filed in 1870. The number of suits instituted in each district, 
■(excluding 11 in the Superintendents’ Courts) and the percentage 
of increase or decrease are thus shewn 





1870. 

1871, 

Difference. 

* 

Percentage, 
of IncroaBe. 

Percent ige 
ofDecroabe 




Increase. 

Decrease. 

Bangalore, including 
Court of Small Causes 

the 

9,977 

9,312 


665 

Of 

7*14 

Kolar 



2 383 

2 824 

4*1 

... 

16*62 

... 

Toonokoor 


... 

1,119 

3,231 

112 

... 

9 09 

... 

Mysore 

••• 

•*. 

2,609 

2,802 

193 

... 

6-88 

... | 

Hmnm 


... 

852 

1,011 

159 

,# *2r»3 

15 72 

i 

•»» 

Shimoga 

Kadoor 


... 

1,607 

1 354 

*»• 

... 

18*63 



1,149 

1,251 

m 

m 

, . 

8-3) 

, 

thituldroog 

... 

... 

830 

336 

... 

14*07 

... 


The following comparative statement shews the number of 
each description of suits instituted : — 



3670. 

1871. 

On written obligation 

33,612 

11,407 

Onunwiitten „ ... ... ... ... 

2,1.*6 

3,996 

On account Btated 

914 

l,0n5 

Money had and received 

384 

210 

Goods sold 

*664 

3 3 .5 

Breach of conti act not mentioned below... 

28* 

43) 

Kent not falling under the rent law ... ... 

438 

421. 

Movable property or value thereof ... 

661 

699 

Damages 

110 

184 

Other Suits* 

Suits for Immovable property 

412 

602 

„ for epocifle performance of contract 

88 

113 

„ to declare and establish rights to real propeity including 
pre-emption, foreclosure, &c. ... 

61 

248 

„ to declare and establish personal rights ... ... 

95 

69 

„ for an account 

... 

5 

„ relating to religious endowments 

10 

4 

„ to set aside judgments, contracts or obligations on the 
gronnd of fraud ... ... ... ... 

3 

7 

for dissolution of marriage 

2 

8 

„ for enforcement of matrimonial rights 

36 

26 

,i partition ... .. , M 

41 

* 63 

,1 relating to religion and easts M# 

26 

11 

Total 

- 20,664 < 

i 20,761 
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The number of suits for disposal, including 1,437 pending 
from the .preceding year and 26 cases transferred from one 
Court to another, was 22,227, 247 mole than in 1870. Of 

this number, 21,253 cases were disposed of, or 710 in excess 
of the number disposed of in 1870, leaving a balance of 974 suits 
pending at the close of the year, against 1,437 at the close of 
1870. ? 

The number of suite for disposal, disposed of and pending 
at the close of the year before each class of Court, as well as 
the average number of suits decided by the officers of each 
Court is given below : — 



Suits for 
disposal. 

Disposed of 

Pending. 

Average No. 
decided by 
the Officers of 
each Court. 

Pangalore Small Cause Court 

7,029 

6,915 

114 

3,457 

Amildars 

8, . 92 

8,106 

80 

99 

Judicial Assistants 

0,913 

0,162 

761 

683 

Deputy Superintendents ... 

76 

07 

9 

8 

Superintendents 

17 

13 

4 

4 

\ Total j 

22,227 

21,253 

I 

974 

£04 


Ut the aggregate number of suits disposed of 23 4 per cent, 
were decided on their merits and 7G'G were uncontested. The 
number of appeals preferred to the various Courts was 672, 
against 649 in 1870. The total number for disposal, inclusive 
of the appeals pending at the close of the preceding year, was 
740; of these, 681 were disposed of, one was transferred, leaving 
58 pending on the 31st December. The orders in 403 cases 
were confirmed, 73 modified, 100 reversed, 56 remanded and 49 
were dismissed for default. 

j Bcrar. — In addition to the Courts of the two divisional Commis- 
sioners and of the Resident there were 44 tribunals open during 
the year for the hearing of civil suits. The suits filed numbered 
21,879 and 21,626 were disposed of. The figures relating to 
the work done by the several courts, show that 30'4 per 
cent, of the ..whole outturn was performed by the three Small 
Cause Courts at Oomrawuttee, Ellichpore, and Khamgaon, 46 '6 
per cent, by „ Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and 228 percent, by the Tehsildars. Comparing the litigation 
of the year with that of its predecessor, an increase appears y 
of 3,937 suits, or 22 per cent, to which the Western Division 
contributes more largely than the Eastern. In the Akolah 
Distfict there was one suit to every 50 persons; a proportion " 
which ,though not cpiite up "to the mark of litigation in Nag- 
pord;iy||phg^lil^P is certainly no subject of congratulation. ' 
The?:a^ftgifep|5^uits to population for the whole province 
was as must, bo remembered that the . 
figureg'.^ ^| |f^^ : hay$ • ■ 
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the Census was taken. The experience of past y« tvs slu.ws 
tliat whether the cost of going to law be heavy "or light., 
the Courts are thronged with suitors. Perhaps tl s may in 
part be owing to not more thau a third or fourth o the soils 
being contested and to the fact that defendants are con eiit to bo 
saddled with costs in view to obtaining afresh loan from the 
usual plaintiff, the money-lender. Vakeels, again, are pro- 
moters of litigation; and though the character of the native 
/ Bar -in 13 erar is said to he gradually improving, there is no 
doubt that it is by no means free from all suspicion of fostering 
needless dissension. The ease, too, with which a plaintiff 
by employing a Vakeel can collect payment of his debts through 
the Civil Courts, and still more the pitbl|$ ppinioii which 
attaches triumph rather than any shadow of reproach to 
the pursuit of decrees, increase the difficulty of impeding the 
onwaicl current of litigation in a district like Akolah. The 
character of the litigation shows but little variation as com- 
pared with previous years. ’ The following is a detailed state- 
ment of the suits settled ; — 


Nature of suits. 

Number. 

On written obligation ... ... 

■ 

12 309 

On unwritten do. .r. 

1,48(5 

On account stated ... 

3,817 

Money had and received 

351 

Goods sold 

1*HH) 

breach of contract not mentioned above ... ... 

994 

Rent not falling under rent law ... ’ ... 

169 

Movable properly or value thereof 

m 

Damages 

no 

Arrears of rent, with or without ejectment, or caneeJment of 


lease 

23 

Enhancement or abatement of rent 

1 

Relating to distraint 

7 

Damages for extortion, or withholding receipts, or on account of 


illegal restraint 

1 

For Putt ahs or Kuboolints ... ... 

o 

For ejectment or recovery of possession ... . ... 

31 

Suits under rent law not included in above 

. 5 

Suits for immovable property ... ... ... 

219 

Suits for specific performance of contract 

24 

Suits to declare and establish rights to real property, including 


pie eruption, toreclosuie, Ac ... 

173 

Suits to declare and establish personal lights 

53 

Suits for an account 

29 

fruits lelatmg to religious endowments 

o 

Suits to set aside Judgments, couti acts, &e. 

1 

Suits relating to marriage ... 

17 

Suits for partition ... h. ... 

9 

Suits relating to shipping ... * ... 

3 

Suits relating to religion ... ... * .. 

1 

Claims not included in above 

181 

Total * 

. (S _ 

21,026 
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Of lese, 81 per cent, were settled on the fnorits, 14 per cent, 
were rfm promised, 2 per cent, withdrawn and 3 per cent, 
distni' ed for default. Of those settled on the merits, 53 per 
cent, /ere decided on confession of judgment, 15 per cent, 
decre d cx parte and 1 per cent, referred to arbitration. Only 31 
suits a every hundred were contested. The plaintiff obtained 
a de ree in 8,695 cases, or 40 per cent. More than half the suits 
were on written obligation and in only 219 was the possession 
of immovable property involved. The number of applications . 
for execution of decrees was 14,569. In 34 per cent, the decree 
was fully, and in 34 5 per cent; partially, executed. In 1T3 
per cent. /the decrees were satisfied without the' aid of the courts 
and in 4 1*3 per cent, property was attached and sold to the £ 
extent of 29:1? ; per cent. Land was sold in 44 cases in West 
lierar. In connection with these land sales the following extract, 
from one of the Divisional Reports, is worthy of attention 
“In the Akolah District, where the harvests were found to have 
partially failed, land sales in execution of decrees were not re- 
commended for the Resident's sanction, and the Courts wero 
desired to decree instalments where the impoverished agricul- 
turists were concerned. This has been carried out to a great 
extent, and many cultivators on the brink of ruin have been 
enabled to retain their cottages and plough cattle, which would 
otherwise have been seized in execution, and sold for ’almost 
nothing.” .‘About 200 persons were imprisoned for debt in East, 
and 267 in West, Berar. Of these 469 were discharged, leaving 
14 in the civil jails at the close of the year. 

Here is an interesting table showing the castes of those who 
figured as plaintiffs and defendants. The information refers only 
to the Western portion of the Districts 


Castes. 

Plaintiffs. 

Per Cent. 

Defendants. | 

— 1 

Per Cent. 

Christiana 

21 

’1 

S3 

•3 

Marwarees 

6,343 

43 1 

739 

6* 

Mussulmans 

768 

5 '8 

1,608 


Brahmins ... 

1,712 

13- 

786 

5*3 

Koonbees 

2,026 

15-3 

6,953 

46*7 

Others 

2.340 

37*7 

4,760 

31*9 

v . '■ 

j 13,210 

«« • 

14,898 

... 


Of the total number of decisions appealed against in the District 
Appellate Courts 246 were confirmed, 114 reversed, 70 remand- 
ed: for further enquiry, 2 compromised aud 9 dismissed up 


44 







withdrawn. From the original decisions of the Deputy Com- 
missioners, having jurisdiction in suits up to Its. 5,000 in value 
107 regular and 13 special appeals were preferred ; 76 were 
confirmed and 30 inodified or reversed. In the appeals to the 
Provincial Sudder Court of the liesident, the orders of the 
lower Courts were confirmed in all cases. While there is still 
much room for improvement, iu is satisfactory to record that the 
administration of Civil Justice in Berar during 1871 gave evi- 
dence of real progress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

. CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

Bengal. 

For the administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal there 
are the High. Court, the Courts of Session i-ind the Courts of the 
various classes of Magistrates. The High Court on its original 
side tries, by a single judge with a jury, all cases committed to 
it by the Calcutta Magistrates and cases in which European 
British subjects are defendants, committed . by the Justices 
of the Peace in the interior of Bengal. On its appellate side, 
the High Court, by a bench of two or more judges, disposes 
of appeals relating to convictions on trials before the Courts 
of Session ; it revises, upon reference from Sessions Judges or 
Magistrates, the decisions of inferior Courts when in error 
upon points of law ; and it confirms, modifies, or annuls 
all sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts in the 
interior. The Courts of Session in the interior are presided 
over by a single judge, who tries, with the aid either of juries 
or assessors, all cases committed by Magistrates empowered to 
that end, passing any sentence authorized by law, auu decides, 
sitting alone, all appeals from the decisions of Magistrates 
having full powers, when the sentence exceeds one month’s im- 
prisonment or 50 rupees’ tine. In each district there is one 
Magistrate having full powers, who is also Collector and the exe- 
cutive head of the district administration in all departments. 
This officer has higher powers than other full-powered Magis- 
trates, iu that he hears appeals from the inferior Magistrates of 
subordinate grades within the district. Appeals from full- 
powered Subordinate Magistrates lie, as already stated, to the 
sessions Court. The ordinary limits of the full powers of a 
Magistrate in respect of sentencing offenders, are imprisonment, 
cither rigorous or simple, up to two years, including solitary 
confinement up to three months ; fine to the extent of Ks. 1,000 ; 
or imprisonment and fine combiued ; and whipping. The Subor- 
dinate Magistrates are of two grades ; the first of which can 
award imprisonment up to six months ; fine up to Ks. 200, or 
both ; and whipping. The second can only imprison up to one 
month or fine up to JEts. 50, or combine these punishments. 
The classes of offences which the various grades of Magistrates 
are .competent to try, and those which they must commit for/ 
trial by the Courts of Session, are carefully defined in the Sche- 
dules of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Vor./XVHii'fei'r; A: 1 I ’ ."■/ 1 .■/ 
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The result of the Sessions trials on the original side of the 
High Court during 1871 was 4 discharges without trial, 49 ac- 
quittals and 134 convictions, or 71*6 per cent, of thd number 
dealt with. 

The following statement shows the number of persons com- 
mitted to the Courts of Sessions for trial : — 



1870. 

1871. 


Discharged without trial 

Acquitted ... 

Couvioted 

Deferred 

Died, escaped, or transferred 

Pending trial at end of year ... 

Total ... 

21 

1,358 

2,324 

115 

30 

351 

25 

1,282 

2,215 

36 

17 

489 

Cl 

cf 

4,205 

4,064 


The total number (2,251) convicted and referred during 1871 
was 62*98 per cent, of the number (3,558) actually disposed of. 
The statement below shows the total number of persons sen- 
tenced by Sessions Judges. The capital sentence was confirmed 
in the cases of 72 persons of the 90 on whom this sentence 
was passed 


' Nature of punishment. 

Sentenced to death ... ... ... i., 

9 , transportation for life ... ... ... 

»» »> ( for a term ... 

u rigorous imprisonment with solitary confinement t 

m n „ without ditto ... 1,850 

i 9 simple imprisonment ... ... 13 


fine with imprisonment */.* 

i 9 without ditto ... M 

whipping in addition to other punishment 
„ in lieu of ditto 

Total 


100 

23 


Persons. 

90 

193 

CO 


1,8C4 


213 

o 


2,430 


. ... ... 

The cases appealed to the Sessions Courts involved 9,138 
persons. These were the results : — « 


Appeals or application^ rejected in the case of 
Sentences confirmed 
,, modified 
reversed 

Proceedings quashed 

Further inquiry or evidence ordered in the case of 
Cases referred to Iiigh Court for revision in the case of 
Appeals pending trial in the case of ... 


Persons, 

1,583 

4,843 

589: 

1,479 

40 

42 

220 

342 
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The total number of persons under trial before the criminal 
courts of*the various classes of Magistrates in Bengal, excluding 
Calcutta, was : — 


Discharged with trial 


Persona. 


... 35,540 

Acquitted or released 


... 29,780 

Convicted 


... 81,098 1 

Committed 


... 3.080 5 

Died} escaped, or transferred,.. 


637 

liemaiiiing at end of year 

Total 

... 4, 754 

... 155,504 


The number of persons, 84,778, convicted and committed by 
Magistrates was 56*47 per cent of the number, 150,113, ac- # 
tually disposed of. The total number of persons sentenced by 
Magistrates to imprisonment, forfeiture of property, fiue, and 
whipping, respectively, was : — 


nigoroua imprisonment; 

Simple 

Forfeiture of property ... 

Fine with imprisonment ... ... 

Ditto without ,, 

Whipping in addition to other punishment 
Ditto m lieu of other punishment 


20,774 
1,300* 

MoSl** 01 * 

25!) 

2 , 7*2 



The total amount of judicial fines imposed during the year 
was Rs. 7,11,628 of which Rs. 5,32,120 was realized. In the 
Calcutta Magisterial Courts there wore discharged without trial 
4,118; acquitted 5,183; convicted 27,536 and committed 1S5. 
In 437 cases coming before the Sessions Courts, juries were 
employed, and in 1,182 cases assessors. Injury cases the Judge 
agreed in the verdict in 384 and disapproved of the ver- 
dict in 53 .cases. The Judge differed from the assessors in 140 
cases. Of the cases before the High Court, 100 were tried by - 
jury, 3 were struck out under section 8, Act XIII. of 1805 and in* 
32 the prisoners pleaded guilty,, making a total of 135 cases. 

It is satisfactory that the number of cases, did not increase iiu 
which the verdict of the jury was dissented from by the Judge. 
There were, however, some very glaring failures of justice injury 
trials. Conspicuous amongst those was a case at Bei hampore, ' 
where a man who had made a determined attack upon the Go~ 
vernor General’s Agent and the Civil Surgeon upon the high road ; 
was acquitted in the face qf the clearest evidence. In the Hooghly 
district, also, the Commissioner in his Crime Report brought to 
notice.'^'j^tterous instances in which the jury had acquitted the 
accuseil^iti; face of apparently sufficient evidence and for 

4 3 13 .. .. ^ 
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reasons which it is impossible to conjecture. The subject of the 
numerous acquittals in Hooghly and 24-Perguntialis, ■ however, 
underwent enquiry. The Lieutenant-Governor consulted tlic High 
Court as to whether the system should be continued or not, and 
if con tinued, whether its operation should hot be modified, either 
by withdrawing it from certain districts, or by limiting more 
strictly the classes of offences triable by jury. In the meantime the 
introduction of the new Criminal Procedure Code, which gives a 
reference to the High Court from the verdict of a jury trial when 
dissented from by the Judge, will put a stop to the scandals 
that have occasionally cropped up in some districts; The 
large towns are, as might be expected, the principal abodes 
of crime ; Patna and Moorshedabad standing highest in their res- 
pective divisions. With regard to female convictions, the propor- 
tion to the total number of convictions was 4*81 percent. 

In Bhaugulpore, Purneali, Rungpore, Dacca, Furreedpore and 
Backergunge the number of women convicted was less than 2 
per cent, of the total number, and in Sylhet it was less than 1 
per cent In Darjeeling, the Kasya Hills and Cachar, the number 
of women convicted was lO per cent and upwards ; in Sing- 
Lhoom, Burdwan and Calcutta it was considerably over 9 per 
cent, Hazareebugh, Midnapore, Balasore, and Cuttack following 
with percentages ranging from 7*52 to 8*6 V*- The Cutwa 
division of Burdwan gave as many as 20*per cent. The reasons 
of this curious phenomenon in Burdwan are not known, lu 
some of the districts named the greater independence of the 
women of Indo-Chinese and semi-aboriginal races accounts for 
the figures. Looking at the religion of the criminal popula- 
tion of the jails, tfie totals are as follow ; — 

f Europeans .310 

Christians < Eurasians ... ... ...^ 1ST 

( Natives ... ... ... ... * 60 


M nssulmans 
Hindoos 
All others 


566 

... 15,346 
... 24,075 
m. 2,155 
■ ■■ — 41,576 


Total ... 42,142 

The proportion of female crime to total crime iu regard-to 
religion is thus shown : 
Among Hindoos ... Y.Z ••* .4 ’05 per cent* 

,, Mussulmans ... ... ... ... 3*66 >• ~ 

,i Christians ... ... ■ . ... 1*23 . ■ 

,» All others ... ... ’ . ... 4*45 ^ * 

The following statement arranges the convict;oh$M lU? year 
Recording to castes J ■ ' ' 
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9,562 

Mussulmans 

a » • 

30 8 

per cent. 

2,029 

* Cii'asas or cultivators, Hindoos ... 

8 0 

,• 

1,831 

Tiowalas or Gopcs 

,» ••• . 

7 2 

tf 

] , 088 

Kaibartas 

ft 

6*6 


1,552 

Kaistbs 

, , "• 

6-1 

i, 

1,522 

Brahmins * 


6‘0 


1,176 

Doaadhs 

ft 

5 0 

,9 

1,077 

Hill Tribes 


46 

,9 

480 

Hajpoota 

9 t ••• 

1*9 

»» 

426 

Christians 

«. ... ( 

*1 *6 


385 

Chaudats 

,9 ... 

1*5 

♦ , 

283 

Kurmees 


n 

*9 

3,190 

Miscellaneous Hindoos 

♦ • ... * 

12. 

it 

M isoell&neous (Chinese, Jews 

, Ac.) ... 

05 



The class of shopkeepers* and traders is well represented in 
Alipare/ Presidency, Patna, Dhaugulpore, Miduapore, Dacca, 
Mymensing, Moovshedabud, Gya. and Jess ore. Kext to the 
great metropolitan jails, Dinagcpore imprisons the largest 
number of artisans, while Dacca has by far the largest num- 
ber of domestic servants, Patna coining third. The “ Pro- 
fessional” class is also most numerous in Dacca. Government 


servants abound in ltajshuhye and Cuttack but are absent ' 
in Dinagepore. The proportion of this class imprisoned is 
probably greatly in excess of their numerical proportion to 
the population generally, as there is a large class of offences 
which only Government servants can commit Upwards of 200 
Debtee prisoners, ltiO at Chittagong, 315 at Miduapore and 
4>S3 at* the Presidency Jail were described as of “ no occupation.” 

Uf the female prisoners, 7115 were married, 094 widows, 59 
unmarried and 312 were prostitutes. 

There were during the year 1,223 convicted prisoners who 
had been previously in jail, or 4‘83 per cent, on the jail 
population. 'The largest percentage appeared in the Presi- ■ 
deucy Jail, a fact accounted for, not only by the number 
of professional thieves in a large city like Calcutfa, but; 
also by the greater care that is taken in the collection of ' 
statistics on this subject at this jail. The record of previous - 
convictions put in by the police at a trial is frequently untrust- 
worthy, not from excess but from deficiency ; and the system 
observed in the Presidency Jail is to trust for the recognition 
of prisoners to the warders and others who are familiar with . 
their faces. Recognitions made in this way have almost - 
always been confirmed by the jail records and by the admissions 
of the prisoners themselves. The statistics of the same jail.:, 
show that habitual criminals when reconvicted are treated far ' 
too leniently , in fact, it' would seem sometimes fbat the oftener 
they are convicted the more their sentences diminish in severity. 
Thus in one case a man convicted of a first offence of theft bad; 
bc.en iaiprj||?ned fortune months, while on a third conviction 
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only one month was meted out to him. Another man was 
.sentenced to six months’ imprisonment (lxis thiril convict ion) 
for an offence under section 880, Penal Code, but got only 15 
days for a subsequent conviction under the same section. The 
result of the various instances cited , by the Superintendent 
of the Presidency Jail, is to show that about nine-tenths 
of the sentences passed on second or later convictions are for 
terms of *less than a year and one-fifth of them are for one 
inonth or less. It seems, therefore, either that the provisions 
of the law empowering Magistrates to pass a heavier sentence 
in cases of repeated convictions, a 4; frequently ignored by the 
Magistrates sitting in Calcutta, or that the policeare lamenta- 
bly deficient in the means of producing evideuce of previous con- 
victions. It is especially necessary that in the case of juvenile 
offenders repeatedly convicted, heavier sentences should be pass- 
ed ; there is no other chance of preventing them from becoming 
hardened criminals. In the Presidency Jail especially, and to 
some extent in other jails, the attempt has been made to segre- 
gate them 'from the other prisoners, but owing to short, sen- 
tences no appreciable reformatory effect has been obtained. 
The remedies which have been suggested in the case of juvenile 
criminals are 1. — That judicial officers should pass such sentences 
on juvenile offenders as may in point of length be compatible 
with a reformatory procedure ; 2. That Government should be em- 
powered to detain juvenile offenders for such period as it. may 
thiuk necessary to complete the reformatory process if the sen- 
tence passed is not sufficient for that cud. There were 3,00 1 Hog- 
gings for first offences, and 388 for second or subsequent offences ; 
total vi,389, or 31 fewer than in last year and 303 fewer than 
in 1869. There were 00 males and 5 females executed during the 
year, against 41 males aud 5 females in 1870, and 50 males and 
8' females^ in 1809. The largest number of executions was at 
Jessore, where 11 persons were hanged ; 5 were executed at 
Patna, Chittagong and Itanchee and 2 in Calcutta, one of 
whom was Abdooila, the murderer of the lamented Mr. Justice 
Norman. 

Of criminal cases known as cognizable to the police, in which 
they may arrest without warrant, there were 81,708 .against 
73,899 in the previous year. Processes were issued against 
115,988 persons, of whom 81,894 appeared, and 40,794, or about 
50 per cent., were ultimately convicted. The cases showed an 
increase mainly under the head of minor offences against the 
person in the Burdwan, Presidency, Itajshahye, Dacca, Chitta- 
gong and Assam divisions, and also in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
but no satisfactory explanation of the; cause given. 
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Jn non-cognizable cases there was a general increase. There were 
42,093 cases' of criminal force Or assault ; the divisions in which 
this class of petty offence was most prevalent were Dacca, Chitta- 
gong, Presidency, Btirdwan, and Rajshahye. In the Chittagong 
division, out of 0,424 uon-cognizable crimes asmanvas 3,469 fell 
under this denomination and in the Dacca division assault cases 
stood at 10,531 against a total of 18,525 non-cognizable cases of 
all kinds. The following districts in the above two divisions arc 
those in which this class of offence chiefly prevails : — 

1871. 1870. 


Districts. 

Ntimbcr of 
institutions. 

Districts. 

Number of 
institutions. 

Sylhet : : ... 

3,758 

Sylhet 

Tip pe rah 

2,757 

Dacca 

2,536 

2.434 

Backergunge ... 

2,105 

Mymensing 

2,209 

Tipperah 

1,093 

Dackergunge 

2.109 

Furreeclpore 

1,483 

Dacca 

1,070 

Noakhuliy 

1,154 

Chittagong 

1,511 

Myrn easing 

804 

Koaklially 

777 

Chittagong 

859 

Furreetlpore 

... 1,304 

Total 

14,781 

Total 

... 15,101 


The number of institutions in Sylhet and the prominent 
position which it occupies in the list for both years, show clearly 
the quarrelsome character of its inhabitants. 

The frequency of offences against the marriage laws attracted 
the attention of Government. The number of charges made, 
the proportionately small number of persons accused who were 
brought to trial and still smaller proportion of convictions, 
seemed to show that a want was felt somewhere in the laws 
relating to marriage ; that the evil was on the increase ; and that 
a persistent attempt was being made to bring some social offence 
under the criminal law, which the scanty number of convictions 
showed to ho not properly applicable. The people who pre- 
ferred the charges were lower-class Mahomedans, especially 
boatmen, whose prolonged and constant absence from then homes 
very much conduced to infidelity on the part of their wives. 
The paucity of convictions to charges wasaccounted for in different- 
ways; sometimes the woman returned to her husband, sometimes 
the alleged married woman was really nothing else than a kept 
prostitute. During lt>71 the statistics of the offence in the dis- 
tricts of the Dacca Division were as follow : — 


Backergunge 

Cases, 

278 

Persons against whom 
process issued. 

362 

Convicted 

11 

Sylhet .. 

... 260 

108 

5 

Dacta : 

... J72 

184 

15 

Futteedpore 

... HI 

wi* 

9 

My mens tog 

73 

96 

4t" . 
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Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory result which the above 
return shows, the local authorities state that in 'many cases 
substantial justice is done by the absconding wife being made 
over to the husband even when no case lies against an abductor ; 
and .thus the main object of the institution of the Complaint 
being attained, the prosecution is abandoned. The whole ques- 
tion of the prevalence of these offences in the eastern districts 
was under inquiry* 

At * the instance of the Lieutenant-Governor a defect in 
the code of Criminal Procedure regarding criminal lunatics was 
amended during the year. Numerous cases bccjit ,in which 
persons under the influence of gunja or otherV^rngs, become 
insane, and during their insanity commit heinous and violent 
crimes. On being brought to trial before the courts, they are ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity ; and in several cases in which 
this judgment has been returned, the circumstances were such as 
to make it very doubtful whether the plea had much to justify 
the verdict. In the interior sjiecially, it must often be difficult to 
distinguish between cases of real and counterfeit insanity. On 
their acquittal the accused are sent to the lunatic asylums for 
confinement and treatment. Herfe, under enforced abstinence 
from drugs and with proper treatment, they are restored in time 
to soundness of mind. As the law stood, the Government was 
compelled, whenever the visitors of the asylums or a special 
commission declared them to be sane, to release them, no matter 
what might have been the nature of their crime or the circum- 
stances of the case. In doing so danger was incurred, for they 
were almost certain to revert to their old habits and the possi- 
bility of a recurrence of crime made Government very reluctant 
to sanction their release. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore 
proposed that Government should have a discretion to confine 
criminal lunatics guilty of heinous crimes even after the 
authorities of the asylum considered them to be sane, and that 
the circumstances of each case should be carefully considered 
before release wus granted to men who had committed murder or 
serious assaults. These views were adopted by the Legislature and 
the law on the point was accordingly amended in the new 
Code of Criminal Procedure, section 433, Act X of 1872. 

An investigation into railway accidents was also held, resulting 
in a rule compelling local officers of police to conduct inquiries in 
concert with the railway officials* -v . ^ 
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Statement of offences reported and of persons tried } convicted , and 
acquitted in the year 1871 .* 
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Description of Offences. 
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Offences against the State ... 

121 to UK) 

3 

9 

. 7 

2 


Offences relating to the army and navy 

131 to HO 

2 

4 

2 

2 

... 

! 

Unlawful Assembly 

14;} to 1 45 

2,220 

4,251 

2,073 

3,769 

96 

i 

•—attempts 

149 to 151, 

7 

13 

6 

7 

... 

| Offences against 
public trauauil- 
lity ... 

■ 

Bioting, <&o, 
—attempts ... 

357. 158. 

147, 148, 152 
ami 15J to 

1 /iff. 

1,362 

5,608 

3,707 

3,4G5 j 
... 

11 


Affray ... 

ICO 

266 

870 

143 

701 



.—attempts 

161 to ICO 

16 

34 

14 

20 



( i’y public servants 

360 

441 

222 

196 

1 

j Offences 

Watiempts 
i Relating to public 

161, 170 and 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 


( servants 

17 1. 

144 

203 

95 

101 

1 

; Contempt of lawful authority 
i False evidence or subornation, &c„ of 

172 to 190 

3,068 

6,642 

1,868 

4,619 

0 

the same 

... 

193 to 200 

4 SO 

763 

403 

265 

3 

i -attempts 

... 


1 

) 

... 

,,, 


i Offcn :es against public Justice ... 

201 to 220 

2,530 

3,215 

1,169 

1,862 

19 

! —a i tempts 

*.* ... 


1 

2 

1 

1 

>Tt 

; OiTeucea relating to coin ... ... 

231 to 254 

117 

169 

62 

78 

2 

! „ to stamps 

255 to 2fid 

8 

13 

6 

• 7 

... 

„ „ to weights and mea- 


130 





! ■ 

sures 

264 to 267 

289 

90 

199 

... 

,, affecting public health 

269 to 276 

163 

221 

39 

! 176 


t> „ 

safety ... 

279 to 2H9 

453 

687 

123 

i 659 

*1 


convenience 

290 and 291 

639 

1,069 

12S 

930 



decency ot morals... 

292 to 291 

161 

2H1 

53 

228 

... 

i j« it 

rel&tiuglo religion... 

295 to 298 

40 

71 

27 

43 

... 

j M order ... 

.'>02 and 303 

359 

853 

383 

287 

13 

‘ —attempts 

... ,,, 


36 

36 

10 

ID 

3 

j Culpable homicide 

304 

249 

462 

v 260 

141 

2 

i --attempts 

Ml ••• 


1 

3 

3 

*‘66 

... 

i Abeuueut of suicido 

305 and 300 

117 

120 

47 

3 

—attempts 
i Thuggee, &c. 

... 

311 

223 

201 

50 

137 

1 

j f Attended with aggra- 







| oamage... <0t tt h ‘ r ^ 9 - 

312 to 315 

312 

53 

1 

120 

83 

2 

84 

84 

l 

07 

32 

1 

14 

2 

1 L — attempts ... 

...... 

1 

2 

2 

!'• 


! Injury to unborn children ... 

310 

6 

6 

5 

M# 


| Exposure of infants 

317 

83 

70 

33 

’ 24 


i —attempts 

... 


1 

1 

1 

... 


Concealment of births by secret dis- 







posal of the dead body ... 

318 

50 

59 

17 

34 

1 

f With aggravating cir- 

325 to o31 






- | cumstanoes. 

and 333. 

992 

1,513 

623 

844 

22 

Hurt ... \ —attempts ... 


1 

1 

1 


*•4 

• i Other cases ... 

323, 324 332 

5,671 

5,332 

2,260 

2*850 

11 

1 —attempts ... 

and 334 to 

7 

8 

4 

4 

... " 

• i; '. ■ ■■ , 

7 

338. 






Wrongful restraint 

341 

1,128 

1,104 

667 

421 

: ;4* 

1 —attempts , 



... 

3,402 

2,263 

; t • - ‘i 


Wrongful (Whfinoment 

342 to 348 

SMC 

1.010 

ii 

Criminarforee or assault ... 

352 to 368 

42,693 

31,100 

16,820 

is,m. 

44 

-attempts , ; ... 

• ' ' ' ' IM 



... 





• This statement does i*ot include persons tried by the Magistrates of Calcutta. 
Vo^X^fA^tU - , 2 J * 
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Statement of offences reported and of persons tried, convicted, and ac- 
quitted in the year 1871. — (Coutinued.)* * f 
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Kidnapping or ( With aggravating cir» 
' forelblo ab-.-j cumstanees 
duction ... (—attempts ... 

' (Other cases ... 

Abduction ... tempts 

Slavery, 

Buying or selling a minor for the pur- 
pose of prostitution .... 

Forced labour ... 

Bapo ... ... 

— attempts ... ... ... 

Unnatural offences ... 

—attempts 

("WHli aggravating circum- 
Theft ...< stances 

lOther cases .... 


^-attempts ... ... 

S Witb aggravating circum- 
etancoB. 

Other cases ... 
—attempts ... 

I With hurt ... 

' (Other cases ... 

—attempts ... ... 

(With murder 
jWith attempt to cause 
’ ] death or grievous hurt. 
(Other caseB 


Bobbery . 


I Mischief . 


I —at tempt a 
( O ther cases 


-attempts , 


3G4, 3G6, 307 


363, 365, 363, 
309 

370 and 371 

372 and 373 

374 

376 


382 

379 to 331, & 
401 


396 to 389 
384 and 385 


—attempts ... 

Criminal misappropriation of property 
—attempts ... ... ... 

Criminal breach or trust Mi 
—attempts ... ... 

Beceiviug or habitually dealing in 
stolen or plundered proper ty 
—attempts ... ... ... 

Cheating ... ... 

—attempts ... ... ... 

Fraudulent deeds and disposition of 
. property . ... 

(With aggravating circum- 

Utoebiet ■S-lttompU 

* , (Other cases ... 

—attempts ... 


397 I 

39ft, 399, 400 
and 402 


403 and 404 
406 to 409 

411 to 414 
417 to 420 


f Besu J ting in death or 
| other grievous hurt 
' | for commission or 

Criminal tres-J serious offences ... 
pass v 


2,199 3,873 , 


421 to 424 
429 to 433, & 
435 to 440 


426 to 428, & 
434 


459 and 460 

449, 4ft0, 451, 
452, 454. 455, 
45, and 4541 


447. 448, 463, 
656, 461, 

and 462 


• This statement does not include offences reported 
the Calcutta jtagistratee. 


6,057 - 4,262 
6 0 


11,900 8,202 
2,824 30 


8.888 0,636 

1,714 28 

in MMUa,uWi 


0,569 185 
36 


2,441 j 12 


1,752 24 j 
18 ... | 


2,726 4 

24 ... 
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Village Officers ... ... ... 

Unpaid Magistrates 

Local and Subordinate paid Magistrates. 

Fall power Magistrates (exercising juris- 
diction throughout the district) 

Chief Magistrates of Districts (District 

Magistrates) 

■- Total Magistracy 
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■' * This statement does not include trials in the CourtB of the Magistrates of Calcutta. ^ 

(a,) Blank of necessity, the information. haring been already included in foregoing entries. 

($.) These are all cases under Chapter XXV11I, Criminal Procedure Code. 
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The appellate work of the various tribunal? consisted' of 8,506 
criminal cases. Of these 8,079 were disposed of, 1,665 rejected, 
3,769 confirmed, 793 modified and 1,850 reversed. The offences 
of all kinds reported during the year were 446,58$bagaiust 
143,9,06 in- 1870, showing an increase of 4,682 casesi— 4,022 
under the Peual Code and 600 under Special Laws, Of 
290,265;/; persons arrested or summoned in these cases, 
206,928, or 7 i -3 per cent,, were tried and 58*8 per cent." convict- 
ed and punished. The murders reported numbered 242 against 219 
in the previous year $ there were 100 cases of culpahlp homicide. 
For these offences 73 persons were sentenced to deatlt$&d51 trans- 
ported for life. Of attempt to commit suicide, 247 cases were 
charged and in 148 of these convictions followed. Under the 
heads of causing miscarriage, exposure of children, and conceal- 
ment of birth, only 171 cases were reported and in 47 convic- 
tions were obtained. Fifty-nine persons were punished, of whom 
9 were males and 60 females. There Were 386 cases of 
grievous hurt, as compared with 3G5 in 1870. Under the head 
of causing hurt or grievous hurt to extort confession, there 
were 31 cases, against 23 in the preceding year. Only 6 
cases, in which 19 persons were punished, were established. 
The number of cases of kidnapping rvas 77 ; 48 persons 

v/ere punished in 29 cases. The charges preferred under the 
head of rape were 87, ‘against 95 in the preceding year ; of 
these 18 only were established and 24 persons were convicted 
and punished. Four cases of prostitution of minors were re- 
ported, but none of them were established. There were 6 cases 
of unnatural offence and 6 persons (of whom 1 was a juvenile) 
were punished in 5 cases. The following table givesthe details, 
of dacoity : — 



Offences. 


Persons. 


property. 
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29*3 

],r .09 




Rs. 

Rs. 


In houses or villages 


29 

663 

]58 

23-8 

61,273 

1.926 

81 

9*5 

1370 

32-1 

45 

ari‘3 

j 1,843 

677 

209 

30‘9 

85,132 

wmmm 

In fields or jungles ... 

70 

l i 

)9‘2 

| m 



BED 

6,263 

1*867 

29*8 

1070 

On highways and 

79 

21 

20*6 

737 

m 

89. 

35*7 

6,456 

2,311 

35*8 

thoroughfares ... 

102 

34 

25-8 

1,275 

427 


26' 3 

31,106 

14,76C 

2,803 

9* 

1870 

97 

22 

22*7 

913 

263 

81 

80*8 

639 

3*7 

1871 -. 

‘ 004 

77 

25-3 
29 3 

3,777 

1,460 

316 

21 r 8 

98,643 

6,69$ : 

6-7 

1870 

300 

88 

8,645 

1,189 

879 

81*9 

1,06,868 

viv-i p; ■■ ■ 

10*8 
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Of 1,009 persons concerned in house dacoilies, 063 were arrest- 
ed and *168, or 23 per cent., convicted. Of 893 persons con- 
cerned in cases in fields and jungles, 360 were arrested, and 
50 convicted ; of 1,275 persons concerned in cases on high- 
ways, 4*27 were arrested, of whom 108, or 25 per cent., were 
convict#^a{^att(ii : .30 v per'- 5 .dSiiti‘ in 1876. Four dacoits were 
transported for life and the remainder were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment from 10 years to 1 year. Of the 304* 
cases reported throughout the Presidency, 143 were committed 
by members of hereditary criminal classes, 93 by other than 
hereditary criminals and the remainder by persons hot included 
in the local; criminal classes. In all 9 assailants and 9 assailed 
were killed on' the spot or died of the injuries received and in, 
27 cases steel or firearms were used. 

The total number of cases disposed of by heads of villages 
was 23,034. Eighty-six per cent, of the cases were tried and of 
these 84 per cent, were convicted, 24,559 persons receiving 
punishment. Magistrates summarily determined 49,729 cases 
under the Penal Code. The number of cases sent for trial to 
the Higher*' Courts was 1,461 ; particulars are given in the 
following table : — • 

High and Session Courts. 


■ 1 

. 

Class of Offences, 

■ 1 

i 

! ■ ■■ 1 

In Principal Sudder 
Ameeus’ Courts. 

, 

In Sessions Courts, 

In High Court. 

Total. . 

Under Penal Code . 

1st, offences against the person 

4 

494 

" 9 

507 

2nd, offences against property with vio- 
lence 

23 

258 

10 

291 

3rd, offences against . property without 
violence.*. 

17 

54 

15 

86 

4th, malicious offences 

2 

52 


54 

5 th, forgery and offences against currency 

• •• 

103 

7 

110 

6th, offences against justice 

5 

307 

1 

313 

7th, miscellaneous offences 

3 

84 

4 

91 

Total 

54 

1,352 

46 

1,452 

Under Special Laws 

... 

9 


9 

’ ! v Grand Total ... 

■■ / . • vv. . 

54 

1,301 

46 

1,461 

Compare . . 

1870 ... 

n . 

53 

1,329 

•■■■■ 55 ■ 

. 1,437 

1809 ... 

89 

1,435 

63 

1,587 

1803... 

136 

1,432 

52 

1,629 




■ \ 
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The following is a comparative summary of all criminal judi- 
cial proceedings from 18GS to 1871, inclusive. The total num- 
ber proceeded against rose from 189,478 in 1870 to 209,489 in 
3871, 68 per cent only of the latter being oopvicted, against 
641 per cent, of the former ;C ,;■$*£■ 


, — • 

1871. 

1870. . 

1869. 

1868. 

Total number of persons arrested and 
proceeded against 

200,489 

189,478 

185,351 

175.253 

N.B. — Proportion of persons proceeded 
against to population 1 in... 

149 

130 

133 

141 

Discharged and Acquitted 

Under Penal Code 

71,G14 

54,408 

49,947 

48,194 

Do, Special Laws ... ••• 

16,282 

13,681 

13,241 

13,263 

Total, discharged, &c. 

87,896 

68,089 

63,188 

61,457 

Percentage of person discharged to 
persons proceeded against 

42 

35 9 

: 34 1 

851 

Convicted and Sentenced 

To death 

74 

73 

78 

93 

„ transportation ... ... 

06 

81 

105 

380 

„ imprisonment ..7 ... «.* 

47, $93 

46,564 

49,309 

47,939 

„ whipping 

i) fine ... ... ... 

1,731 

71,507 

1,724 

72,489 

1,900 

70,448 

2,132 

62,836 

„ other punishments (security for good 
behaviour, maintenance orders, &c). 

874 

620 

655 

! 

853 

Deduct imprisoned in default ... 

692 

162 

~332 

242 

Total convicted 

121,593 

121,389 

122,163 

113,796 

Percentage of persons convicted to pert 
sons proceeded against ... 

58 

64*1 

65-9 

64*9 


From the subjoined statement' the castes of grave offenders 
convicted under the Penal Code will be seen. The' largest 
number of convictions was amongst Pariahs and low-caste 
Hindoos ; 1,871 Brahmins, 2,510 Mussulmans, 1,180 Moplahs, 
1,344 Nairs and Bhunts, 1,833 Shanars and Tiers were also 
among the various offenders 
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Brahmins ... 


4 
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4 
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3 

2 

24 

1S3 

8 

8 
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Uujpoots and Kgh^trias 
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t> . 

1 


1 


7 

60, 
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UoinaUes... 


2 



<5 

i 

1 


12 

96 

7 
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Battans and Acbarles :■■■; 

... 

2 

2 


11 




25 

88 

10 

2 

tit 

Naira and BhuiUs .. 5 

... 

C 
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18 

i 

3 


32 

193 

9 

9 

ii 

sha.«ara and Tiers ... 

..i 

8 
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27 
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li 

37 

355 
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Oriyuhs... 

... 
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fBt 
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17 

116 
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Other Hindoo Castes 

(Yai* 













snyas and Soodras) 

... 

57 

43 

15 

156 

u 

86 

31 

755 

5,757 

172 

63 

22 

Pariahs ... 

... 

17 

8 

3 

82 

5 

39 

55 

415 

2,531 

48 

12 


Christians 

... 

2 

1 

|M 

9 

1 

... 


7 

77 

6 

2 

... 

Mussulmans 

... 

4 

5 


8 

L» I 

12 

*3 

77 

482 

22 

14 

2 

Lubbays... 

... 

1 

2 



||# 


2 

4 

38 
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... 

Mop labs .. ... 

... 

3 

... 

"a 

*7 


i 

8 

32 

21 1 


30 
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K bonds, Panos, Sowrahs, Bur* 













phers. Mu leers, and 

other 
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iiill Tribes 

... 

11 

9 

... 

13 

17 

10 

1 

47 

248 

3 

... 

1 

Ooppavas and W udders 

,,, 



... 

4 


4 

3 

28 

178 

1 

’i 


IVcuadies ' ... 


4I 

i 


2 


; s 

20 

73 

126 
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... 

j slurravers and Kullers 

... 

2 

27 

«•« 

18 

;;; 

10 

55 

108 

654 

20 

» 

... 

Other loeal criminal castes ... 

4 
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10 

2 

13 

36 

102 

C59 

7 

3 

... 

tfrinjnries, Lumbadies, 

and 
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fSoogulies 




... 



5 

15 

10 

44 
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... 

Koravers and Yerkaias 
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.o 

... 

44 

69 

141 

290 

31 

* , IM 

... 

Other waudedug criminal castes 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

0 

2 

45 

165 

2 

- 

- 

[ Total 

ill 

125 juu 

21 

381 | 

42 

241 

316 

2,062 

12,563 

369 | 

142 

53 


Of all persons convicted under the Penal Code, 61,778 were 
males, 2,527 females and 497 juveniles (of whom 44 were 
girls.) The majority of the females were convicted of the 
offences of theft, petty hurt and assault. The offences of juveniles 
were mainly theft, under which head 229 were convicted. 
Of 06,7,91 persons convicted under Special Laws, 00,063 were 
males, 6,323 females and 405 juveniles (including 65 girls.) 
The offences committed were chiefly breaches of the peace (under, 
the Madras Town Police Act), petty thefts and assaults triabjp 
by lieatk of villages. 








Table showing the Total Number of Offences committed hi 1871 , and the Judicial Action with respect to them . 
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North-Western Provinces. 

There were few points of difference, either in amour *or in i.hc. 
manner of disposal, between the work done by Crimi ml Courts 
in 1871 and in the previous year. There was 'a.|ligl t increase 
in the number of cases tried, but. a diminution m tl ; .number 
of persons brought before the Courts. The bulk of lie crime 
reported during the year was not of a grave noT serious charact er 
and tile success with which it was prosecuted to conviction was 
father greater than in. 1870. The following statement shows 
the number of offences reported and prosecuted in the several 
Magisterial Courts ' : -v.^ v- 
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Offences reported. 

Offences prosecuted.. 
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1809,' 

119,372 

64,040 

110,016 

37.803 

80,261 

945 

079 

1870, 


58.707 

110,339 

grmi 

74,879 

970 

68-7 

1871, 

108,425 

66,682 

107,003 

’ 31,939 

74,216 

1,102 

69'9’ 

Increase, 

2,234- 

... 

, , 



132 

1-2 

Decrease, ... 

• 


2,025 

2,770 


603 

• i 

**• 



The number of persons under trial fell by about 2£. 
per cent, while the proportion of persons convicted to those 
whose cases were disposed of, improved by raotPthfn one per 
, «ent.,. now reaching the satisfactory figure of 70 of every one 
hundred tried. The statistics of the greater offences committed 
. during the year 'do not show any material difference 



1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Murder, ... ... 

Culpable homicide, ... 

Dacoifcy,' ... 

Bobbery, 

Theft,; ... / .m ... ;.. 

Burglary, ... 

330 

; 282 
129 
614 
36,532 
10,316 

339 

215 

79 

488 

26,692 

17,068 

' 322 

263 
80 
404 
25*614 
20,238 


The following statement shows the number of persona charged 
with the offences which' make up the hulk of the petty crime 
of the country 
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Offeuces. 

1870. 

1871. 

r«rievt i hurt, 

1.853 

2,017 

iiuit, i. ... *■». ■ *•* 

9. 830 

9,887 

Afis ui: , or criminal force, ‘ ... .... 

6,906 

7,511 

Minoh-ef, i M ... ... 

5.110 

5,098 

Crimii.al trespass ... ... 

3.242 

2,653 

Nuifiancei under the Penal Code, ... . ... 

1,421 

1.670 

Nuisaucaa under Municipal or Police Acts, ... 

8,512 

9,G12 


It will bedieeipthat the number of persons charged vritli hurt 
is almost aatae as last year ; of ^hose charged with 
assault 700 'with nuisances about while'"-!: 

charges; of criminal trespass have fallen off by (500. Notwith- 
standing the increase under assault and nuisance cases, there 
was a general decrease in the total number of offences prosecuted, 
due apparently, .to the fewer number of prosecutions for breaches 
of special and local laws, such as those relating to Excise, 
Stamps, Customs,' Canals. These amounted in 18< 1 to 11,064, 
against 12,805 iu 1870 ; the number of attempts to commit 
offouoes (uot separately classed under special sections of the 
Penal Code) also fell from 7,937 in 1870 to 4,276 iu 1871. The 
percentage of persons convicted and committed to the superior 
courts on cases was 69'9 against 68’7 in 1870. 

The total number of persons for disposal was 107,663, of 
whom the*? citses of 970 were pending from the previous year 
47,390 were brought before the Court by arrest and 58,836 by 
the issue of summons to appear. The cases of 468 were receiv- 
ed by transfer. The figures given below show how they were 
disposed of : — 



1869. 

Per cent. 

1870. 

Per cent. 

1871. 

Per cent. 

Discharged without trial, 

20,223 

163 

17.652 

15 4 

17,393 

161 

Acquitted after trial, ... 

16,528 

H'9 

17.096 

. 14-8 J 

14. oil 

135 

Convinced or committed, ■■ 

83,631 

417-4 

78,132 

68*4 

74,216 

63*9 

Died, escaped, or transferred, ... 

719 

•6 

5.6 


406 

•a 

Pending at close of year, 

996 

•8 1 

1,063 

*9 

1,103 

1-0 


The following punishments were inflicted by the Magisterial ; > 
Courts:—-, 

■ “ ' ' j'v 
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1 ruuiebweuts, 

1S69. 

r.er cent. 

187°. 

Per cent. 

* • 

1871 . 

1 tr Chut. 

hiued,' 

Iropmone&^f: 

■■41,763 

23,066 

65 '4 
31-4, 


mm 
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68 1 
227 

Flogged; : ... 

G.3S4 

3,061 

- 6-1 


5 0 

Im'pr ieoued|ijifTfined, 

41 

3.02 th 

f M. 

fe2;«7« 

6*3 

Iniprliioued; ind flog- 



• -Mi 

'• 'f:*;' x* 3) 's.v 

W : - J f 


,;g - ... 

517 

'*7 


V y.-'S' ; 

5 403 

'(> 

tfiued anilflogged, ... 

so 


9 

... ' 

* 

... 

Security for good be- 




; . 



Tiaviour, _1... 

1,373 

»•« 

1,293 


Will 

}$:$/ 

Security to keep ibe 
peace,.., 

1,354 


1,635 

: !/ | 

Si® 


Keeogmzance to keep 




: • 



the peace, ■" ... 

1,902 


2,129 

■■nM 
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The punishment qf flogging is' restricted to thefts and other 
offences of a specially disgraceful character in the case of adults, 
while for juveniles it tuny be imposed for any'offcuce. In the 
case of a second conviction of any offence forUvliich Hogging 
may be ordered, imprisonment may also be added. Of the 
3, ’280 persons flogged, 624 were juveniles and 2,650 adults. 
jNearly a quarter of a million of witnesses attended the Ma- 
gistrates’ Courts, or 22.02SJ fewer than last year. The returns 
show 'that 11,267 of these were detained longer than one day 
aud only 1,181 longer than three days. The average duration of 
eases in the Magistrates’ Courts was the same as last year— eight 
days. Of the 1,102 cases pending at the eud of year, only 
4>3 cases had been pending for longer than six weetiph' 

During the year the 
11,034 persons against 0 

ivitneB&es ; 2,340 persons were discharged without trial; 0,107 were 
acquitted ; and 7,535 convicted. The following . statomept shows 
the work of the Sessions Courts : — * v ’ i : 


Honorary Magistracy had .before them 
in J870. They e^amiiiod 17,2‘JO 
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Convicted * 
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71-9 

1,959 

73-4 

: 1*998 
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The percentage of convictions to cases disposed of is thus 
slight I -■ better in 18p than in either of the two previous 
years. The, highest percentage of ppuyigtions was .pbdained. 
in l.uliutpore/;^whe|® the threeiipersops eommittedy were all 

was 91, in Morada- 

had 88, %[ ^htil^elian’pore 87,;in CaWnpore 80. While no 
districts averaged sp high as the 'highest proportion attain-* 
ed kst/ye^i, there was, less of conspicuous failure and more-; 
equalit^lik tljitfr Results. The worst proportion pas %t Muttra, 
w her«J^|l’ pei-soijs com mitted foy;|r:ial opljr 

victedj Or 32 per cent. Eighty-eight sentences of death Were ; 
referred for epnjriijatiou to the High Court' In 63 the sentence 
was cotifirinel, |S|i2 Modified and in 6 the accused Vrere released. 
The cases of 652 persons came before the Court in appeal or re- 
vision as compared with 727 in the previous year ; 240 cases 
against 457 in 1870 were dealt with under sections 404 and 
434 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


The number of appeals from the Magisterial authorities'to the 
Sessions Courts, and the manner in which they were disposed 
of, are shewn ijti the following table : — 
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appeals dis- 
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54 '9 
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or part) 
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27*1 

‘ 1,074 

28 '2 

845 

24-2 

liemauded - 


42 

1-1 

Pending 

/:• 144 ! 

! 

«•» 
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133 



Thesey results are all more favourable than those of 1870. The 
system ;of deputing Assistant Joint Magistrates to appear on be* 
half of ttfe prosecution in committed cases of appeals heard by ^ 
the pbttrtgof. Session, was iu force during the year ; butit- waa||^ 
not largely resorted to, and although beneficial in its effects^ 
when 4lrieti : lad probably little influence on th||n^roplien.tS i 
uianifesto,®y the fiscures of the year, 
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FineS ... / ; ... 

Imprisoned ... : : ... 

Flogged ... 

Ordered to find security': 
ftnprisoned and fined ..',* 
Ditto and flogged 
Death ... ... 


Total pertonB punished 


! Ditto ditto 
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Ditto ditto 

„ 200 


1 Ditto ditto 

„ l.ooo 

... 

j Fines exceeding 

„ 1,000 

... 


6,696 

19,596 

335 

3,169 
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439 
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“97 

719 

8 

63 

7,191 

2*1,172 

6,346 

17,820 

447 

2,466 

... 
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36,404 1,965 26 1 

10,272 1,125 1,691 9 
2,458 308 18 ... 

2,476 446 . #*j. ... 

3 ,426 134 "f76 1 

280 67 6 ... 

... ... 89 ... 


11,007 3,5391 
5,976 505 

278 54 
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Total number of fines ... j 
Total amount of fines 

| v Amount realized 

Amount paid to injured parties by way of 
compensation dr compromise*?.. 

Sentences of Imprisonment. 

Nut exceeding 15 days 

Ditto ditto « month. { fj*^,® 03 
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Punjab- 

There was a large ami unsatisfactory increase in the crimi- 
nal cases of this Province, owing to a weak executive and 
a baffled police. : -Tl)e;‘number of offences reported was 81,43!) 
as compared^ with 73,224 in, 1870; .the ; iu^^i|d)rought to 
trial .was 61,596, or 6,257 more thanan the ttSviods year and 
the. persons implicated numbered 128,147, b||pg7 - 2per 1,000 
of the population. The non-bailable offences committed were 
chiefly .udder the following heads : — 


— .i ■ ■ — • — . „ — . — , — 
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Persons con - j 


Persons tried, ;; 

Evicted 'and i 
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Offences affecting the human body*. 

2,108 
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1.096 | 

‘ against property 

25,352 

MMwmm 

„ relating to coin ... 
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BHn 

1 j, relating to marriage 

■ 41 - 

12 i 

against public juatice ... i 

24 

9 ! 

relating to documents 

73 

44 ! 

Abetments 

19 

4 ! 


The number of murders reported was 366, of which 93 
Occurred ,.in, the Peshawur District. The total number of 
persons tried for murder was 778, and 419 were convicted. 
Of the murders committed and brought to were 

bn account of women, involving 271 personS||pf whom 140 
Were convicted and 118 acquitted; Tl^ percentage of con- 
victions,, in murders of all kinds was 56 and iohmurder on 
account of women 54. The statistics of theft were as follows : — 


Ordinary thefts .•< 

; Attempts ... 

Cattle Thefts ... ... 

Attempts 

' Total#: ... 

Offences. 

Persons. 

Brought to 
trial. 

Convicted. 

11.021 

155' 

6,031 

12,-: 

9,517 
225 > 
- 5,222 ' 

v. ^6,415 

: Kf: 159 

. ; 3,501 

; /; 4 

17,219 

14,978 J 

, 10,149 
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The convictions in ordinary thefts amounted to 68 per cent. 
Robberies were 446 in number; 465 persons were brought to 
trial of whom 216 were convicted. Of bailable offences punish- 
able under the Indian Penal Code or under Special and Local 
Laws, tkef^lo^ng were the most comthbn 


. -> <•]• r V- -x/* . 

Persons. 

''Offences* ~ ' ^ 

Brought to 
trial. 

' HI 

Convicted. 

(L,:. 

Rioting ... ... 

5,502 

4,107 

Affray 

1,443 

1 070 

Assault J ... 

29.142 

7,395 

j Hurt m. 

8,782 

2.895 

j Mischief ... ... **. , 

4,062 

2,045 

j Euticing away married women ... j 

i 3,733 

607 

Gambling ... 

I 1,368 

1,064 

Cattle trespass ... 

1,641 

660 

Breaches of Cantonment rules 

3,456 

3,-295 

Offences under Section 34 of the Police 

Act 

4,904- 

4,415 

Nuisance cases punishable under Muni- 
cipal Bye-laws 

3,909 . 

2,617- 




The number 1 of persons disposed of by trial in the Magis- 
terial Courts was 127,298, of whom 199 were disposed of by 
Deputy Commissioners exercising enhanced powers uuder 
Section 445 A; of the Code of Criminal Procedure ; 5,3S2 
by Deputy Commissioners exercising the powers of Magistrate, 
of the District ; 39,287 by full-power Stipendiary Magistrates ; 
70,481 by Subordinate Stipendiary Magistrates ; and 11,949 
by ^ Of persons tried for non-bailable 

offences, 64 per cent, were convicted or committed to the 
Sessions, as compared with 6 6 per cent, in each of the t^; v 
previous ye^. Of persons charged with bailable oflfenjC^s^l^p 
per cent. ;%ere conyicted, against 52 per' - cent, in 1870 .and 
per cent, in 1869. The duration of. sentences of rigorous iih- 
prisonrhent was as follows :• — ■ 

V -it 

■y- ••yqw.vwxx-x .J • •; 

vot.svu..ffwn. .. 
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Duration of Punishment. 

ff • 

Number of 
persons 
imprisoned. 

1 r 

Percentage to 
the whole. 

v j r 

" V. ^ .1- ., ”, 



One month and under 


m 24 ' 3 

Above one month to six months ,» 


' 45'4 

Above six months to two years 


28 4 

Above two years to seven years ... 

309 

1-9 - 


The number of persons fined by Magistrates was, and by 
Sessions Courts 263, or in all 68,374. Of tll$ie, ;43.,471 were 
sentenced $ fiue alone. » ^ - 

Tl\e number of persons whipped by order of the Magistrates 
was 2,362 ; 1,630 were adults and 264 juveniles. ,'X’lai ms to 
maintenance of wives and children amounted to 1,718, Forty- 
four European British subjects were tried by Justices of the 
Peace as, compared with forty -six in the previous year. Twenty- 
five were convicted. The number of Sessions cases disposed of in 
Commissioners' Courts was 477, involving 1,037 persons. Deputy 
Commissioners tried 776. 

/The punishments inflicted by Sessions Judges were these 


: Persona. 


Sentenced to death ... 

... 

105 

Transportation for life 


... 84 

Transportation lor a term . * * 

•<» 

,' ; .V;v-K i 

Vigorous imprisonment— 

£ . ■. 


: . One month ana under ... 

•«i 1 

" is 

: Above one month to six months... 

• M 

32 

Above six mouths to two years 

IM 

... 107 

Above two years to seven years,.. 

... 

220 

Above seven years 


85 

Total 

... 

... ... 421 

Simple imprisonment Hl 

Fiued — 


10 

: Es. 10 and under IM 

• •• 

... ! 13 

Above £ s. 10 and under Es. 50 

• «* 

01 

Above Es, 50 and under Es. 100 

... 

... 100 

y- Above Rs. 100 and under Es 500 

Ill' • 

... .• 49 

. Above Es. 500 and under Us. Ij000 

Ml 

■m V ,v ;. ¥ i . 

Total 

*V« • 

... % 203 

Whipped mi 



§ 

Total . < 

- 
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Of 37,193 cases decided by Courts from whose decision 
au appeal, lay to Magistrates of Districts, 2,476 cases, or 6/6 per 
cent., were appealed. In 13o per cent, the order of the 
lower Court was modified, in 1 8’3 «per cent, it was reyersed, 
and in 68 per/ cent, the order was not interfered wjjth. 
In the previous year, the proportion of- orders not interfered 
with was 63 per cent. The average duration of appeals in 
Magistrates’ Courts (from date of appeal to date of order on 
appeal) w^seveil days, or one day less than in 1870; 15 appeals, 
involving; 24 persons, were pending at the close of the year. Of 
23,992 cases decided by Courts from whose decision an appeal 
lay to Ses^sidns Courts, 3,096, or 12 9 per cent,, were appealed. 
Twelve Euro^Oan British subjects were tried by the Chief Court 
aud ten were : convicted. This Court also confirmed the 
sentence of death’ in 81 cases of 309 sent up. The number of 
appeals preferred was 504. The following table shows at a glance 
the increase in the number of cases which have come before the 
Criminal Courts of the Punjab during the past ten years, or 
since the time when the Indian Penal Code and Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure came into force: — 


Year. 

Non-bail- 
able cases. 

Bailable 

cases. 

Total, 

1802 ... 

1 803 «•» • ••• »•» ... 

] 864 ii» , ... im 

1805 '. '%:*** »•* 

1866 ... " ... 

1807 mi im ••• 

1808 ••• . , »•< «•« 

1869 ... ... 

18/0 ... im ... 

1871 ... ... «... ... 

12,193 

10,438 

12.432 

13,488 

13,047 

13,698 

16,792 

19,359 

17,540 

17,032 

23.051 

23,600 

29,927 

30,935 

33.710 

35,7i)5 

37,677 

34,822 

37,799 

43,964 

34,249 

34,033 

42,359 

44.423 

46,757. 

49,403 

54,469 

54,181 

55,339 

61,596 


The number of persons whipped by Magistrates was 2,362, 
or 338 more than in the previous year. Of those whipped in 
lieu of any other punishment, 1,630 were adults, and 264 juve- 
niles ; 468 persons were sentenced to whipping in addition to 
other punishment. Of the 2,362 persons whipped, 498 were 
sentenced to not more than 10 stripes, 972 to more than 10 but j 
not above -20 stripes, and 892 to morejtlian 20 but not above 30j; 
stripes. Thisl number qf persons called on to enter into recoghi-f 
zances to keep the peace was 2,191, the number required to give 
Kccurity;was 1,950. This system is chiefly resorted to in the 
frontier'||^riets.^ =■ , • 
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Bombay and Sindh. 

The state of orime in Western India, as exhibited in the 
annual returns, ddfea. not- afford much ground for satisfaction. 
There was a serious Jn$haae in the total number of offences com- 
mitted wliicli^^tlio most marked iudifehse is ap- 

parent wdre^all of a serious character. Murder^fi^dus hurt, 
dacoity, highway robbery house-breaking, alt- show au 
advance on any previous year.* Offences such as faill evidence, 
kidnapping and adultery, on the other hand, viitbly^dbcceased. 

IThe of trials, 3 4fb288, exceeds by about , 4,000; the 

number in 1870 ; the number of persons tried by. 5,11)0. The 
principal offences were 

■ 1%-u ti": 187L 

Offence* relating to Coins and Stamps. VH ' 63 

;.^v. v : Murder ' ... ... ' : • W 186 , 

Culpable Homicide ... ... ... 48 55 

Attempt at Murder ... ... ... 2Q 32 

Grievous Hurt or Hurt with aggravating ■ 

circumstances ... ... ... : 346 -0' ■ ' 949 

Hurt, Criminal Force, and Assault H,839. V 18,040 

Rape ... ... ... 44 52 

Simple Theft aud misappropriation ... 8,203 8,590? 

: Dacoity ... ... ... ... 70 97 

4\ I High way. Robbery ... ... ... 172 224 

Aggravated Theft, Extortion, and Robbery ... 153 179 

House breaking ... ... ... 004 814 

In the following offences there was a marked decrease : — 

’ 1870. 1871. 

False Evidence ... ... 288 183 

v Kidnapping ... ... ... 77,/ 63 

^ ^Adultery :■ ... ... ... m "46 . " 

iiTbere were 2,130 persons tried in the Courts of Session and 
1,039 were convicted. Sixty-six persons were sentenced to death 
and Co to transportation for life. In the Regulation Districts 
there was a total of 36,348 sentences as compared with 36,095 
in 1870. On the Island of Bombay 3 8,719 persons were 
. punished by the Magistrates, 607 bound over to good 
behaviour and 1,086 admonished and discharged. ' Of the 
13,719 persons actually punished, 1,868 were sentenced to 
imprisonment, 11,460 were fined and 391 flogged, A hundred 
and ninety-two juvenile offenders were brought before the 
Courts in 1871, as compared with 196 in 1870 ; 92 of 
them were charged with theft, 38 with obstructing the public 
rqad,; 12 with indecent behaviour in the public streets and 10 
wltbgambling. Thirty of these young ^criminals were sent to 
the David Sassoon Reformatory. v* 

There were 360 inquests, or n#irly double the niii|jeT in 
1869. Of homicide there were 8 cases, suicide 61, drovtfnirig 23, 
poisoning 25, death from snake-bite 8 find 21 deaths frbhi'texces- 
sivedrmk.ing;;Si., 



d by the Criminal Courts in the Regulation Districts during 1371 





















VS‘SS£°V i : c Bo ^ m-o 

^ vi wjitt8g.;.tb0,'y^ar, involving 21 24> 

persons ^o{ vhoffi only 8,736 were convicted. Tljere were 2!) 
Jases -»9v ,,inuvdetissh.0Yfing a ^eccease ^ of 16., Seven' convicts wore 
Vtan^k|W^^ 20 at»d irrespectively 

iu 1 87 6. : la cattle-stealing there was a great improvement, the 
number being only 1,772 as compared with 2,237 - cases in the 
previous year, This is the principal Crime in Sihdh.^r- 

' .. Aden ."—Tire number of cases tried in 1871 was 946, and the 
number of convictious 871. Of 1,421 offenders brought to trial, 
176 \Vere acquitted, 718 fined and 2S imprisoned. A hundred aud 
: fife juvenile offenders were flogged and 7 wefb|iiS(fiiarged on sc- 
4 ; eurity. For serious crimes there were only 211 convictions. Cases 
brought to the Cantonment Magistrate’s Court during the year 
numbered 499, affecting 578 persons. Of these, 110 were dis- 
charged, 374 fined aud 40 whipped. 


Oudb- 


vV 


. The immediate result of the had season of 1871 was a grave 
. ■ increase in crime. The offences reported in 1870 were 64,100 ; 
in 1871 they were 71,359. The following statement shows the 
offences in which there was an increase over the previous year : — 



Description of offences, 

Number of offences j 
reported. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

Unlawful Assembly and Riot M . 

438 

539 

2 

Culpable Homicide ... 

50 

75 

3 

Grievous Hurt 

270 

322 

4 

Theft, Cattle ... ... 

1,382 

1,453 


,, Ordinary 

14,490 

15.355 

5 

House-breaking and housO'trespass in order to 

■ 



commit theft 

31^381 

37,699 

6 

Receiving stolen property, ... , ... 

6S5 

. 688 

: 7 

Serious mischief by fire ... ' ... 

; 72 

| ;**• ■ 

88 

. * ■ 


, * The following abstract is taken from^he report of the Judicial 
. Commissioner: — 
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» 

• 

1 

! Description of offences. 

r T> 

3 

g, 

2 

' 8. 
O 
fl 
© 
ta 

o 

«8 

© 

CD ; : 

s 

a 

ti 

O u ■ 

© 

fl 

1 1 ; - 
& eo 

Acquitted or dis- 
charged. 

*4 J 

o 

© . 

a 

■ b a 

o « 


1870. 

1871. 


187 1.‘ 

1870. 

1871. 


1871 

Offences against State ... 

m 


«• 4 


Hi 


• •k 


Offences relating to Army 
Unlawful assembly aud 

... 

1 

...... 

1 

— 

... 

III 

1 

rioting ... \ 

Offences relating to coin 

438 

53S 

2,618 

3,367 

...... n 


1,577 

1.941 

and stamps - ... 

Culpable homicide and at- 

84 

66 


89 

i 

46 

59 

4 

tt-mpt 

56 

75 

130 

214 

54 

68 

65 

145 

\1 u rder and attempt ... 

141 

137 

242 

231 

64 

70 

143 

147 

hape ... •••! 

57 

39 

59 

42 

42 

29 

17 

13 

Grievous hurt ... ... 

270 

S22 

375 

427 

112 

163 

253 

163 

.if t \ Cattle 

Iij,;ft | Ordinary 

Dacoity, attempt and pre- 

1,382 

1.453 

725 

793 

159 

203 

558 

587 

14,490 

15,355 

. ! 

5,454 

5,740 

1,156 

1,497 

4,253 

4,215 

paration 

Uobbery and attempt ... 
House-breaking or house* 
trespass, Biinpie or lurk- 
ing in order to commit 

20 

iSHaU 

55 

89 

15 

56 

32 

33 

18 u 

291 

190 

213 

76 

104 

109 

*109 

theft ... 

fteceiving and assisting 
in concealment of stolen 

31,331 

37,099 

3,220 

3,545 

834 

921 

2,349 

2,590 

property 

685 

888 

1,297 

1,668 

375 

486 

915 

1,173 

serious mischief by fire... 
Vagrancy and had charac- 

72 

88 

65 

84 

29 

43 

i J ' 30 

41 

ter ... v .’ 

298 

397 


507 

163 

192 

357j 

315 


The offence of rioting is one to which this Province is unfortu- 
nately ..prone ; the number of cases is steadily on the increase, and 
lias run up from 78 in 1861 to 438 in 1870, and to 538 in the 
year under review. 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that the people of 
Oudh are becoming more disorderly and intractable. The 
arrival of a single policeman, of even the tidings of his approach! 
will cause whole bodies of the so-called rioters precipitately^ 
to dispersed In cases of murder and attempt- at murdjijrV 
it is curious the Brahmins and Chatrees again head the list? 
There were 147 convictions for this crime during the year. Only 
73 cases fof kidnapping were reported against 123 in lb70. 
There was an increase of 865 in the number of ordinary thefts 
aud of Si', in the number of cattle thefts, The largest increase, 

• ‘ V. •• 

Vul. k 








however, occurred under the heading “ house-breaking and 
house-trespass to theft,” where the statement shows 

37,099 to 31 ,3bl inv last year. A1 though cases of. robbery re- 
ported rose fromilSO^'to 291 and the persons under trial from 
190 to number, of convictions wijis exactly the same 

as last-year, ; 109. Mere snatching from t^^fefsqn, if a 
fist is shaken. iu the^ictim’s face so as to lead him to suppose 
lie willHbe hurt, is classed *8 f robbery;” It iuay he safely as- 
serted that the great majority of these 291 ... " robi^ries’’ were 
what would be called in ordinary parlance " thefts, -Vand thefts 
too of a very petty nature. Offeuces gainst salt had the salt- 
petre Acts stood thus : — . .-v. ■ ^ , 



'1869. 

1870y 

1871.- 

’Cases, 

... 400 

79 

75 

Persons under trial, 

... 496 

114 , 

. 81 

‘Convictions, 

... 446 

109 

■; 74 


The steady decrease indicates the tendency of these offences to 
die out." There were 333 opium cases against 144 in the. pre- 
vious year. From the report of the Superintendent of Excise 
it appears that the average fine imposed was materially smaller 
tliatr in 1870. The increase is attributed partly to more ener- 
getic prosecution and partly to increased smuggling, induced 
by the pressure of the extravagant prices at which the drug was 
supplied by farmers. The plan of farming by auction the right 
to " vend the drug has since been abandoned. In the Magiste- 
Visd Courts there were : — J -v:- 

1809. 1870. 1870. 

Discharged without trial, ... ... 3,709 8,733. iv 4.770 

Acquitted, ... ... .. -9.224 9.868 *.$0,760 

Convicted, ... ... ... 28,179 24,710 28,481 

Committed or referred to Commissioner, 337 324 313 

deputy Commissioner, ... 2,874 1,757 1,093 

Died, escaped, or transferred, ... 86 Jl*2 30 

Remaining at year’s end, ... ... 136 179 103 

In the Higher Courts there were: — 

1869. 1870. 1871. 

Discharged without trial, ... 18 13 7 

Acquitted, ♦..• 3,171 392 417 

XJoiivioted:^^--:'' ... ... ... 1,041 944 ;8W 

Committed or referred, ... ... 31 -43 , 34 

Died; escaped or transferred, ■' : *Vt -4 

Remained at year's end, ... : -; 37 45. “ 67 

Six hunderd and seventy-nine cases' vffre tried w|th the aid 
of assessors, showing a decrease of 74. In 90 per 'c4i$£.:pf the 
cases decided, the Judge concurred with the opinion asses- 

sors. In 43 cases only did the Judge disagree fith:jy^^^hile 
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in 1870‘thVir fiuding was set aside in 57 cases. Their use- 
fulness continues to be appreciated bjr ; those officersrwho are 
most competent to form ; a reliable opinion. The nuja.b e r of 
persons fined was, 17*5 93. ;;v 

The numbers whipped decreased frorni ; ^72 to 2,39^, a falling, 
off of 17 pfer cent., notwithstanding the increase in the number 
of offences .punishable with whipping, h In 1869 themimber of 
persons sentenced to whipping was 3,895. The Judicial Com- 
missioner is of opinion that officers have had less frequent re- 
course to this kind of punishment. One explanation given is 
the alleged, reluctance of Native Magistrates to inflict' this 
punishraoutv It is also asserted as a reason for the decrease ini 
the number of sentences that it is not so severely administered* 
as to act as a deterrent. These two statements are scarcely recon- 
ciiable. There ate, however, grounds for believing that the 
second reaso^ assigned is not without foundation. The local 
officers have been asked to report on the best means of having 
the punishment carried out in a manner which will ensure its .. 
having the deterrent effect contemplated by the framers of the . 
Act. 

Twenty-one persons were sentenced to death and 48 to trans-,; 
portation for life. 

The following statement shews the result of appeal and re- 
vision in . criminal cases in the districts of the Province of Oudh 
during 187b*~ ; ■ " ' 
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Central Provinces* 

Ses mS crimes were not numerous in these Provinces during 
1 871. There was, however, a slight increase in theft and house - 
l Teak ng, offences closely allied to each other; and in ^ef^ination ’ 
and minor offences against the person.. „ v / ' _ • 

The" explanation generally given for . the greater preva- 
lence of BUCh 'offences is the readiness with wlqeh people 
complain of trifling wrongs and injuries in years" when tho 
harvest has been good and food is cheap. A Second and 
very probable explahEtipff is furnished by the Commis- 
sioner of Jubbulpore, who says that, according to orders ' 
issued, all - assault cases in which proceedings are taken 
are entered in the registers of offences and not struck off with-* 
out the order of the Deputy Commissioner, - whereas formerly 
they do not always appear to have been entered. Magistrates, 
it is believed, have forgotten to record their conviction, in dis- 
missing complaints or acquitting offenders, that no assault was 
committed and the offences are in consequence still shown in 
the crime register. The large number of acquittals and dis- 
charges of persons accused of such offences gives a probability 
to the theory, but whether it be correct or not, the increase 
of non-cognizable crime need not excite much un’easi- 
liess. Public nuisances increased from 879 to 1,799. So far as 
this increase is due to the greater attention bestowed on sani- 
tary and other similar requirements, it may not be unsatisfac- 
tory. But instructions have been given that individuals should 
not be unduly harassed and dragged before a Magistrate for 
every trifling breach of, or omission to comply with, the require- 
ments of a sanitary regulation. 

About 50,000 accused persons were brought before the 
Magistrates. Of these; 2, <>90, or 4 per cent, were deale with by 
Magistrates of Districts; 28,3(50, or 64 per cent, were dealt with 
by other Stipendiary Magistrates; and 14,477, or 32 per cent., 
by Honorary Magistrates. The proportion of work performed 
by Honorary Magistrates increased by 4 per cent, as compared 
with that done last year ; while the amount of work done by 
Stipendiary Magistiatesvan^ Magistrates of Districts decreased 
to an equal extent. m.'; 

Honorary Magistrates took a very considerable share in the 
criminal administratiob of the country and their work, as » 
rule, waS' well performed. In his annual Report the Chief. 
Commiitiljner makes these remarks relative to the; motives 
by which v. they are actuated Public spirit | j|^natu)i - ally 
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often mixed up with love of the possession Which their 
rank as Magistrate!, gives them among the com infinity at 
large, and a desire to secure the favour of the higher Go- 
veramea fc ^ifei ^^ ^ ■ Stil 1 , no,.,; matter in what degree these 
m i ptprnp t native gentlemen of standing and 
influeh^ifftviaspire to fill the post bt magistrate, pilly good can 
result Cd the country, if they perform their duties faithfully ; 
and |n *th^ more remote and inaccessible regions in these Pro- 
,yinces, where the expense that would attend the location of 
[stipendiary Magistrates would far exceed what Government. 
> Cbuid afford, the choice lies between*. enlisting the aid of land- 
holders abd independent native gentlemen, or having no Magis- 
irate at all withiu resonable reach. The only thing to he guard - 
v' ed against is' that no improper influence is acquired by Hono- 
rary Magistrates from tlieir official authority.” 

Six -hundred- and nine sessions cases were tried during the 
year ;of these, 427 were tried by Deputy Commissioners of Dis- 
trict under Section 445 B. of the Criminal Procedure Code, ami 
>182 by Courts of Sessions presided over by Commissioners of 
Division. The business disposed of by the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner was — 

Cases sent up for confirmation of sentence of death ... 21 

Appeals (persons) ... ... ... 254 

Cases revised (persons) ... ... 120 

Altogether 45,175 accused persons were apprehended and 
brought before the Courts. Of these. 1 8,324, or 40*6 per cent. 
;%bre acquitted or discharged ; and 26,457, or 59" per cent., con- 
victed. The percentages last year were 35 and 64 per cent, 
respectively. Only 5,916, or 22 per cent., of the total number 
of convicted persons were sentenced to imprisonment 


Term of imprisonment. 

Number of persona. 

Per oenfc. to whole nura 




ber imprisoned. 

Kot exceeding 15 days 

... ; 1,100 

: ' .“-.Via > 

M » * 

2 mouths 

. . . 2,18 7 . , 

iU- ' 38 i 

11 i» 

6 months 

; d >2O,0 ^ ■ r 

^ f ^ 32 9 . 



• ? • • f,i ' . ■: 585 ;£V. 

-• •• •••:■ - ijr ■ , •. .. • :f ; •; j • 

. 9*8 

' ,, ; v' 

' 7 years' 

■■ •’ . ‘ ,1.44 ... . 

V • ■' ■ '/ v • 



The punishment of whipping was inflicted on %p8() persons. 
The number punished by fine was 17, 61 . 4 ?' About 6 .oiii of every 
100 convicted persons appealed. The original sentefi^pr Order 
; was confirmed in 49 per cen t, of the cases of Hqjrorqiy^&ud iu 
%$%■ per ceh§jb|ilje cases of StipendiarJ f ;Magistrat^s,[^^, 



General Result of Criminal Trials in the Tribunals of various classes in the Central 

Provinces in the year 1871 . 
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The number of criminal cases reported in British Burma dur- 


ing l'S7i';w6s 

Kon- bailable. - Bailable. Total, 

1870;J 8,549 14,844 23,393 

167!rv' ♦iVf'-; 9,176 ' ' 15,802 24,978 

Increase 627 958 1,585 


The increase of 027 in the number of non-bailable offences 
occurred principally in the districts of the Pegu division, especial- 
ly in Myanoung and Prome, where the increase was 448 and 237 
respectively. The result is ascribed to better reporting on the 
part of the Police. There was a considerable decrease, viz. 287, in 
the number of non-bailable offences reported in the Amherst Dis- 
trict ; the amount of serious crime diminished by one half, a 
result attributed to the hunting down of a troublesome band of 
dacoits in the commencement of 1871. In Akyab also, both 
in the Town and the District, there was a satisfactory decrease ; 
and here too the beginning of the year was signalized by 
the capture of a notorious loader of dacoits and his gang. In 
bailable offences throughout the Province there was an increase 
of 958. 


The following table shews the number of persons brought to 
trial, acquitted and convicted : — 


Yeara. 

Brought to trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

1870 

35. H8 

15! 911 

/ 17.659 

1871 ... 

37,049 

10,949 

18,546 

Increa.e . .. ■ ~ • 

1901 

1,088 

- 857 


The next statement exhibits the number of the .jmost se- 
rious kinds of crimes and the number of personsl^pught to 
-trial;— ■ ■ ' ? 
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Number of 

j 

Number of per** i 

Offences. 

Year. 

cases re- 

sons brought j 



ported. 

to trial* j 

Murder " ... .. | 

1870 

1871 ; 

95 

7G 

• ■ 1 

168 j 

■ 97 | 

Culpable homicide ... | 

1870 

1871 

23 

r = 46 

42 

Grievous hurt ... * ... | 

1870 

1871 

112 

89 

167 

120 

Dacoity with Murder ... | 

1S70 

1871 

39 

39 

67 

63 

j Dacoity ... ... | 

1870 

1871 | 

103 

115 

408 

809 

j Robbery ... ... j 

! 1870 ! 

: iS7i 

170 
155 ' 

262 

| ■ 398 

: Housebreaking ... ... j 

mo 

1871 

551 

717 

! 454 ■ 

469 

| Theft ... ... | 

1870 
; i87i 

i 7.031 

! 8,1 12 

! 

5,907 

5, 587 

i Total ... | 

■ 1870 

i 7.5S5 

0, 361 

18/i 

8, 829 

i 

6,056 


The number of cases of murder, dacoity and robbery were 
much the same during* the past as in the preceding year, while 
the number of cases of theft and housebreaking increased by 
more than 1,200 : — 


O lienees. 

Number of 
Persons 
acquitted. 

Number of 
persons 
couvictcd. 

Proportion of 
convictions to 
number of per- 
sons brought 
to trial. 

Murder 

24 

26 

52 

Culpable homicido 

S 

34 

75 

Grievous hurt . 

25 

si | 

76 

Dacoity with Murder 

9 

20 j 

69 

Dacoity ... 

93 

138 

59 

Robbeiy 

89 

96 

52 

Housebreaking ... 

2-16 

214 

46 

Theft ... 

1,800 

3,721 

67 


In minor offences the proportion of convictions wasaiot so 
satisfactory; of 12,750 persons brought to trial on charges of 
assault, criminal intimidation or insult and criminal trespass 
3,522 only were convicted. Of the total number of witnesses* in 
all the Magistrates’ Courts, 30,005 were discharged after one 
day, 5, #20 after two days, 2,005 after three and 1 ,645 were de- 
tained jFor longer periods, 

Vol! xVlt; Part II. g $ . 
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Of Rs. 2,50,970, imposed as fines during 1871, R*. i,+n,423 
wero realized ; Rs. 15,049 were awarded as compensation. 
Jf 10,954 persons sentenced by Subordinate Magistrates, 
mly 407 appealed, or 4 per cent, ; 251 obtained a reversal 
>r mod^^tipn • of sentence. , This small proportion of ap- 
)eals iaH^i^vkable, and .tht, Chief Commissioner regards it 
is a v'o^^'satlsfactory. state of tilings which he trusts may long 
mntinuie r to exist. He states as the result of his own experi- 
3 nee, that the natives of Burma, when they have a real griev- 
itice*. spare neither time nor money in their endeavours to 
obtain redress, but, as a people, they are singularly amenable to 
authority and content to abide by the decision of the officer 
trying their cases. 

The following table shews the work of the Sessions Courts 
during 1871, including the* Courts of Deputy Commissioners 
sitting as Sessions Judges : — 



Designation of Judge, 
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^Recorder of Moulmoin 
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12 

10 
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11 

6 




;S 

' Amherst 

... 

2'i 

10 

12 

... 

9 

1 

... 

i) 

.. 

. 

a3 

I Tavuy 

... 

3 

2 

1 


5 


1 

2 

" I 

•« 

Deputy Commissioners of j Mrrgul 

... 

4 

4 


4 

... 
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*s 

1 | shwe-gyen 

... 

lfi 

*4 

11 

... 

25 

... 


4 

2 

5 

| (. Totingoo 

... 

32 

11 

11 
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] 




H | 

[Commissioner and Sessions Judge 

... 

l* 71 

15 

39 


47 

7 


22 

2 

l 

f fKangoon 

i j Haase iu 

... 

33 

7 

13 


15 



10 

4 

i 

. i 

• r. 

57 

20 

l . 28 

... 

10 

/ 9 


18 

22 

1 

3 

be J 

! Deputy Commissioners of-< Wyenoung 


78 

18 

63 
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I ... ■ 
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1 I Prome 

! (.Thayetmyo 

L Commissioner and Sessions Judge 


58 

JO 

43 

1 •• 



j. ** 

12 
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* ! 
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61 

2 

9 

19 

39 

’ *9 

13 

50 
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**’ 7 
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25 

10 

13 


. ( Akyab .. 
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*** 

12 
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a’1 
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. #l| 
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25 
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•’ ( randoway 

'Superintendent of Bill Tracts. Northern 

2 

2 


1 

• M. 

... * 

1 

■4 



1 Arakan .. 











l.i 

Mftffistrate of Akyab... 



... 




*•» 

1 . ••• 

... 

... 

i 

L Commissioner and Sessions Judge 

... 

*91 

’27 


*’*9 

55 

"V 


*28 

”‘7 


Total. 

... 

501 

154 

"347 

~T() 

16 

*4f 

14 

172 

Gt 



Punishments inflicted ly the various Criminal Tribunals in the Province of British Burma , 
* , in the year 1S71. 
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Coo rg. 

Tiiere *was a general decrease under almost every class of 
light crime, but chiefly under the heads of forgery, fraud u- 
iviitly using and possessing forged documents, uidawful assem- 
bly, assault, criminal force, eri^ de- 

famation, fheft, criminal breach of trust and breach- of contract 
under Act XIII. of 1859. ♦On the other hand, there was a seri- 
ous increase in the more heinous offences of murder, culpa- 
ble homicide, housebreaking and house- trespass, 4* cases of 
murder and 6 of culpable homicide having been reported. In 
the }>revious year only 1 case of culpable homicide occurred ; 3 
cases of dacoity were also reported against 2 in 1870. The 
number of offences of all kinds reported was 713, or 25 per. 
cent, less than in 1870; 9270 per cent, were brought to 
trial, involving 1,244 persons ; 3*22 per cent, were struck 
off as false and 3*36 remained undetected. The proportion of 
acquittals was 36 per cent., against 25 in 1870, indicating the 
continued necessity for sifting the charges preferred by com- 
plainants before summonses are issued by the lower Courts. 
The importance of this precaution has been fully impressed on 
the local officers by the officiating Judicial Commissioner, who 
remarks that better discretion generally appears to have been 
exercised by the Police and Magistrates in the making of afreets 
and the issue of processes in general complaints. The -work 
performed by each class of Courts is shown below : — 



Cases tried. 


1S70 

1871. 

i'arpiutegars 

S6 V 


Sooucdars ... ... ... ... 

418 

380 . 

! y»»d Assistant Superintendent ... 

61 

r>5 

i 1st do. dp. 

230 

'MV 

| Superintendent , ■ ... /. ... 

13 

4 

Sessions Judge ... 

i i 

s i 

Judicial Commissioner ... .. 

! ■ i 

... 

'Total 

f»25 

672 


The average duratiatf of criminal', trials in the local CpuHs 
was 5 days, ; <&ga i n st 4 in 'the previous ydar, though the number 
of cases triejj was only 672, against 925. The excess period bf 
one day is'jprnbably attributable to the fact that the average j 
ber of withers in each" case was 3, as compared with 2 in 1$7&. 
in the Court the average increased from 61 th 75.^ 
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Mysore. 

Of 20,312 offences reported, 18,102 were brought to trial. The 
proportion of cases disposed of by •eacli class of Magistrates 

was : — '■/ . . :./■■■ - 


1 

Cases disposed of. 

persons Invol ved. 

Eario of persons 
committed to trial. 


1870. 

1871. 

'i 

s 

o 

►5 

a* 

i 

u 

Oi 

a 

1870. 

18? J* 

Increase. 

1 

1870. 

1871. 

■ 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Peshkars 

3,592 

2.918 


674 

7.474 

6.426 


1,048 

30-20 

32*’ 8 

1-98 


-heriftadars ... 

39 

1,132 

1,093 


200 

2, 7 S3 

2,522 

20*50 

26*67 

6*17 

: 

\meehlarn 

10.192 

9.382 

810 

25.037 

22,121 

2,916 

27-85 

30-07 

3*12 


t-'ml er-Arueerm 

1,932 

1.545 


387 

3,80*2 

2,844 


54S 

44*43 

33*41 

T — 

11-02 

Town Magis- 

trates 

541 

■ 

76 


768 

1,067 

299 


4064 

44*05 

SU1 

... 

Af-st. Superin- 
tendents 

2,319 

1 1,862 


457 


4,426 


1,213 

32-05 

37-12' 

5-07 

... 

Deputy Super- 
intendents ... 

315| 


• .. 

11 

642 

780 

138 

52-32 

52.31 

... 

•01 

Total 

18,930 

17,762 

1,171 

2,339 1 

43,162 



40,386 

i 

2,059 

5,725 

30-86 

32-45 

i 

1*69 

:■ *’ 


The percentage of commitments and convictions, ar.d of ac- 
quittals and discharges to the number of persons tried before the 
Magistrates’ .Courts throughout the Province, was — 


Convicted or Committed. 

No. of persons 13.23*2 

Percentage ... ... ... 30 63 

No. of persons 13106 

Percentage ... 32*45 


Acquitted and Discharged. 
19,976 9.944 

46 28 23 04 

17,047 10 233 

40*23 25 32 


• s 

[ in 1870. 
| in 1871; 


The number of cases committed for trial to the Courts of 
Session during the year was 173, involving 382 perst ns, against 
.145 cases involving 352 persons in 1870. There waS a general 
increase in each Division and a marked increase in the percen- 
tage of convictions in the Aslitagram aud Nandidroog Divisions 
as shewn below : — 


_ 

No. of Cases. 

No. of Per- 
sons. 

Percentage 

convicted. 

Percentage 

acquitted. 


1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

,1871. 

1870 

1871. 

Judge of A shtagram 1 

m 


99 


59*57 

71 93 



„ Nandidroog 

BH 


m 

180 

44 12 

03 >03 



„ Nagar ; 

■ n 


116 

183 

GO-35 

00-07 

33 '65 

33 33 

Total ... 

» ■■■■'' ■ ■ - 

»o 

rr 

»-4 

173 

352 

882 

55 34 

67 19 

44 66 

...i.., 

53-81 
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The nature of punishments, inflicted by the Comb;, will be 
seen from the following : — 


f. y - "' — 

tunidhtnent/ ; - 

it* 70. - 

1871. 

'Increase. 

JDc- 
er* ase. 

Death 

25 

32 

"'7 ' 


Transportation for life 

12 J 

23 

. 11 

.. 

Do. for a term ... 


##| 



: Imprisonment, rigorous, with soh- 
V tary confinement ... ... 

23 

13 


Jo 

Imprisonment., rigorous, Without 
solitary confinement 

1,165 

1,216 

51 


Imprisonment, rigorous, simple ... 

732 

686 


40 

Forfeiture of property ... 

... 




Fin# With imprisonment 

1.177 

1,207 

30 

... 

Do. without do. 

9.11)8 

; 9,136 


62 

Whipping in addition to other 
pmiishment 

28 

' 1 


10 

Do. in lieu of other do. ... 

.103 j 

| 77 

j 

26 

Security to keep the peace ... j 

2 

16 

j- ■ 14 

« . . 

Recognizance ... ... 

(5 ! 

24 

IS 

• » • 

Security for good behaviour ... ! 

30 : 

i 

26 

| 

4 

Total ... i 

12.501 | 

12,474 j 

i - 131 j 
! 1 

158 


Deduct Increase ... 

131 

f'*. /'V- • 

Net Decrease 

27 


In appeals disposed of by the Judicial Commissioner, the orders 
in 7778 per ceut. were confirmed. In those disposed of by the 
Sessions Judges and by the District Magistrates, the orders were 
- confirmed in 75*3 and 6132 per cent, respectively. 

The general average duration of appeals was 25'G days, 
against 20*97 days in 1870. 


Berar. 

1 There was an increase of nearly 15 per cent, in the number, 
iO;7C^ of criminal cases iu;Berar during, 1871 as compared with 
the pTCVious year. Of the cases brought to trial conviction ensued 
in ;;<5,426, or 63*8 per cent. The following table -shows, the work 
the Cour ts according 
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Dor'll ty* Commissioners exercising powers under Section 
446- A. t iiimnal Procedure Code 
] )unuty Commissioners as District Magistrates 
Assistant Commissioners ... ... 

Kxiia Assistant; Commissioners ... 

Tabseeldars and Is ait^Taliseeldarfl ... ... ... 

Honorary or uupaid Magistrates ... 


Cases. Persons.' 

I 252 439 

3 1,374 2,105 : 

.1.125 2,047 

7,114 10.083 

204 714 


10,069 22.04S 


Of 32,285 witnesses summoned, 28,142, or 87*2 per cent, were 
discharged on the first day ; 3,388, on the secoud ; (i 02 cm 
the third ; and 203, or *(j percent, were detained for periods 
ranging between 4 and 9 days. There were 86 cases com- 
mitted to the Divisional Sessions’ Courts; 37 were disposed 
of, including the cases pending from 1870. Seventy-seven 
persons were tried, of whom 54, or 76 per cent, were con- 
victed. The following details show how the 13,874 persons 
convicted by Magistrates were sentenced : — 

Persons. 


18 or 13 per cent. 

37 or *32 ,, 

i) or 0G „ 

353 or 1*11 „ 

09 or *5) ,, 

2*593 orlS 09 , , 

10, 4S9 or 75.00 „ 

472 or 3 4n ,, 

64 or *39 „ 


were sentenced to imprisonment for more than 5 
years and not exceeding 7 years. 

Above 3 years and not exceeding 5 years. 

Do. 2 years and not exceeding 3 yeajs. 

Do. 1 year and not exceeding 2 years. 

Do. G months and not exceeding 1 year. 

to various terms of imprisonment, un- 
der 6 mouths, 
were fined. 

„ flogged. 

had to furnish security for good behaviour. 


Nearly 500 persons were flogged in 1871 against 280 in 
1870, a sign that the native Magistrates were not so averse to 
inflict this wholesome punishment as they were formerly. A 
hundred and ninety appeals against the judgments of Subor- 
dinate Magistrates were filed before the Deputy Commissioners. 
The orders of the Lower (Joints were confirmed in 83, 
modified iu 24 and reversed in 83, cases. The percentage 
of modifications aud reversals, which taken together amounted to 
56 3, against 48* per cent, in 1670, was very high and does not 
speak well for the character of. the decisions. of the Subordinate 
Magistrates. 

Fifty-six appeals against the decisions of the Full Ppwer jja- 
gistrates came before the Commissioners’ Courts. The 
of the original courts were upheld in 30 cases, modified in^jand: 
reversed iu ,17. Four cases remained Undisposed of in the: 0Quri 
of the Commissioner, West Berar. 

, 2 ay .* 
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CHAPTER V. 

P0L1 CE. 

Bengal. 

The Police force is still by far the most expensive of the pro- 
vincial departments, costing Government upwards of Ks. 46,00,000 
per annum. The returns for 1871 show a considerably in- 
creased activity ; there were more reports of offences and more 
apprehensions. But the success in point of detection aud pro- 
secution was not in very different proportion from hitherto. 
Dacoity is still an offence which to some extent disgraces aud 
disturbs an otherwise peaceful country, though the character 
of the cases is generally far from exhibiting the atrocities of the 
brigandage in Italy or Greece, or even the serious violence of 
dacoitiesin other parts of India. The Inspector- General of Police 
institutes a comparison between the returns of serious crime m 
1851, 1861 and 1871 in certain districts of Bengal, for which 
returns are available, and from these he seeks to establish the 
great, improvement which has taken place in the last ten years 
since the new police was established. The results no doubt 
show a great aud gratifying diminution in violent crimes against 
property in the last twenty years ; but the decrease was greater 
between 1851 and 1861 than it was between 1801 and 
1871* Much of the improvement is, perhaps, due to the gener- 
al progress of the country, the establishment of increased 
magisterial agency, the opening of roads and special measures 
of repression adopted towards dae >its. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor does not know that it can be claimed as to a great degree 
attributable to the operations of the regular police so far as re- 
gards direct dealing with crime. Still he is ready to give 
the police force every credit for many good qualities ami to 
recognize ail the detective ability which it may gradually learn 
to show. The want of any one departmental head charged with* 
the cognizance of crime under the system till now in vogue, 
which relieved the Inspector-General and his deputies of that 
duty, and the dubious position of the police in their relations 
with the magistracy, have hitherto put the force in a difficult 
position and made it impossible to judge properly of its merits 
cir jdemerits^ Now that this ^remedied, officers and men will 
bp |^ estimated by the substantial results of the work done 
by;t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The ancient institution of the village watchmen, in common 
with most institutions icj$*)3eng&I, depending on the old custo- 
mary ol fi gations of the landholders, has fallen very greatly into 
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decadence. . Where there were lands assigned for the support of 
the watchmen, they have often been absorbed or exchanged for 
inferior land? ; and where there were or are none, there is little 
moans of remunerating the watchmen which can now be enforc- 
ed by the Magistrate. Complaints of the utter inability of 
Magistrates to obtain the appointment and decent refnmieration 
of watchmen had long been frequent, and the institution was 
often said to have wholly lost all vitality. In consequence a 
new law had been passed in 1870, which, dispensing with the old 
system, enabled Magistrates gradually to introduce a new system 
of watchmen, to be paid by an assessment under a quasi-muni- 
cipal constitution introduced by the Act. 

The strength and cost of the Police force in Bengal during the 
year under review was : — 

Cost . 

T is. As. P. Us, As. P r 

44,50,619 3 5 

5 34,459 0 0 
6, i9, 402 0 01 

[ 7,34,447 0 0 

1,15,045 0 0 ' 

1,21,068 0 0 
58,40,593 3 5 


Strength. 

Ordinary district police ... 22,346 
Municipal police ... ... 6,625 

Calcutta and Suburban police ... 2,52G 

River police, Government guardp, 

Fort police, &c., (also under 
the orders of tbe Commission* 
er of Police, Calcutta) 

Railway police 

Total ... 32 913 



No very material change took place in the strength of the 
ordinary district police force iu Bengal, except that there 
was an increase of 234 men in Chittagong and 160 men 
were also sanctioned for semi-military duties in JSylhet and 
Cacliar. The strength of the ordinary district police was 
22 , 346 :— 


1 Inspector-General. 

2 Deputy Inspectors-General. * 
53 District Superintendents* 

38 Assistant ditto. 

234 Inspectors. 

772 Sub-1 DBpectors; 

2. 64 1 H ead Constables. 

17,887 Constables. 1 . 

3 European Constables. , 


60 Mounted Constables. 

Chittagong Frontier Police , 
6 Subadars. 

6 Jemadars. 

36 Havildars. 

36 N nicks. 

13 Buglers. 

658 Privates. 


The strength of the municipal police on the , 1st Jahu*' 
ary 1S72 was, 6 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors,, 328 Head 
Constables, >6, 27 3 Constables, and 3 European Constables ; total 
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0,025 men, kept at a cost of R«. 5,34,459. In addition to general 
police duties, a large portion of the police are oin ployed in 
guarding jails and treasuries. The statement below shews the 
force employed on general police duties in Bengal exclusive ».d 
Assam-;— ' • 

Sub- Head Etrorean M ;r t.r* I 

IaBpectors. Inspectors. Couatablea. Constab>s. Constables con stab cs. 

Effeofciye strength 

in districts ... 216 , 713 2,053 13,021 5 CO 

Si 

There were altogether 95 fairs and religious assemblies bold 
during the year, at which, in addition to the police of the locali- 
ty, 1,373 extra men, detached from the regular force, were 
employed. The people on these occasions generally give but, 
little trouble, but at the car festival of- Seram pore serious acci- 
dents involving loss of life again occurred, owing to the impossi- 
bility of controlling properly the unwieldy machine on which the 
image is conveyed. 

During the year G head constables and G1 constables, at a 
cost of Ks. 4,707-10-9, were employed as punitive police, under 
section 35 of Act V. of 18G1, in the several districts of 
Chnmparun, Tipperah, Balasore, Buckergunge and Midnapore. 
Five posts were established in the first named district for the 
suppression of cattle theft along the Nepal frontier, ami in the 
other instances special police were quartered to prevent dis- 
turbances between rival zemindars and their ryots. J he follow- 
ing statement shows the number of men employed as jail, trea- 
sury, and opium guards, also exclusive of men so employed in 
Assam : — 


■ -i. ’ 

Sub-Ins-pectora. 

Head Constables. 

: Con-stables. 

Jail guards 

4 

2S0 

1,913 

Treasury guard* 

0 

170 

SS5 

Opium guards 

1 

14 

140 

‘ Total 

5 

304 

2 033 


Besides the treasury and opium guards, the Revenue Depart- 
ment gives employment to a force for salt preventive duty. In 
Pooree, changes were effected at the dose of the year in the loca- 
tion of , ’this force. By these paeans it was hoped that a stricter 
watohi could be kept on the and the smuggling 

through the range of hills ^hi®;"divides Banpore from 
Ganjarn be more effectually prevented. No additional expense, 
however, save the cost of construction of bhtposts in the new* 
sites selected, was entailed upon Government, by the arrange- 
: • in' Midnapore a special force consisting of 6 head 
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Palin. 

constables 20 constables and 3 patrol boats, were organized by 
tiie District. Superintendent at the beginning of the year for the 
prevention and detection of illicit manufacture and contraband 
dealing in salt in the sub-districts of Contai and Tumlook. 

The frontier police was composed and distributed as follows : — 

Subadars. Jemadars. Havildars. Xa ks. Buslers. Priva-ea* 


Chittagong Hill Tracts 6 

6 36 

3G 

13 

558 



Sub- 

Heart 




Inspector?. 

Inspectors. 

Constables. 


Constables. 

dnnlpara 

... 0 

0 

0 


30 

Caro Hills 

... 2 

2 

8 


150 

Cnchnr 

... -0 

3 

27 


236 

Sylliet 

... 1 

2 ■. 

14 


ISO 

Tipperah 

... 1 

3 

5 


60 

Total 

... 10 

1C 30 

9G 

13 

1,229 


The frontier police were armed with hookies or hillhatclieta 
and artillery carbines. Of the regular police, 8,301 were 
armed with iire-arms, 1,017 with swords and batons and 14,000 
wiih batons only. Upwards of half a million' processes and 
orders of various kinds, or more than 100,000 in 1870, were 
served by the police. The standard of education among the 
men is not satisfactory ; only 240 inspectors, 753 sub-inspectors, 
2.328 head constables and 4,030 constables — a little more* than 
one-third of the whole force — can read and write. Vacancies 
by death, resignation, dismissal, amounted to 12*3 percent, on the 
total strength, .and by far the greater number occurred in Bengal. 
'1 hey may be tabulated under the following heads: — 
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Sickness and the facility with which oilier employment is 
procured, are assigned as the chief causes for resignations and 
discharges. The total deaths were 19 per thousand on the whole, 
hut iu the Garo Hills they reached the very high figure of 10 per 
cent., or nearly 'double the highest rate in any other district. 
In the Chittagong Hills, which are at least as unhealthy, the 
mortality was comparatively small (3‘6 per cent.), though the sick 
rate was high. ,A total of 4,228 thee of all ranks, or 18'2 per cent, 
of the force, were fined, degraded, or suspended, anu T4 per 
cent were judicially punished under Act V. of 1861, and 2*1 
per ceut. under the Penal Code. Inquiries were made into 
four cases of torture and violence towards prisoners, and in one, 
the most serious, which occurred at Ohumparun> an inspector 
and two constables were convicted of murder by the Sessions 
Judge. The sentence of death passed on them was commuted 
by the High Court to transportation for life. The prisoners 
tortured were proved on trial to he real dacoits, whose guilt 
was clear the toiture was indicted to force discovery of the 
property. Iu the remaining cases the police were acquitted. 
On the other hand, money rewards were given in 436 cases, and 
350 men were promoted for good conduct. In Dinagepore 
an inspector received Its. 200 for his creditable action in a da- 
coity, case. The general conduct of the force was satisfactory. 

On the 1st April 1871 the police serving in Assam were, 
under the provisions of Act VII. of 1869, placed directly under 
the orders of the Commissioner of the province, who was in- 
vested with the powers of the Inspector- General. The Com- 
missioner of Assain recommended the abolition of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Kiiasia Hills, on the ground that the 
police work in that district was light. He also suggested the 
reduction of the special rates of pay drawn by inspectors and 
constables, on the ground that when this scale of pay was 
originally fixed the price of labour in Assam was abnormally 
high, but that now the labour market has reverted to a more 
healthy state the police has become more popular and recruits 
are readily obtainable: the measure involved a saving of 11s. 
30,000. These proposals were sanctioned, and the_coutrol of the 
police of the Khasia Hills was transferred to the jDeputy Com- 
fiissioner, as is the case in the other hill tracts. 

The strength of the Calcutta and Suburban Police was 4 
superintendents, 57 inspectors, 52 European sergeants and cons- 
tables, 250 native officers and 3,071 native constables. The 
v coskj>f this, force was Rs. 7,34,477. The cbuduct of the native 
. offip^S ; appears to have been superiir to that of the European 
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serge;: ots^and constables. Among 250 native officers there were 
only J'3 cases of punishment and of these only 2 were dismissed 
and none resigned ; while of 52 Europeans, 18 were dismissed, 
80 liued, 15 degraded or suspended and 11 resigned. Among 
the native constables, 3,071 in all* there were 88 dismissals; and 
359 resignations* while 324 wefe fined and 58 degraded. The 
Kail way Police consisted of 58 officers aud 572 raidc and file. 
Colonel Herbert* the Officiating Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, represented that African slaves were regularly import- 
ed into this country to take up the position of concubines, eu- 
nuchs, attendants, or the like, in wealthy Mahomedan families. 

It was said that the pilgrims ivho left India for Mecca returned 
-here with ifee slaves they had purchased, and dressing them 
iu w emeu’s clothes, or passing them off as members of the 
zenana, were able easily to escape detection. In accordance 
with the request of the Government of India, iuquiiies were 
made into the correctness of the statement but without any 
success. Seeing that the majority of the pilgrims were poor 
and belonged to the lower classes, it was not thought likely 
that they would be able to purchase slaves; but the Commis- 
sioner of Police was directed to watch the Arab or native vessels 
arriving from Jeddah, and,. if there were any Africans on hoard, 
to endeavour to ascertain What became of them and whether 
they were in" possession of the manumission papers which the 
Consul at Jeddah had informed the Government ol ludia were 
always given to them. 

The attention of Government was drawn to several points iu 
connection with the working of Act XXI. of 18t9 during the 
year under report. Certain vagrants, it appeared, had been 
discharged from the Government workhouse in the Presidency 
Jail iu order that they might look out for employment, on the 
ground that they had long been inmates of the workhouse and 
that it was impossible strictly to give effect iu their cases to 
section 15 of the European Vagrancy Act by providing them 
with employment before discharging them. This proceeding was 
irregular and it was poiuted out to the i ominissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, that tin future the procedure laid down in section 1(5 
of the Act should be followed. When he thought it desirable 
to release a vagrant, he should cause sections 23 and 30 
of the Act, providing that European British subjects convicted 
of begging after being declared vagrants lose their privile^S ; . 
as European British subjects, to be jread to him as prescrib- 
ed by section 16 v and the matter should then be repelled 
for the sanction oHhe Lieutenant Governor, .7 
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Statement of YiUnqe awl Town l ‘o’ ice not subject to links of Hey iUar 
l’olice. exclusive of the Districts of Assam. 


a* 

0 

Commissioner’s 

.5 

Division. 

0 


£ 



Same of Di&t^ictvj 


Vi lu-ji* ami Town PuTuw u»~ Hiibj.'vl tJ iiuWof 
lieguiur Puli up'. 

~ vT&c : 

° , 3 ; ? t»c = «j ■ - 

t.V| fc, "j® 3 T* 

.■ I 5vS£ Hit • By whom paid. j \ 


Cl liurdwau ... 

il 

j Uancooiftli 

•% j rjperbliuom 

l 

j | Mid impure 
I ’ dough’ y- 

VJiiuwrah ... 


... 

...I" li>,015 
... M42 
... I t 22# 


| : Presidency 


j? -J ! iiajshahyo 


.■ooeh Behar 


12-lPcrgamialis 
‘Madden 
!Je»odro ... 


f Muorsbedabad 
Diuagopore 
I Mai<1-ih ... 
i liuj.-baliye 
I Uungpore 
I i-i-'gtuh ... 

I Puiimi ... 

J Darjeeling 
ilJuip'gorco 
I j Dacca ... 

I i Kume.lpore 
1 Bain; erg uuge 


...! 8.314 

... | 1 , l 0.1 

...; 

.. i 4,4'Jj 

• > j 

...! 2,l80 

...| •> 5 

...! kw 

.. | SLuUd 


(Myniensing 

Ij'y.het 

t iCechur 

f { hitiagong 
j iMoucui y ... 


I 1 > hitia,'ong jji 

J U Irai-ia. 

| I jPillllU 

i I !■■ »> >j> ... 

Patna ... * phalmljud ... 

i li :h uut 
I ->.»nm 
v Ohiiuiparuu 
f Jlongbyr ... 

.haugulpore i [muiiigiiipore 
J Purncal; ... 
f pun ih<ii Per jfituah 

f utiuok ... 


,.| j 

,.| | 

,.{ Mu7 1 

.. a, Hue 




I Oii*»si Tnbutan 440 

l AkbaN j 

( j iiumebau 6 h 3,0 <jG j 


o g,H0h°ta Nag * Lohardugga 

s s- * t •• 

A j j | Mngbbooin 

1 1 l iittuubUoum 

-A ' | - Total 


...f* 1,673 

J 7.M7 


09 48 

ou m: 

\bout 26 
to HO 


liy eh uln a a lands! 

and ryots. j j 

r y jageer iauds umi 1,88 boll 
ryots. 

By ryots and chakra-. 

lands. j 

■ y lan d.jaud ryots ... 1 .4*> :: in 
Dit.o ; " J # ditto 

By renMree lands . ■ -t»: 
aud conn ibutiuiiH 
of villagers. 


Ditto ... 

1 Pi ■ 
i,na.n-i-i 

y tbo villager.-, 

1,4'J.JJi 

both in ca»b ana 
kind. 


y ryots 

l.lo f(i,| 

Ditto ... ... 

J.L’6 0 

Dr to ... ...j 

i>!f. Jj 

Ditto ... j 

Ki!' Mil 

Ditto ... .. ( 

I'J.'.rj/j 

Ditto ... ..j 

<i 

Ditto . 


y vi lagers ...! 

1’ 1 1; 


Ditto ... ... i JK> 

I Ditto ... .,J • ; 

j Ditto ... Td.oM! 

j By zemindars ana l.fc> i.r-ti i. 
1 vi lingers. I 

Villagers. * ...I ’•D-'-M 1 

Ditto ... .. i 

By residents ...I 6iji i,; 
< y landholders aim, 
inhabitants. ; ; 

i'.y zemindars aim! Mb’. 
villagers, i ! 


„ . I ryots 

j>* 15 & land Ditto 

3J a G By ryots 

a & land Ditto 
** IV b y land 


By ryots 
lM;«o ... 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

By zemindars and 


7-'! n.juj 


by landioid and vil 1,< J 
lage uiminutnh. 1 

J DoVorniaeur an i «0 , . 
viliHgeiR; al o jii I 

gueis. 

B3 set uco lands aud 27,810. 

r^ot-. 1 

Bj grant of laud ... 7,0J0j 

By ryots and service J7, fio 

‘lands 

tty zemipdaif and! 2S,4S7| 

ryots | 

y vitfag*«f » Si 1 '* 

y eervloa j lands and i,jj 
ryots. * if 
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Showing Ute fi 'ace and Religion , or Caste , 0 / Officers and Men employed 
in the Vo lice exclusive of the force under the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta . 


i 

1 

1 ■ 

! 


- ■ 

Regular 

police. 

Municipal 

police. 

Total 

1 

B ACE. 

i Europeans . 

| District or Assistant district Superintendents— 

| Military or covenanted civil 

13 

j 

| 

| 

13 

Uncovenanted 

... 

... 

67 



67 

j Subordinate officers — 




1 


; Ou Ka. 100 and upwards 

... 


21 

4 

25 

j below Kb. 100 

... 


8 

2 

10 

Eurasians. 

i .Subordinate officers — 

! On Us. 100 and upwards 



18 


* 

IS 

j Below Bs. 100 ... 

... 

... 

7 

3 

10 

; Constables .. 


... 

- 3 


3 

Natives. 

District or Assistant District Superintendents. 

3 


3 

i Subordinate officers — 






1 Ou Bs. JU0 and upwards 


... 

208 

2 

210 

! Below He t 100 ... 

• • 

... 

3-483 

327 

3.8H. 

j Constables ... 

... 

... 

18,7 42 

6 527 

25,269. 

RELIGION OH (;A 

STiS. 



, 

• 

Officbhs. 






Christians ... 

» v • 

... 

173 

12 

385 

Mahoinedaus 

• as 

... 

902 

92 

99rf 

Bin loos 

Brahmins ... 



719 

77 

796 

UajiKOLs ... ... 

• l • 

... 

192 

40 

23: 

KhettreeS ... 



3 


; 

(Joorkhas ... ... 

• • • 

... 

89 

2 

9' 

Seikhs 

• a 


87 

13 

In* 

High caste Soodras 

• a • 

... 

953 

48 

1,00 

Low caste Soodras 

• as 

... 

127 

20 

14; 

Hindoos of all other castes 



509 

34 

, 54: 

Other religious 

■ as 

• •• 

73 

7,* 

Max. 

Christiana ... 



90 

23 

nr 

Mahomedans 

fit 

• • a 

5.211 

1.0U2 

7,1U : 

* Hindoos . 

Brahmins 

»»► 


2,155 

815 

2,97( 

Rajpoots. <M 



2,752 

1,177 

3,9*1 

Kbettrees ... 


... 

49 


4f 

Goorkhaa ... ... 


• •ft 

679 


679 

Seikhs ... ... 


tee 

123 

5 

12S 

High caste Soodras 

• M 

• St 

1,513 

396 

1.909 : 

Low caste Soodras 


• • * 

* 1.264 

712 

L976 

Hindoos of all other caBtes 

• •• 

Ml 

3.969 

1,474 

5,443 * 

Other religions ... / 

. ••• 

' ••• 

940 

23 

963 ' 

Grand total, officers and men 

ftt 

22,572 

6,856 

2M2s : 


Voi« xyu^ ?AEt, XI, .■ t 
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The strength of the JUbulrns constabulary was 21,83b, or 1,051 
below the Budget allotment. ’Hie pioporiion to iiopulaiiun 
was 1 to 1,742. Tiie cost of the police wa* : — 

Kb. 

Pay and allowance .. ... ... ... 29,44,718 

Clothing and aca« utr emmU* ... ... ... 1,75599 

M»Boellai)euus charges ... ... ... , ... 1,0(5,738 

Village Watchers ... ... ... ... 12,588 

Total ... 30.39 443 

Of tliis sum. Rupees 3,00,098 was debitable to purely State 
services : — 

Salt preventive Establishment ... ... ... 1,52 138 

Laud Customs ... ... ... ... 19035 

* 1 . 71.773 

Jail Guards ... ... ... ... 1.28 825 

Total ... 3 00.(93 

The cost of the police, excluding State services, was therefore 
Rs. ‘30,39,345, or at the rate of Its. 101 for each constable and 
l£ annas per head of the population. A saving of Rs. 2,00,557 
was effected on the Budget-estimate, owing to the increased 
rates of pay sanctioned by Government not -having come into 
operation until July, as^well as to the suspension of orders for 
clothing* from England, consequent on the Jails undertaking tlj.e 
supply. 

The Land Customs Force was distributed as follows : — 
Godavety ... ... ... ... 13 

South A root ... ... ... ... ... S3 

Taujore ... ... ... .. ... 47 

Malabar ... ... ... ... ... 23 

Total ... 171 

~ In addition to the force already specified, ](>2 policemen 
were furnished to bauks, public companies, or private indivi- 
duals, at a cost of Its 25,108 paid by their employers. 

In the district of South Arcot, where 83 Constables were 
employed ou the Preventive Establishment, the Laud Customs 
Revenue increased during the past year by the very larg^eum 
of Its. 42,42*, owing partly to increased watchfulness and 
the introduction of a patrol system. i he force is, however, 

reported to be numerically too weak to admit of so vigorous a 
. patrol . as to check smuggling on the person or by parties carry- 
,i ing loa'ds. The necessity for an augmentation of the Police 
; -Force, to be devoted exclusively to the Customs Department of 
; this district, was admitted by the board of Revenue as satisfac- 
torily proved, and they were further of opinion that the cost 
; of the proposed increase, if sanctioned, would be more than 
by the increased Customs. Receipts. The: percentage 
casualties Sva*12'3, tagainst|l87 for the pyecedo^g ye^'' 



The following t;iblo shows how steadily the rate has decreased 
for some years past, hut, if the service is ever to become popular, 
it is clear that even this percentage must be still further 
lowered : 


1 

! 

! 

! Ean go* , 

tO 

\J 

9S 

*s 

to 

o 

a 

o 

fi 

* 


( asuttkies. 


Fresh Entertainments j 
during the year. | 

Tieat«<i in 

Hospital. 

*3 

*3 

3 

"C "3 
a. a> 

3? 2f 

is 

.2 a 

a 

a> 

*o 

TJ 

3 

|2 

V ® 

«7 « 

I tied. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

| M&.lrjiH T-twn ... ... 

U»>7 

| 80 

2/. 

. 

in 

•11 

10 

32l! 519 

i N-Mih<*ni Range ... ... 

■■ •> 52*2 

4<;; 

160* 76 

(590 

12*4 

777 

2,589 

4(5 9 

Central Range 

7.| 7 1 

j 61 ► 

aso 

71 

919 

12-S 

827 

2.001 

30 ;; 

Southern iiange ... 

7 .996 

] 400 

424 


950 

US 

821 

3.098; 46-2 

! Total ... 

21.(59(1 

1 63 1 

920 

21 oj 2,(570 

12-a 

2,541 

} 9,3n9 

4M 

/ 

| 1 S70-T1 

21. AW 

j 1,55 

1 1 :*• 

! £10 1: 2.9S5 

]y-7 

1.708 

| 30.722 

! 4v; 

j I s a#-7o 

23.135 

! 1,'7: ! 

1,620 

;;oo' 55,(590 

15 9 

2,237 

11.751 50*^ 

i is.;s i;*j 

24,(5. 7 

l,7«a. 

1,607 

27(5 

:US9 

14*1 

‘J *51 7 O 

12,4681 60 5 

i i >*»7 - <>s ... ... ... 

i 

24 7 u(i 

i 1,92- 

1.(5552 

; 2 >9! 3,863 

I5-G 

3,657 



10,935 

j 44-3 


The following tables show the state of education and instruc- 

tion : — 


Haugen. 

Total Force. 

Can read 
and write. 

Percentage. 

Passed 

General 

Teat. 

.Madras Town ... ... ... 

937 

668 

71-3 


Northern hang* ... ... ... 

5,190 

2,571 

49-5 

15 

Central do. 

7,100 

! 3,8:2 

54*3 

• 40 

Southern do. 

8,088 

6,390 

79 

* 

66 

Total 

21,321 

13,481 

| C32 

121 


Eanges. 

'o 

■5 #5 

at £ 

gs 

So 

lnstr 

No. 

icted 

Percent' 

1 Age. 

• 

Pamed 

prescribed 

Test. 

Passed fn- 
speo tor’s 
Test. 

Madras Town ... 



9;; 7 

92 

9-8 

42 

tta 

Northern Range 

... 

... 

3,196 

8 34 

1<H 

471 

2 

Central do 



7.100 

957 

13 5 

281 

l - • 8 

Southern do ... 


... 

8,ttf9 

3,053 

13- 

658 

l 8 

Total 


..." 

21,32i 

2,936" 

13-8 

3,450 

do 

! Compare 1*70 ... 



21,732 

~~2 495 

’ 11*5 

, 1.166 

6 1 

| Da It** ... 



23,878 

4,542 

.* . ■ | 

19 

' - 3.216 

:> 22 

i ":C:: 


















Of convictions of policemen by Magistrates, 83 were' fur neglect 
of duty, 47 for negligently permitting escapes, 43 for assault 
and criminal force, 31 for theft and receiving, 34 for extortion 
and bribery and receiving unauthorized fees, 28 for causing hurt 
and grievous hurt, 10 for criminal breach of trust, 3 for house- 
breaking, 9 for wrongful confinement and 1 8 for various of- 
fences against public justice. Of convictions by Courts, 4 were 
lor perjury, 1 for forgery, 1 for extortion, 4 for causing hurt and 
grievous hurt, 4 for bringing false charges, 1 for murder, 1 for 
an unnatural offence, 2 for attempt at robbery, 2 for bribery, 
and 3 for omissions to apprehend. Ou the 3 1st March 1872 the 
number of Inspectors in the force exactly came up to the sanc- 
tioned strength, viz., 381. Of this number, 56 were 'Europeans, 
43 East Indians, 5 foreigners, not British subjects, 81 Brah- 
mins, 16 Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 109 Naidoos and Moodelliars, 7 
Hairs, 3 Moplas, 17 Christians and 24 Mahomedans, the re- 
mainder being Hindoos of various castes. Of the Constabulary, 
amounting to 21,294 in all grades, excluding Inspectors, there 
were on the 31st March 45 Europeans, 77 East Indian*, 3 
foreigners, 559 Brahmins, 1,129 Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 8,006 
Naidoos and Moodelliars, (>90 Hairs, 79 'Moplas, 155 Tiers, 822 
Ooryas, 441 Christians, and 6,174 Mahomedans, the remainder 
being' Hindoos of various castes. The general percentage of 
Mahomedans to other castes was 28, but. in the Central Range 
it rose to 44. The district of llellary (5G0), Nelloro (518) and 
lvurnool (467) bad the largest number of Mahomedans. 

The returns of “ known thieves and depredators” may be 
briefly summed up thus : — 


* 

1870. 

1871. | 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Feuiales'. j 

Known thievta and depredators 


38,338 

" • . 

70 1 

. 

27,202 

1,074 

Beoeivers ... ... 


1,706 

■ 

230 

# 1,736 


Suspected persons.., 4.. 

... 

13,884 

561 

12,787 

597 

Wandering gangs 


15,647 i 

; 13,864 

33,240 

27,202 

Total 

its | 

49,^675 i 

14.850 

75,024 

29,188 


A Khond - rising in the Hachiponga Mpota of the Chinna Ki- 
t inedy Malialis, in the month of M a rch 1 872, was fortunately 
| prevented, partly owing to; the prompt measures taken by the 
^ officers and partly ip the -tli^/SLhpnd chiefs, 
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when asked 'by the other Khonds to join them in their insurrec- 
tion, refused. The Assistant Agent was of opinion that had 
this chief consented to join all the Khonds would have risen. 
The Assistant Agent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
marched with their men from Baliguda to Mohana, the scene of 
the riot, a distance of 84 miles, in four days. The Superintendent 
of Police reached it from Chetterpore, a distance of 6G miles, in 
three . days. The disturbance originated in the arrest by the 
Police of two Khonds on a charge of highway robbery, where- 
upon their fellow villagers rose “ en ma&se” to rescue them. One 
of the chief.', who appears to have been the ringleader, was tried 
for the part he took in the rescue aud sentenced to three years' 
rigorous imprisonment ; the Government authorized the de- 
tention of two other chiefs, who joiueu in the rising, as political 
prisoners in the Chetterpore Jail. One other “ Khotnl” incident 
of the year may prove interesting. Some 1 > or 20 years ago 
there appears to have been a battle royal between certain Khonds 
in the vicinity of Belghur. After peace was declared, the head- 
man of Maiicoudah took under his protection the widow and 
son of a lvbond of the opposite fraction who had been killed and 
has ever since provided for them. In the early part of the year 
theGhoballee Khouds demanded the lad in the following terms : — 

“ Why do yon adopt the son of our old enemy ? (live him' to us 
that we may sacrifice him.” Ou his declining to give him up they 
retired. Four of them returned at night aud attacked the house ; 
the lad escaped but his protector was cut about the head with a 
war-knifeas he took to flight. The assailants, after beating one of 
the chief’s servants severely, killed one of his goats aud returned 
to their villages. The Ghoballee Khonds now circulated the arrow 
as a war token, and trouble seemed imminent. The Assistant 
Superintendent of Police inadeaforced march on Belghur and found 
the headman better, but severely wouuded. Here be also met 
the Belghur Patro, chief of 100 villages, a tine intrepid old man, 
who, firmly but respectfully declining Police aid, at once started 
with two armed men for Maiicoudah, with a view to induce the 
Ghoballee Khonds to surrender the men who atiacked the Majee ; 
lie succeeded in getting three out of the four, who were senten- 
ced by the Assistant Magistrate to three years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment. This episode is worthy of remark, first, as showing 
that the desire for riot does still exist, though it cannot now ■; 
be openly evinced; anti, secondly, as illustrative of the exceeding-! 
]y delicate nature of Police work among so wild, a people. Hadi 
the Constabulary endeavoured to do what the Patro successfully* 
achieved, perhaps their attempt would have proved as disas- 
trous as his .was .the reverse. 
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Forth- Western Province*. 


North Western Provinces- 

The chief police events of the year were two outbreaks of 
animosity between the Hindoos and Mahomedavs at Bareilly 
and Moradabad occasioned by the clashing together of their 
respective religious festivals and leading in both cases to loss 
of life and to the revival of hostile and fanatical feelings. The 
Karanowmee, or festival commemorating the birth of llama, fell 
with the eighth day of the Mohurrum, on the 30 tk March, 1^71. 
The public part of the Hindoo festival at Bareilly consists iu 
carrying out an idol of Rama to a grove on the outskirts of the 
city, where the image is washed and adorned with flowers, and, 
after ceremonial' performances, brought back again to the temple. 
For the going and returning of this procession a route had to 
be laid down and Police were called in in large numbers to 
accompany and direct it. Its direction was widely apart from 
that taken by the Mahomedau processions accompanying the 
idsias ; and as neither sect was allowed to pass through the 
more crowded thoroughfares of the town, there was no danger 
of an accidental collision. But the events showed that a portion 
of the Mahomedau community had resolved at all costs to in- 
terrupt the Hindoo festival, to attack the procession and* to 
plunder the Hindoos iu different parts of the city. The proces- 
sion ‘was a very large one and was accompanied by <400 Police 
and several of the District Officers. It started about 2 P. M., 
and was to return an hour before sunset The grove was 
quickly reached and the due ceremonies performed. About 
half an hour afterwards the procession was attacked on 
its way hack, not far from the temple, at a turning iu the 
road. With much difficulty the assailants were beaten off, 
aud the idol brought hack without the procession being 
broken tip. But meanwhile the Mahomedau mob, failing iu its 
attack upon the procession, broke into parties and fell back 
upon the city, intent on rapine and bloodshed. In many dif- 
ferent quarters bands of low Mahomedaus collected, tumults 
broke out and plundering began. The Magistrate, Ala E. Colvin, 
behaved with the greatest coolness and courage. Wherever 
disturbances were reported he sent one of his officers with 
Police to patrol The Military were called out at once, but by 
the time they reached the Kotwalee, or head Police Office, 
of the city, which was about midnight, all was quiet. In the 
morning a few attempts were made by the ill-disposed to make 
bead again, but their parties dispersed at once wheu the patrol- 
ling police approached. It was not till the morning advanced 
that the extent .of the disturbances was fully known. Seven 
■■■ 3 ’ore reported killed ,^and 158^ wounded* Among the 



killed was an ascetic, who had conducted the religious ceremo- 
nies on another Hindoo festival, the ltainleela, aiid who was 
bruta'iy muidered ia his own garden-house. 

In 1872, the Mohurrum fell from the 10th to the 20th of 
March, the new moon having been seen on the lOih. By the ope- 
ration of the iutercalary month of the Hindoo calendar, the 
Kamnowmee festival fell in April; but the Mohurrum partly 
coincided with the great popular carnival of the “ Holee.” The 
chief day of that festival, which is more social than religious 
and is attended with a good-deal of popular licence, with buf» 
foouery, music and drunkenness, is the dav of the full-moon it- 
self ; but the closing day of the Mohurrum, on which the tdzias 
are buried, was also in some parts, according as the moon was 
seen a day earlier or later, the day on which the orgies of the 
“llolee” commenced. In this coincidence the elements of some 
danger lay, though the concurrence of the two festivals had ne- 
ver before (like that of the Mohurrum with the Kamnowmee or 
Tlainleela) been made the occasion of an outbreak. The people 
at Bareilly at first shewed themselves disaffected and sulky, but 
the preparations made for putting down any breach of the peace 
were so complete that the turbulent spirits were overawed. It 
was at Moradabad that this year the storm was to break. It had 
been arranged that the tdzias should all be carried out and buried 
by 2 P. M., and that when these tokens of Mahomedan mourning 
were cleared away, the sounds of Hindoo rejoicing and fest ivity 
might begin. The last tdzia , despatched from a quarter inhabited 
by low and lawless Mahoiuedans, and attended by the men of 
the quarter, came up in front of the Kotwallee. They then set 
it down, declared falsely that they were attacked by the 
Hindoos, drew out of the tdzia the bamboos of which it was 
composed, or possibly staves concealed in it, and laid about 
them. The Magistrate, who was present at the time, instantly 
drew lines of Police across the streets, thus preventing the ma- 
rauders from doubling back upon the town, forced the tdzias 
aud the processionists down the route marked out for them 
and sent for the Military to assist him. These arrived within 
three-quartei'3 of an hour, but in the interval a good many men 
liadfouud their way through lanes and bye-ways to several parts 
of the city aud bad begun plundering. Fourteen persons were 
wounded, of whom two died afterwards aud a few houses and 
shops were fired aud robbed. 

The total strength of the Provincial and Municipal Police 
Force is shewn below. Its distribution is at the rate ,of '38 
per milie of population in the country and 2 09 in the town* 
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while crimes occur at the rate of 210 per mille of population 
in the country auJ 5 89 in towns. 


Police. 

Provincial. 

Municipali- 
ties ai.d ! 
Towns. j 

Inspectors, 

146 

5 : 

Sub- Inspect* rs, 

484 

14 i 

Head Constables, ... ... 

2.556 

285 | 

Constables, 

12.096 

2,531 ! 

Mounted ditto, 

566 

l ! 

Kuropeau Sergeants, 

6 

i 

1 

*»• j 

Jemadars, 

• * • 

357 ! 

Duffadars, 

• • • 

11 j 

Chowkeedars, 

• • • 

5,8i 3 

Village Police, 

51,900 


Total 

67,754 

9,007 


The Police F dree is recruited from all castes and religions. 
Among officers, Mahomedans prevailed, being 1,609 out of 
3,555; the Lieutenant Governor lias given ins opinion that 
the patronage should, if possible, be more equally distributed and 
has expressed a wish to see more Rajpoots in the higher 
ranks. Among constables Mabomedaus were 5,744, Rajpoots 
and Brahmins 5,058, Goorkhas ’2b 1, Sikhs 815, Kaveths (the 
writer caste) 398, and mixed classes 3.131. About half of the 
higher grades are really well-educated, hut only 1 per cent, 
of the men can read and write Oordoo. During the year 
529 officers and 138 men were punished for offences, crimi- 
nal aud departmental; oil the other hand, Us. J3,3(iG were 
distributed to them in rewards for good conduct. The Vil- 
lage Police Force was reconstituted during the year; instead 
of their irregular and uncertain wages — sometimes paid in 
grain, sometimes iu money, and more often in inferior 
land, — these men now receive a fixed wage of Rs. 3 per 
month, besides their ancestral perquisites paid by the culti- 
vators from the threshing-floor. They are now uniformly 
clothed and armed and distributed among the villages (town 
and municipalities being separately provided for) at the ge- 
neral rate of 1 chowkeedar to 80 houses, 100 houses 
being the maximum. There is universal consent as to the 
increase of their efficiency and contentedness under these re-* 
Jormss 
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r I e percentage of punishments to total strength was, for offi- 
cer: 11*09, and for men, 8*3. The total cost of the Department 
wut ,s. 49,27,000. 

Punjab- 

The least satisfactory part of the administration of this Pro- 
vince lies in its Police administration. The regulations for the 
peace and government of the frontier districts, which were promul- 
gated by the Government of India in January 1872, provide for 
t he extension of the Police Act, No. Y. of 1801, to the Trans-Indus 
districts, at the discretion of the Lieutenant Governor of the Pun- 
jab, subject however to the limitations that only such portion 
of the duties of the Inspector-General of Police as relate to 
inspection, pay and clothing shall be performed by the Inspec- 
tor- General uud that Deputy Commissioners shall be ex-officio 
Deputy Inspectors-Generai of Police within the limits of their 
respective districts, without prejudice to their exercise of all the 
powers of a Magistrate, The Act has not as vet been extended 
to any frontier district. The Cis-Iudus Police is organized 
under Act V. of 1861. The whole force is under the direction 
of an Inspector-General (who is also ex-officio an Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government) assisted by three Deputy Inspectors- 
Generai. The force in each district is under the control of a 
European officer (aided iu most cases by a European Assistant), 
whose whole time is devoted to Police duties, which lie carries 
on under the general control of the Deputy Commissioner. 
There is also a special Railway Police, under the control of an 
Assistant Inspector-General. 

The sanctioned strength of the Police Force during the year 
was 20,071. The strength of the several grades was : — 

Inspector-General ... ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Inspectors-Generai ... ... ... 3 

District Superintendenta ... ... 28 

Assistant ditto ... ... ... 21 

Subordinate Officers on Rs. 100 and upwards ... 47 

Subordinate Officers on less than Its. 100 ... 489 

* f __ S Mounted ... ... ... ... 1,386 

* xen {Foot ... * ... ... ... 18,096 

Of this number, 63 were Europeans, 6 were Eurasians and 
the remainder Natives. The Inspector-General and Deputy 
Inspectors-Generai were all Europeans. Of the District Super- 
intendents, 27 were Europeans and 1 a Eurasian, anil of the As- 
sistant District Superintendents, 19 were Europeans and 2 t 
Natives. Of Subordinate Officers on Rs, 100 and upwards, 9 /W&rev / 
Europeans, 2 Eurasians, and the rest Natives ; and of those on less S 
than Rs. 100, 4 were Europeans, 2 Eurasians and the remainder 
Natives. Among the Constables 1 was a Eurasian ; the remain- 

vovAyit, mm. . jq w. • 
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<] r*r wore all Natives. Classified under the head of. religion, 
*03 pei cent, of the Police force were Christians, 52T< per cent 
Mahomedans, 29*3 per cent. Hindoos and 17*7 per cent. Sikhs. 
The total cost of the Pchco was Rs. 29,26,197, of which Us. 
24,48,142 were defrayed from the. Imperial grant for Provincial 
Services and Rs. 4,78,055 from Municipal Funds and other 
sources. There was one policeman to every 1,079 persons, and 
to an area of 6*88 square miles. 

The conduct of the Police Force during the year was satis - 
factory. '’Two hundred and fifty-seven men of all ranks, or 1*2 
per cent, of the whole force, were punished judicially, as com- 
pared with 1*6 per cent, in 1870, 1*5 per cent, in 1869 and 14 
per cent, in 1868. Two thousand five hundred, or 12*2 per 
cent., as compared with 123 per cent, in 1870, and 18*9 per 
cent, in 1869, were punished departmentally ; 597 were dis- 
missed and 1,851 lined, reduced, or suspended. 

The number of casualties during the year from all causes, 
deaths, desertions, discharges, dismissals, resignations, and re- 
tirements on pension or gratuity, amounted to 2,228, or 11 T 
per cent, on the strength of the force which was armed as 
follows: — 

With fire-arxna ... ... 8,512 men. 

With swords ... ... 10,928 „ 

With batons only ... ... 4f>3 

Statement showing Religion , Races < &c. t of the organized Police oj the 
Punjab on the SlsZ December 1871. 


Classifications. 

Number of all 
grades. 

- 

Remarks , 

< 

Religions and castes. 


Percentage of Religious, &c. 


ChriFlians 

G7 

Christians ... 


0*3 

"Mitfiomcdaua 

10,&38 

Mahomedans ... 

... 

64* 

Brahmins ... ... 

1,023 

Pikhs 


16*7 

Rajpoots . ... 

1,384 

Rajpoots 

• as 

as 

Sikhs 

3,363 

Brahmins 


80 

Goorkbas **. 

no 

Goorkhas (nearly) 


01 

Kookaa 1 .. ... 

48 

Eookas 


0 "J 

Muzboes .. 

108 

Muzboes ... 


08 

. Hindoos (f all other ca&ies 

2,874 

Other denominations ... # 


14-4 

Other religions * ... 

37 




Races. 


Percentage c i Races. 



Eurapofthi ... ... 

67 j 

Europeans 


0-2 

Eurasians 

5 

Eurasians ... 

as* 

0*02 

Natives 

T0.060 

Natives 


00-G 

' Total 

20 , m 

■ ' : . . : ; . ' ' 
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The lifgli cost of the police in this Presidency attracted the 
attention of the Government of India and amongst other sug- 
gestions to lower the charge on Imperial revenues, it was sugges- 
ted that the municipalities should be required to pay for the Police 
maintained by them. Act II. of 1<S71 was passed by tho 
Local Legislative Council to enable Government to call on muni- 
cipalities ‘for this contribution. Up to the present time the Act 
has only been applied to the municipalities of Surat and Ahme- 
dabad, the contributions required from these towns being respec- 
tively Its. 18,004 and Rs. 28,200, 

The Police were originally under the control of the Sad- 
der Fouzdaree Adawlut, part of the Collector’s establishment 
of peons performing Police duties. The new system con- 
sisted in the creation of a distinct and complete executive 
for police purposes and it was a main feature that the 
new body of police should be, as far as possible, free from 
a military stamp. The force was divided into armed and 
unarmed and it was left to the Police Commissioner to regulate 
from time to time the proportion between the. two, each indivi- 
dual Constable being taught on enrolment just that amount of 
drill which would give him a proper bearing and walk and make 
him familiar with the use of arms. The whole force was divided 
into grades, beginning with Constables and rising to Head Cons- 
tables, Chief Constables, Inspectors, and. Superintendents : and, 
both for the sake of economy and as an inducement to applica- 
tion in the performance of work, each grade was subdivided • 
into classes on a carefully graduated scale of pay. Tbe pay 
of each grade is now fixed at, for Constables, from Rs. 7 or 
8 per. mensem (Rs. 7 is given only in the cheap districts) to 
Its. 10; for Head Constables, from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 ; for Chief 
Constables, from Rs. SO to Rs. 95 ; and for Inspectors, from 
Rs. 100 to lbs. 250. Each Chief Constable in charge of a 
Talooka has in addition a horse allowance of Rs. 10 per men- 
sem and each Inspector has a travelling allowance of 
Rs. 26. To the grade of Superintendents of Police has 
been added that of Assistant Superintendents. The pay of 
Assistants rises from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, with a travelling allow- 
ance of Rs. 1£0 and the pay of Superintendents from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 1,000, with a travelling allowance of Rs. 200. The control 
of tho Policeds in the hands of the Police Commissioner, who if/ 
also the Revenue Commissioner. This dual function 
objected to ; but the practice has been upheld in this Presidency, 
sis* it has been found to work well and causes a harmony of he- 
tion betweeh thf, Two departments. 

2 a r 
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To the armed branch of the force is allotted the duty 6( gutml- 
iuif the minor jails and lock-ups and the escort of prisoners 
and treasure. The functions pertaining to the detection and pro- 
secution of crime are performed by members of this and ol t-ho 
uuarmed branch of Police indiscriminately, except in the case 
of the Punch Mahals and Khandeish. The large District Jails 
are guarded by the military; The strength of the Police in each 
district has been the subject of macli discussion; It Avas fixed 
originally on a consideration of the nature of the Country, and 
the character of its people, its population and the proximity to 
foreign boundaries. The numbers thought sufficient by the 
Police Commissioners have been much curtailed by subsequent 
reductions ; in tlie opiuion of all experienced officers, it is 
thought that the present numbers are below the wants of the 
country. It was lately suggested that the Mounted Police in 
Surat should be entirely reduced ; but their maintenance has 
been found so beneficial in its deterrent effect upon dacoitics 
and border robberies, that the proposal is in great disfavour 
with local officers. In the district of Thana and Kolaba, where 
the hilly character of the couutry generally detracts from the 
usefulness of a horse, there are no Mounted Police maintained ; 
though, even there the Superintendents consider that a few 
horsemen should be maintained for the rapid Conveyance of in- 
telligence of crime. Forming part of the Police, but yet retain- 
ing a semi-military organization, there are two bodies of men 
still maintained : one is the Khandeish Bheel Corps, numbering 
• 840 men j and the other, the Goojrat Bheel Corps, stationed in 
the Punch Mahals, numbering 503 men. These corps were 
raised, not only for the peace of the country, but to give em- 
ployment to the half-civilized Bheels who are to be found in 
those parts and with the politic view of weaning them from 
their lawless aud thieving pursuits. 

Independently of the Police system, there are a few Mewasi 
Chiefs in Khandeish and some Thakores iu Goojrat, who are 
under obligations to provide for the safety of the mountain 
passes and the parts of the country which they inhabit. 
These are usually in land and a little money; and the sys- 
tem is continued in deference to long- established custom, 
and from its being considered more politic to leave the 
safety of these out-of-the-way places in the hands of the local 
Chiefs of clans who are there feared and respected. A 
Superannuation Fund,- to which each policeman on pay of 
Rs, 20 and under was required to contribute at the rate 
of half an anna in each rupee of pay, had been in operation 
j,years,- but was abolished in the funds 
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appropriated by Government, wlio undertook to pay pen- 
sions to* the men. They are pensioned under rules a little 
more privileged than those which apply to the uncovenantedi 
service ; in case of maiming or death in the execution of 
their duty they receive special allowances, or their families 
receive pensions. 

Inspectors are required to pass a departmental examination 
within a year of their appointment and until then are consi- 
dered on probation ; knowledge of drill and of the method of 
pulling a company of the Armed Police through their facings 
is also required. Of the IS Inspectors in the Southern Division, 4 
are Europeans or of European extraction and these arc required 
to possess a fluent knowledge of the vernacular where they arc 
employed. There are 9 Superintendents of Police in the divi- 
sion and 4 Assistant Superintendents. Of these, 4 are unco- 
venanted and the rest arc military officers. 

The Tillage Police are regulated by Bombay Act VIII. of 
1867 and are under tbe control of the Magistrate, though it is 
now under discussion to delegate a certain portion of his autho- 
rity to the Superintendents. The Village Police are no other 
than the village servants, such us the Mahars, Jaglia, or Ver- 
tania, who are to be found in every village community iri 
India; they are remunerated by a little rent-free land and 
sometimes a little mouey, and are placed under the Police Patel of 
the village, who is usually klentical with tbe Revenue Patel. His' 
duties are to keep the Magistrate constantly informed of the 
state of crime, and of all matters connected with the Village 
Police, the health and the general condition of the community 
in his village. The reform of the Village Police is 
now in hand and information is being collected With a view 
to improving their position and remunerating them more ade- 
quately for the important duties they perform. It is to 
them that District Police look for information and it is 
often only with their assistance that offences can be traced out 
and justice vindicated. - 

The Northern Division consists of nine districts. It includes 
the whole of Goojrat and the districts of Thana, Ko-laba, 
Nassick and Rhandeish, and covers an area of 26,902 square 
miles. Thys size of the districts varies from 7,482 square 
miles in Khandeish, .a -district as large as Wales, to about 750 . 
square miles in the Punch Mahals. , Goojrat is densely" : 
populated and the whole country is so intermixed with foreign; 
territory, ^within which we have no Police authority, as to make 
border raids, robberies and crimes of all sorts exceedingly fre- 
quent, from- facility with which escape can bp pado beyohd 
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I, lie frontier, arid the difficulty — almost an impossibility — of 
tracing offenders successfully after they have got into Native 
territory. In Ahmedabad, it used to be a common occurrence for 
a consignment of treasure sent by Native merchants to be plun- 
dered by mounted robbers, who only too frequently made good 
their escape across the frontier before any active pursuit could 
be made. The Superintendents were quite alive to the difficulty, 
and offered time after time to provide an escort at stated intervals 
for the conveyance of treasure to Ahmedabad ; but the offer was 
rarely accepted, the Native merchants preferring to undertake 
the risk of the venture than pay for the services of the escort. 
In all cases of successful robbery, it has been remarked that the 
immediate effect is produced of inducing others, as in a recent 
case in Surat. A petty robbery led to a feud between two 
villages, one situated within and one without our border ; it 
ended in an affray in which life was lost. It was found irn pos- 
sible, after careful local inquiry by two English officers, to fix 
blame and this failure led to thirteen other robberies in the 
Vicinity within a very short time. The Superintendent, how- 
ever, visited the locality and liis arrangements for a temporary 
increase of the Force there have been sufficient to arrest the evil. 

The following statement shows the area and population of 
each district, the strength of the Police Force, aud the propor- 
tion which it bears to the area and population : — 



Area in 



Proportion of 



Strength 

strength. 

District. 

Square 

Population. 

of Police 




Miles. 

Force. 

Area 

Population. 


Ahmeda-bad 

4.0SO 

604.015 

1,187 

3*4 

424 'G 

Kaira ... 

1,709 

741, 9S9 

763 

2*2 

085 ’3 

Punch Mahals 

742 

137123 


•9 

174 '4 

Broach... 

M27 

288,709 

414 

3*4 

697-4 

$urat ... 

1,641 

494.566 

648 

2*5 

763-2 
635 '5 

Tbana ... 

4 074 

524,938 

826 

4 9 

Kolaba... 

1 369 

274,779 

278 

4-9 

9S8-4 

Nasskfe... 

4 368 

548.411 

691 

6 3 

,703-6 

Khaudeish 

7 482 

766,364 

1,609 

4’6 

6U0-5 

■ ; Total ... | 

26,002 

44,80,944 

7.192 

3*7 

* 623 04 


Sinclh : — The Imperial Police of this portion of the .Bombay 
Presidency are, excluding the Superintendents, 2,981 incumber, 
these, 2,038 are Foot Police, 639 Hqyse Police:,itgi(| ; ,i04' Ca- 
SQ>y.m in Qollec- 
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torai.es by a District Superintendent, and there is also an Assistant 
Superintendent at Kurracliee. The Political Superintendents of 
Thur and Parkur and of the. Upper Sind Frontier Districts re- 
tain their Police under their own control, without special assis- 
tance. Besides the Imperial Police there are 8Q3 Municipal and 
Town Police, all of whom, •save in Kurracbee, Hyderabad and 
Shikarpore, are paid for by municipalities. In those three 
towns Government meets a share of the expenses. The 
Police are gradually being brought on the Government esta- 
blishment, funds for their maintenance bein^ supplied either by 
the municipalities, under Bombay Act I. of 1871, or by the in- 
habitants of the towns paying the Non-Agricultural Tax under 
Bombay Act II. of 1871. Beside the above, the Sindh Railway 
and the Indus'S team Flotilla pay for a small number of Police, 
who are under the control of the Superintendents, Extra Police 
are also supplied to certain jails and other public departments. 
Of the Imperial Police, 2,088 are called Rural, or Armed Police 
and these are more nearly allied to a military than a civil force. 
They are furnished with the same weapons as soldiers in the 
.Native' army and their duties arc confined to guarding treasu- 
ries and jails. They take no part in the prevention or detection 
of crime. The Police in Sindh are in general provided with excel- 
lent stations and offices all over the province. Indeed their accom- 
modation is probably superior to that enjoyed by the Police iu 
other parts of the Presidency. 

Aden : — During the year an attempt was made to improve 
flto efficiency of the Aden Police. Several of the old and incap*- 
able Native Constables were discharged and. some men were 
entertained who had served and received some training in the 
Bombay Police. The settlement was divided into two di- 
visions and several sections, each of the former being placed un- 
der a European Inspector. The new system was only introduc- 
ed on 1st January 1872 ; there has not, therefore, been yet suffi- 
cient time to test its working. The amount of property stolen, 
during the year was Rs. 10,875, of which 22 66 per cent, was re- 
covered. This comjsares favourably with the percentage in 
1870-71, which was only 12 - 29. The Cantonment Police, con- 
sisting of 1 Havildar, 2 Naicks, and 4 Sepoys, was absorbed into 
the Aden Police,. ' ’ 


-• Oudh. . 

The number of thg Police force had beep materially diminish? 
ed in 1870 and in 1871 r there was but oue policeman to, eVptys; 
41 square ; miles of country and to every 1,8G 1 persons of the 
population. This small force had to deal ip 1871 with a gfept,. 
increpE^^;:jc^| 0 a^ and as compared with olKer yeafsthe results! 
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of their efforts were not unsatisfactory. The proportion* of cases 
investigated, of convictions to arrests, of stolen pi operty uncov- 
ered, did not diminish ; but the great number of reported offen - 
ces, which were not investigated, is a matter of much momen t. 
These were chiefly cases, of petty theft, in which the sufferer did 
not personally complain and a departmental rule has existed iu 
the Police, forbidding enquiry in such a case where the value 
of the property stolen is less than 50 Rupees. But the preva- 
lence of petty ^larceny is the commonest complaint against Bri- 
tish administration aud it is obvious that freedom from the fear 
of detection facilitates and encourages the commission of the 
crime. Increased vigour of detective enquiry is needed for its 
suppression as well as increased severity ot punishment ; and as 
one step to this end the Inspector General of Police was 
directed to reduce the standard, at which enquiry must follow 
the report of the theft, to the lowest limit compatible with the 
strength of the force. Of. the regular police enrolled under Act 
V. ol 1861, the sanctioned strength was one Inspector General, 
32 District Superintendents, 30 subordinate officers ou Rs. 100 
per mensem and upwards, 912 subordinate officers on less than 
Rs. 100 a month, 140 mounted and 4,761 foot constables. The 
force consisted, however, of 990 officers, 140 mounted and 1,758 
foot constables as against 991 officers, 112 mounted and 4,764 foot- 
constables in 1870. The total cost of the regular police enrolled 
under Act V. of 1801 was Rs. 9,05,069, a decrease of Rs. 19,608 
on the total cost in 1870, which- was Rs. 9,24,677. This sum is 
now chargeable to Provincial Funds assisted by the Imperial 
assignment. Tho sanctioned strength of City and Town Police 
enrolled under Act V. of 1861 was as in last year, one District 
Superintendent, 121 subordinate officers and 776 foot cons- 
tables. The total cost in 1870, was Rs. 1,34,681, and in 1871 
Rs. 1,25,711, thus showing a decrease of Rs. 8,970. The Im- 
perial assignment is Rs. 25,000. Of Cantonment Police there 
were 16 officers aud 81 men. The total cost was in 1870, Rs. 
9,742 and in 1871 Rs. 10,05i 

Choivlceedars, or Rural Police, numbered 31,6.79 and cost Rs, 
9,18,643. Tho total cost of the Police was in 1870 : — 

■ 1871. 

; v Regular Police, Imperial other sources ... Rs, 9,05,009 
Town aud City Police, Imperial other ( 25,000 
sources ... ... „ I 1,00,711 

Cantonment Police ... „ 10,651 

Police under Act III. of I860 ... „ ^ 5,353 

• Total cost X Rs. 10,44,187 
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During the year 1112 men, or 19 per cent, in all grades, were 
punished as compared with 1,249 in 1870. 

The distribution of regular police was as follows : — 


/ 

How Employed. 

1870. 

1871. 

Officers, 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Guards at district, central or subaidi- 

ary jails, ... ... 

Over Lock-ups and Treasuries or as es- 

cort to Treasure or prisoners, 

Ou other duties ... ... 

37 

CG 

595 

437 

6G3 

3,183 

57 

. 

: 119 

801 

543 

7S3 

3,567 


Seventeen officers and G4 men were dismissed ; 350 officers and 
501 men were fined, suspended or degi’aded by their own depart- 
mental officers ; and 10 officers and 20 men were punished judi- 
cially under the Police Act. 


As regards race, the regular force was thus composed : — 

Europeans, ... 7.1 ... “ ... ,25 

Eurasians, ... ... ... 16 • 

Native, ... ... ... 7,419 


Enumerating them by religion or caste, the numbers were 


Christians, 

Officers. 

39 

Men. 

4 

Mahomedans, , M 

374 

1,077 

Hindoos, — 

Brahmins, 77 . 

HI 

1.169 

liajpeots, 

65 

794 

Ooorkhas, 

nil. 

nil. 

Sikhs, 

Other Hindoos, 

259 

574 

271 

2,635 


Central Provinces. 


On the formation of the Central Provinces the Police 
force was remodelled and reorganized under Act V. of 1861. 
It was placed under the direction of an Inspector General of 
Police, who was assisted by two Deputy Inspectors ^General, 
but in 1864 these two appointments were abolished and since 
then the Inspector General alone has exercised supervision over - , 
the whole force. Each district has its own separate Police force 
under a Superintendent, who carries on liis duties under the 
general control, of the Deputy Commissioner. Formerly the 
Superintendents^ of the more important districts had Assistants 

Vot. XVII, - • I B 
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under them, but there are now only two Assistant Superinten- 
dents allowed for the whole force. The Hail way Police force 
on the Groat India Peninsula Railway is under the manage- 
ment and control of the Superintendents of the several districts 
through which the Railway line passes. • 

The strength of the Provincial Police was 7,352 of all grades 
and of the Municipal Police 955, The Railway Police consisted 
of 16 officers and 91 men. Of the total force, 3,761 were pro- 
vided with fire arms, 917 with swords only, or swords and batons, 
and 4,706 with batons only. The classes of the commu- 
nity from which the police are chiefly recruited are the 
Mahomedans, Brahmins and llajpoots. Mahomedans form- 
ed 35 per cent, of tho Native officers , and SO per cent, of 
the men ; Brahmins 27 per cent, of tho officers and 22 per cent, of 
the men ; Rajpoots 8 per cent, of the officers and 11 per cent, 
of tho men. Eleven officers and 88 men were Sikhs, 338 men 
Marathas and 271 Aheers. The proportion which the police 
bore to area and population was one policeman to every 10 
square miles and 918 souls. The total cost of the force, exclu- 
sive of the Railway Police, was Rs. 12,90,275, of which lls. 
11,99,706 was paid from Imperial and Its. 96,509 from Mu- 
nicipal, Funds. The incidence per head of the population was 2 
annas 7£ pio, or about four-pence. 

British Burma. 

British Burma lias an area of 91,000 square miles ; the po- 
pulation which numbered at the end of 1870, .2,419,730 souls, 
increased during 1871 by 70,587 or, 2’88 per cent. When the 
population, increases with such rapidity and that to a great ex- 
tent by the influx of people from Upper Burma not accustomed 
to control, and many of them, it is feared, persons who have 
left their country to escape the resuits of their own misdeeds, 
it is obvious a proportionate increase is made to the classes 
who specially require police supervision. The Police establish- 
: went during the year consisted of 5,634 Imperial Police of all 
grades, costing Us. 11,07,990 and 579 Municipal Police, paid from 
local funds, costing Rs. 1,23,350. The charge for Police was less 
than ten per cent, of the Imperial revenue ; thus the population 
paid for the protection of person, and property during the 
•year as nearly as possible, one shilling per head, Excluding 
the Police employed over jails and treasuries, the charge of 
each. Policeman, in the districts, consisted of nineteen square 
miles and 484 people; while iu the towns there was an 
average of one Policeman to 44^ of the population. . One of 
!$*. gwai. difficulties which the. Police, hayA to deal with, iu 
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B irma„ i;? tho prevalence of cattle theft. It is the crime which 
more than nuy other perhaps affects the people at large, after 
the more violent crime of dacoity ; it is very satisfactory to 
find that it decreased from 1,358 to. 847 cases, or 37 per 
cent. In this thinly populated country, where the cattle are 
turned loose into the jungles, it is a crime easily committed, 
and the high price of cattle in the neighbourhood of Rangoon 
offers a great inducement to its commission. 

The Inspector General of Police urged strongly the neces- 
. sity of some revision, as regards its application to Bri- 
tish Burma, of the present Gambling Act. . Ho pointed out 
that while in 18(56, the year before the introduction of tho 
Act, the Police brought up 1,382 cases of gambling and ob- 
tained convictions against (5,970 persons, during 1871 they 
only brought up 533 cases and obtained convictions against 
2,397 persons. 'L'liis diminution of cases brought up was uot 
duo to a reduction in tho amount of crime, for undoubtedly 
gambling is much more largely indulged in now than in 1800, 
but it cannot bo reached by the present law. Gambling is pe- 
culiarly attractive and at the same time hurtful to the Bun nan 
population ; when a Burman can join in it lie will do so and 
the effect is so demoralizing and pernicious that among the 
Magistracy it is almost an axiom of criminal administration, 
that prevalence of gambling means prevalence' of crime. 
There had been, during the previous two years, considera- 
ble excitement regarding the proposed erection by the King 
of Burma, of a lltee, or gold umbrella ou the Shwe-dagou 
Pagoda at Rangoon. It so affected tho public mind that iu 
1870, the then Chief Commissioner, General Fytclre, asked His 
Majesty to postpone the ceremony. In November 1871, how- 
ever, it took place; the umbrella was sent down and made 
over, by the Chief Commissioner to the elders of the town and 
erected with great ceremony and rejoicing, Notwithstanding 
the excitement which prevailed, the Police arrangements were . 
excellent and with the population of the town of Rangoon, 
temporarily doubled for weeks by the influx of people coming 
to see the raising of the lltee, crime was iu no way increased, 
and order was admirably preserved. It was a common remark 
among the people, that they were able to go about in? the im-j 
mense crowd withoitjb fear, wearing their jewels. 

In addition to those policemen who left the force voluntarily, 
421 men were dismissed for misconduct; this is an improvement 
on the previous year, when from a "smaller establishment, 4.73 
men were" discharged. The desertions numbered §1. Of tho 
officers (mcltffllng sergeants pii Kb. 
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Europeans or Eurasians, 48 Mahomcdans, 22 Hindoos, 342 Bur- 
eaus and 18 of other indigenous races. 

Ooorg. 

The strength of the regular or Town Police, consisting of 24 
peons and two duffedars, remained the same as in the previous 
year. The. district police comprised 3,818 jumma ryots who re- 
ceived no money payment but held laud on reduced assessment 
in consideration of the performance of police duties. There was 
one policeman to every half square 'mile and to every 29- 
persons. 

Mysore. 

The establishment throughout Mysore of new Police arrange- 
ments based on the Village system, having been approved and 
ordered by the Government of India, the requisite inquiries, in 
view to its introduction into each District as the settlement 
is completed therein, were carried on during the latter portion 
of the year. The measure was to be finally adopted in the Chitul- 
droog District by 1872-73. In the meantime active efforts weie 
made in all the other Districts, to render the present Police more 
efficient and to prepare it, as far as might be possible, for 
the 'contemplated change. As the restoration of the Vil- 
lage Police, which is an essential part of the scheme, can, 
however, Only be carried out as tlie settlement progresses, 
considerable delay must unavoidably occur before tbe new 
system will be adopted in its integrity throughout the Province. 
The reformed Police in the Bangalore District, including tho 
Town and Cantonment, numbered l,03(i men of all ranks; the 
actual cost of its maintenance during the year, under all 
heads, being Rs. 1,43,091, The proportion of Police to area and 
population was one constable to every 4 square miles and 
844 persons, as regarded the District ; and 15 constables to 
every square mile and one constable to every 322 persons 
in the Town and Cantonment. The actual cost of the force 
per head of population was three annas and 2f pies. The 
tin-reformed Police of the remaining seven Districts number- 
ed 45,950 men maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,89,238,. being at 
the annual rate of one anna aud nine pie per head of po- 
' pnlation, and in tbe proportion of one Policeman to every 
623 persons and 4'08 square miles. The Village Police 
aggregated 27,399 men, maintained at a cost of Rs. 
2,49,340 ; but their numbers are far from complete and 
their condition is one of goneral inefficiency. It is intended 
that; as the survey,;; settlement of each talook progresses, tho 
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Village .Police and servants shall also be revised and tlieir emo- 
luments* fixed and adjusted. The importance of restoring 
this class of Police to a condition of usefulness can hardly 
be over-estimated in the case of a State like Mysore, destined to 
bo again placed under a native Government, 

Berar. 

* , ■ ■ 

The Police force of this Province consisted in all of 2,(132 
men, who, excluding the European Officers, were distributed as 
follows : — 

Provincial Police Mt 7.7 2,242 

Municipal do, ... ... M# 323 

llailway do. ... ... ... 63 

Two head constables and 8 constables represented the slight 
increase in strength that took place during the year. There 
was one Policeman to every S33 persons and to 1\ square miles. 
The total cost of the Force was Es. 4,01,746, of which Rs. 
48,828 was defrayed from municipal funds and the remainder 
from the provincial revenue. The cost per head of population 
was about 3 annas 4| pies. The difficulty of enlisting 
good material for the Police in Berar continued. Recruit- 
ing is now, under orders of Government, confined to the 
Province itself, a rule which, it is said, will operate towards 
increasing the proportion of Mahomedans in the force, as 
they offer themselves for enlistment more readily than the 
Hindoos. Of the members of the Force, as it stood on 1st 
January 1871, 61 per cent, were Hindoos and 37 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The conviction evidently gained strength with 
Police officers that the village authorities can be made of the 
greatest use in assisting the police in detecting crime ; and dur- 
ing the year, many patois and other villagers were brought to 
the favourable notice of District Magistrates** - 
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CHAPTER Vfi 

JAILS. 

Bengal* 

Sir George Campbell gave great attention^, the management 
of the Bengal Jails in 1871. Much had been achieved in a right 
direction by Dr. Mouat, but the Lieutenant Governor fun ml 
many defects in that officer’s system. Not only had all parti- 
tions been removed from the jails, but the buildings themselves 
were either of an antiquated or of a very rude and imperfect 
character. It astonished the Lieutenant Governor, who had 
seen the largo sums devoted to building jails in other provinces, 
and the large steps in advance made in this respect, to find Hint 
there was not in Bengal a single modern jail of any kind, while 
the central jails, which had been begun, had made very little 
progress. Sir George Campbell- set himself to make the system 
as good as the means at his disposal permitted. The central jails 
' lie actively pressed on, sparing no money which could be spent af- 
ter carefully revising the plans. A vacancy having occurred in the 
office of Inspector-General of Jails, owing to the lamented death 
of Dr. Fawcus, a most meritorious officer, he took the opportu- 
nity* to appoint to the post an officer of judicial experience, 
Mr, Ilecly, and specially to charge him with some important 
reforms. 

Manufactures and finance had obtained an inordinate share 
of attention. The penal object of imprisonment had been to 
a great extent overlooked., specially in the case of short-term 
prisoners. The want of this was most marked in the case 
of lock-ups, where petty misdemeanants were simply detained 
and fed and brought under no discipline worthy of the name. 
In the larger jails, a skilful workman was at once exempted 
from much of th'dNbardsliip of his position. Educated prisoneis 
had easy lives, writing in the jail offices with but too many 
.* opportunities of underhand profit. Classification impos- 
sible. The paid warders were utterly without di&^jii-ie, and 
effective control Prisoners* labour AValls^metimes 
municipalities and private persons, tp the great 
/ detriment of discipline. The arrangements for |j|d separation 
pf; nn<Jet‘*trial prisoners, a ^tnost important pbihv Verfe- ihsuffi- 
r client in the extreme. Then, again/ the charge df jails had 
jyitbm the last few years been made over to the inedicul officers 
in charge of sUtipn*^^ inqiur$^|^ ual 

fitness fbr ^uch ^ "serious charge. Ghangiltg %^t|m r .tlie 



Lioutcnjmfc Governor made the Magistrate of the district tlio 
oliicer ultimately responsible for the proper management of 
a district jail, allowing him to recommend for the immediate 
charge either the medical officer or any of his magisterial sub- 
ordinates, according to the special fitness of the man for the 
work required, ■ 

The subjoined table gives a summary of the sanitary results 
for the whole year 



1SG9, 

1870. 

1871. 

j Average population 

10,087 

18,701 

17,602 

' Admissions on account of sickness 

25,317 

21,!>3S 

21,405 

Average sick 

720*02 

650 83 

660 *0 L 

Percentage of admissions to popu- 
lation ... ... ... j 

133-00 

117*30 

121*40 

Average sick per cent, of average 
population ••• ... 

4 0 

3*48 

3*73 

Deaths ... ... 

1,001 

844 

718 

Death rate to 100 prisoners 

i 

5 24 

4*51 

4 05 


The new scale of diet for Europeans and Eurasians, recom- 
mended by Di\ Mount, and which was finally sanctioned in July 
1870, was found too full for prisoners working in cells or at se- 
dentary occupations, and a plan for cell diet, on the scale noted 
below was accordingly drawn out, and the sanction of Govern- 
ment obtained to its substitution for the ordinary European diet. 
The prisoners, it is said, lose weight under it, but not health, 
and at the beginning of the year under review the diet was sanc- 
tioned permanently for refractory European prisoners. 

DIET. 


Modified scale of cell diet for such European, American and Eurasian pri* 
toners as may bo refractory. 


... ~ 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

w — ----- 

Supper. 

Milk ... *8 oz. 

mead 4 ,) 

Soojee 2 ,, 

Sugar- „ 

Meat (with bone, un- 
cooked) ... 8 oz. 

Vegetables ... 8 

bftlt ... ... ^ ,, 

Soojee 

Bread 

Sugar 

2 oz. 

4 „ 

1 ii,.. 

Soojee and niiffc to be 
cooked together wi th 
water to make apiufc 
of gruel. ... 

Beef to be issued 5 times a 
week, mutton twice a 
week. Meat and vegeta- 
bles to be cooked together 
as broth. Vegetables to 
be rice, pnions, Ac. 

Soojee to be bbite<|| 
with water to mak$^ 
one pint of gruel, V; 
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The following are the jails which contained the largest number 
of civil prisoners : — 


Daily average. Dally average . 

1. Presidency (Natives) ... 32 23 6. A lipore (Natives) ... 6-17 

2. Dacca v.. , ... b'Ht 7. Moughyr ... ... O’Ol 

8 . Diuagepore ... 6*55 8 . Tirhoot ... ... 4*97 

4, Bhaugulpore ... 6*43 9. Cuttack ... ... 488 

Gya ... ... 6 ‘25 10. Sylhet ... 4 45 


Female prisoners are kept strictly aloof from the male pri- 
soners in all but a very few of the most remote jails, where there 
is no separate ward for them. In the night they are of course 
kept in a separate ward. A full jail establishment consists of a 
superintendent, jailor, deputy jailor, paid turnkey establishment, 
police or special guards, clerk or writer, convict warder and 
work overseer establishment. The paid warders of jails, or 
turnkeys, form the worst feature of the establishment ; they 
are totally undisciplined, were until lately without uniform, and 
Were employed on miscellaneous duties without rule or method. 

The following statement shows the total cost of the Bengal Jails 
in 1871, exclusive of the cost of raw materials for manufacture: — 

9 ■ 

Expenditure of 1871. 


Jail Department. Jails. Look-ups. Total. 

Es. Es. Es. 

Supervision ' 77. 77. 84,548 ....... 34,518 

Establishment ... 2,42,462 20.2/5 2,62,737 

ltations ... ... ... 4,5 6,048 35,157 , 4,91,205 

Hospital charges ... ... 22.299 302 22,601 

Clothing 63,367 1,116 64,483 

Contingencies ... ... 43.332 5,979 49,311 

Petty repairs : ... 26,682 2,840 29,482 

Police Departments, ... 1,65.568 31,052 ' 1,96,620 

Department of Public Works. 

Original works ; 1,14,934 3,208 1,18,142 

Repair* ... 47,810 3,661 ’ 61,477 


Total’ ... 12,17,056 1,03,550 ,18.20,606 



The following shows the cost per prisoner under ea,ch head 
%tS compared with that in the North-Western, provinces ; the net 
'difference in favour of the North-Western . J?rofinces is Bs. 
, 10 - 16 - 4 , $0 ' ' * 



Jails, 



Cost per head of convicted prisoners . 


! Rations ... .... - 

; Hixed establishment ... 
i K.xtra „ 

, L’viiice guard : 

i Hospital w K 

lotblng- ... 

! Coutingenciea 


Bengal, 1671. 

S.-W, Proviu- 
ces, 1870. 

Difference 
in favour ot 
Bengal. 

Difference 
in favour of 
N.-W. Provin 
ces. 

ftB. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Bs. As. P. 

26 0 8 

19 8 6 


6 8 2 

13 6 7 

12 3 0 


13 7 

0 5 9 

3 8 8 

S' 2 11 

... 

0 4 3 

8 8 2 

... 

5 12 1 

14 9 

0 13 10 

... 

0 0 11 

3 12 1 

3 10 10 

... 

0 13 

2 7 7 

2 5 4 

... 

0 2 3 

56 9 & 

45 10 4 


14 2 3 


faetnres, including tbe Alipore Mills and Press, of Rs. 2,7 J, 489 
leaving the net cost of tile Jails Rs. 10,47,117. 

Madras- 

Tlie daily average number of prisoners of all classes was: 
9,364, or 267 fewer than the average for the preceding year. 
Daily Average Number of Prisoners* 



Number and mode of Disposal of all Inmates of Jails in the Madras 

Presidency . ' . 



Remaining Slat December 1870 
Received during t£e year ... 

V' 

/Total population 

Transported beydtid iea ^ ... 

Transferred to other Jails ... 

Do. Lunatic asylums ... 
Convicted .*. ' . • iV’.y *•* ■; 

Released r ; _*%.•" ••• 

JflHC ‘1 ped . ■ " • . •••• 

Died m. • 

Executed ... • . " .«*;/ *• \ > ***; . ‘ — 
Remaining on 31st December 18/1 ... 


... 21,522 


20 15$ *' 295 

05 2,635 2,232 


115 2,798 2,527 
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Madras. 


Of 19,459 convicts in prison during the year, 74?. per cent. 
■were Hindoos, 7| pel 1 cent. Mahomed an s, 3£ per cent. C'liristiiins 
and 14| per cent. Pariahs and Chucklers. The proportion of 
convicts under 1 6 years of age (260) was 1J per cent., of those 
between 16 and 40 years (15,249) 78£ percent., of those between 
40 and; 60 years (3,606) '18$ per cent. those above 00 
years of age (324) IS]- per cent. ■ 

The 'great majority of the male convicts consisted, as usual, 
of labourers (7,186) and of agriculturists (6,254), the former chos 
composing 37 and the latter 32, per cent, of the jail 
population; Shopkeepers and professionals (1,006) were in i ho 
proportion of 5 per cent. ; Government servants (831 ) in that 
of 4£ per cent. ; arlizans (089), domestic servants (029) and 
persons without occupation (593) from 3 to per cent. ; and 
persons of independent means (10 2) about § per cent. Of 1,1 32 
female convicts, more than three-fourths Were married (874), 
10* per cent, were unmarried (119,) and 12J per cent, were 
prostitutes. 

The table below gives an abstract of the offences and punish- 
ments awarded : — 


Offences and Punishments. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

* 

OJJ'ences. 


1 5 


! 

1 5 ; 

Criminal offences 

... 

1,170 

20 

3,1 :?*.» i 

Wilful disobedience ... ... 


U'2 

20 

* 1 ~ i 

Assaulter criminal force 

... 

125 

41 

366 : 

Insulting or threatening language 

... . 

. m 

■' 48 

650 ! 

ludecent or disorderly behaviour 

... 

- 76 

' 3 

78 j 

Wilfully disabling themselves for labour 

... 

241 

1 

242 | 

Contumacious refusal to work ... 

... 

o 


2 l 

Filing pr cutting iron bars 

... 

i,io5 

34 

1,34.1 | 

Idleness or negligence at work ... 

... 

m 

27 

248 | 

Wilful mismanagement of work ... 

• •• 

247 

5 

252 

Wilful damage to prison property 
Conspiring to escape, &c. ... 

... 

. 413 

12 

465 

Totai... 

4,402 

220 

4 ,622 

Punityienti. 

Separate confinement ■ 


355 

27 

18*2 

Confinement in. irons"... 

• ... 

10 

... 

! ]») ; 

Close eonttnethent With reduced diet 


3,066 

179 

3.245 

i;i.rporal punishment ... ... 

,. ... 

2,050 

... 

2,050 

Additionahimprisonment ... 

1 

35 

... 

15 

1 Reduction ami forfeiture of good conduct marks 

435 

' 5 : 

440 

Other punishments 

.. 

71 

9 

fed 


Total... 

4,402 

220 

4,022 


Of the total nurnbe* of convicts in confinement during the year, 
1,289 were taught after their admissiop to read and write well ; 
5$, 393 learned to read and write a little. The cost of jails in 
the interior, exclusive of guards and buildipgd^ w ^’®' 8 t 5,63,614, 

jand that of the^/Hadras Penitentiary-Rst 88;349, a decrease 
olM 44,514 in tl^paee of the formbr, and bf Rs) 3,4Sl6 in that of 








Jails . 
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the latter, as compared with the cost for the previous year. The 
decrease* was chiefly in the item of rations, in which a saving of 
1U. 35,13 i was effected. 

The average estimated monthly earnings per head under each, 
of the branches of prison industry were ; — 

* Average Estimated Earnings. 

Branofc Of industry. * per head per month. 

/■*...■ . ■■ . . • ' ■ hs. A. P. 

Jail service ... ... ... 4 1 0 

Paulding and repairing Jail ... ... 3 0 0* - 

Grinding grain and making clothi ug or other 

articles for prison use ... ... 3 3 0^ 

Employment ou roads ...3 7 0. 

Jail garden ... ... ... 1 13 0 

Manufactories ... 3 5 9 

The health of the prisoners Was very good. The per- 
centage of admissions and of daily sick was somewhat 
higher than it was duritig 1870, but the death-rate was lower 
than it has ever been, viz., 1*64 percent, of daily average 
strength including deaths from all causes. The following table 
shows the death rates for the last 10 years, all classes of prison- 
ers being included ; — 


Years. 

v*.- 

i 

(S 

to 

CD 

CO 

vs 

CD 

*1 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CD 

CO 

CO 

1S66-67. 

s 

CD 

CO 

r* 

ai 

CD 

09 

g. 

o 

CD . 
CO 

1870. 

CO 

r-( 

i-itio per emir, of flail y 
average strength. 

8 94 

10*99 

1270 

11*26 

a-5c 

4-21 

8*61 

4 08 

274 

1-84 


The number of foreign convicts at the close of the year was 
145. Of these 44 were Chinese, 32 Malays and 69 Burmese.. 


North-Western Provinces' 


There are in the North-Western Provinces six Central Jails,; 
to which, long-lgrm prisoners are drafted, 33 District Jails, mostly 
tenanted by short* term, prisoners and 2 2^0 ck- ups for persons 
under trial. Accommodation is provided for 20,468 prisoner^,; 
but the average daily number conlined during the year was only 
15,962; the total number of prisoners was 58,419. The pros- 
perity and comparative cheapness of food during the last two 
years’ did ■ .jdhuch to empty the jails of the large population: 
that was ^jSvetx to crime by the scarcity of 1868-69. The total 
cost per heid H,s. 42-10-0. Of the prisoners, 3,671, or 24*2 ppe - 
cent., were employed in manufactures and the cash result of their 
labour was a payment of Ets, 70,260 into the Government Treaty 
sury.- health .of the prisoners was slightly better than 

previous! ^fears^Tliei^ were 662 , deaths*^ or per cent, joi" 
jail population* ‘- Of these deaths more six 

. S S 2 . 
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Forth- Western Provinces. 


jails, the conditions of which appear to be peculiarly unfavour- 
able to life, though the most careful research has beeu unable 
to fix ou any remediable cause. 

The number of persons arrested and placed in jail during the 
last five years has been ; — ■ : . 

.'iWv'. ... ... 28.42*. I 1870 ... 84 297 

1668,*,.. ... ' ... 84,208 1871 31.317 

■' -• ■ - ... 43,211 ( ■ -///;: vr i 

Thus tbb Criminality of 1871 falls below that of every year sin co 
the famine, though it has not yet sunk back to that of 18(i7. 
The jail population at the beginning of each of five years 
has been :— ■ .... . 

lat January, 1868 ... 14.260 1st January, 1871 ... 10.157 

Ditto, 1869 ... 16 216 Ditto, 1872 ... 16,762 

Ditto, 1870 ... 18 621 ; $■. 

These figures indicate that some of the criminals of the famine 
were still within the jails, though in most cases their sentences 
had expired. The same conclusion is borne out by comparing the 
daily average strength of the same years :■ — 

1867 ... ... 14 750 1870 ... ... 17.707 

1868 ... ... 15.279 1871 ... ! ... 16 962 

'1869 ... 18,133 

The fact that , the average daily number is less than the jail 
population at the commencement of 1871, and more than t ho 
population at the end, shows that a gradual emptying of the jails 
is taking place. 

The following abstract exhibits the number and disposal of 
the convicts during the year : — 


Remained in confinement on let January, ... 
Imprisoned during tho year, ... 

Met population, ... 

Received from other jails to undergo sentence, 
Received from <tber jails in transit for tram* 
portation, &c., en nute to other jails, 


Transferred to other jails to undergo sentence, ... 
Transferred to other jails, for transportation be- 
yond Bea«, &c., ... ... ... 

Transported beyond seas, ... — ■ 

^ released on appeal, ... ... 

Released on expiry of sentence, yV : - ••• 

Released on payment of fine, ' ... 

Released by Government order on account of 
sickness, ... . «v.ivv>- TW.. : - . 

Released hy Government order for good conduct, 
Transferred to lurm tic asylums, ... 

Executed, ... / v • •&'?'.'! ' - ■ , H ' 

Died.... ... V-^. 

Remaining on 81st Deoember ... 

Daily average number of prisoners, ... - 


Male. 

Female. 

17,700 

881 

24 606 

3,548 

4--VHI6 

2,379 

4,697 

176 

244 

26 

47.837 

2,581 

4,630 

17d 

208 

25 

123 

18 

1.073 

•• . n 


‘ • w 



m;.: 

47- 

• 4 

>7 :• ' 2 

'• . .74 

5 r& 

844 

jSL *i 

15.371 


16,800*50 

■ : 
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1379. 

1871. 






' 

827 

-TT 




2 *,578 

1.903 

••• 

... 



9,594 

8 290 

§ t 




2,978 

2,441 

tl( 

... 



1,118 

u:n 

• 




2,764 

2,134 



Ilk 


2,i5» 

1.858 

■ 

'■ ... 



i l ,sS l O 

l,n. r >l 

1,179 


Of the net criminal population (10,380) 38,309 wore men 
mv.l 2,0 T 1 women. As regards religion, 67 per cent, were 
Hindoos, 1S£ per cent. Mahomedans, and 14 per cent, belonged 
to other forms of religion. Ninety-seven Christians, of whom 
33 were Europeans, were imprisoned agaiu st 106 in 1*870. The 
previous occupation of* convicts in 1871 as compared with 1870 
is thus shown ■ > v / 


Of independent property 
Agriculturists ... 

I labourers 

shopkeepettuand traders 

Aitizans 

I lumioBtio servants 
riolessionul 
' Ooverrmieut servants 
No occupation 


ment servants formed a larger proportion to the entire number 
of the profession than was found in any other class. The num- 
ber of Juveniles imprisoned was 546 males and 36 females. Of 
a daily average number of 15,962 prisoners, the number under 
instruction was 6,662. 

On the night of the 6tfc September a serious and daring out- 
break took place in the Bareilly Jail. An injudicious order given by 
the officiating' Superintendent for the removal of the“janeo” 
threads, to the wearing of which high caste Hindoos attach a religi- 
ous significance, had excited a disturbed feeling ; and this was 
taken ad van tage%f by certain Mahomedan prisoners to gain over 
the Hindoos to the project of forcing the jail. Only the prison- 
ers in one barrack, most of whom were under , sentence of 
transportation, joined in the conspiracy. Aided by the dark- 
ness of the night, and by the fact that the inner walls surround- 
ing the block of barracks had been destroyed in two places by 
the excessive rain, about fifty prisoners succeeded in gaining the 
outer wall of the jail. They had armed themselves with portions!' 
of the weaving looms stored for the night in the central yard, 
which served the purpose of dangerous clubs; and of these 
they.':xnade^UBe in their struggle with a much smaller body pf 
warders, .who attempted to hinder them while they were eildea^ 
vouring tebatter bpen a wicket gate. Meanwhile the Jailor, lend- 
ing a. ism^Ivp^fy of the Police guard outside, entered the jail with 
the " remain#*^ ; The • figures of prisoners were descried thr^j|h 
the ‘‘dafrj^ess •.:&£ the . act of esc^pip^ over 
which tfce both from ou tsi de apd insid e the jail fired#; 

The ^nsdiers were repeatedly called o 

and it was not until two more volleys hm ;been fired that they 
could be secured. This outbreak was riot attributable to’ any 
want of d|scipline ; and the prompt manner in which it was 
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put down by the Police guard, aided by the watchmen and ('a 
satisfactory feature) the prisoner- warders (themselves eonvicis) 
received especial praise and reward from the Lieuteuaut Gover- 
nor. What was especially remarkable in this daring attempt to 
escape wa& the use made by the c&nvicts of . the manufacturing 
machinery, the looms supplying them with effective staves. 

The miuor offences against jail discipline. were of the ordinary 
class, possession of tobacco or forbidden articles and neglect- 
ing ,w^ the most frequent. But the two ’years cannot 

easily be compared, as the offences are now classified according 
to the clauses of Section 47 of the Prisons' Act, under which 
the Superintendent punishes. The punishments inflicted are 
shown below. The offences committed by. pr mnkus Maud 
in the ratio of 57 to the prison population, being 2o percent, 
move than in the previous year. / • ' . 


Punishments. 

1871. 

1870. 

Committed , ... 



• • I 

3 

Kxuu imprisonment ... 


... 

50 

16 

Flogging under 10 stripes 

• • • 

•• . 

495 

493 

I) i tto 1 0 t o 2 0 d i i to ... 

..« 

Mi. 

447 

3h9 

Di to 20 to 30 ditto ... 

• •• 

• •• 

95 

58 

Solitary confinement ... 

• M 


442 » 

304 

K eduction of good marks 

• M 


• • • 

141 

Ditto of difcro diet ... 

.. * 

• M 

: 514 

3i3 

Confinement, in irons ... 


... i 

194 . 

»•« 

Hard labour 

•ii 


72 

• • • 

Other punishments 

... 


... 

412 

Total 

im . i i ■ .i * ■ i 

... 

• t • 

2.319 

*2,158 


The total cost of the jail department amounted to Jis. 
6,80,921V or less by Us. 1,21,090 than in the previous year. Tiio 
average cost per head under each item is shown below 


V r. 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1871. 

1870. 


Es, 

As. P. 

Es. 

As. 

p. 

Rations ” 

15 

2 

19 

5 

1 

Fixed Establishment ■ .i> 

13 

8 ■, 54 & 

12 

.8 

r+y. 

3 

•Police 'Guard 

3 

13 If. 

vi*'-' , 8 

5 

■, ... 

4. 

0 111 

$ 

7 

7 

■ i$$spital Charges,' ^.£0$ 

0 

11 44 s 

•v-o 

13 

3 

. .jGSJgtJUug 

V. 3 

4 Of 

■ f3 : 

11 

2 


2 

i n 

" ' ‘ <!* V. 


5 


::l; &*** 
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The aettial earnings of ihe prisoners in 1870 were Rs. 92,5f.(), 
but durhig the year under review they fell short of that fig tiro 
by Us. 4().48:i. r ilie health of the jails was on the whole better 
than in 1870. The average number of sick was 445, against 
411) in 1870; 60 2 deaths occurred, or T47 percent, of tlie-.tolal 
population, against B7 6, or T72 per cent., in 1870, and 777 in 
IB 69. “ 

* Pur j ab- . .yy 

The number of jails in the Punjab in 1871 was 84 Of these 
two were central, three divisional, one extramural and the rest 
district jails.- -Of the total convict population during the year, 
1) 7 1 per cent, were re-convicted prisoners. Of these, 70 per 
rout, had been convicted once previously, IS per ctnfr. 
twice previously and 12 per cent, more than twice. Of 
re-convictions, 43'78 per cent, were for ' -offences of the same 
class as those previously committed and 5d*22 per cent, for 
offences of a different class. 

The mortality was 2*72 per cent. There were no emeufes dur- 
ing the year. Thirty-one per cent, of the prisoners were uyder, 
instruction. The following statement exhibits the value of the 
prisoners’ labour, as compared with the previous year 

1U. I?8. 

1871. 1*S70. 

Cash profits on jail manufactures V.7. ... 87,191 71,950 

Earnings of prisoners employed on extra mural work at 

Uupar... ... ... 18,621 6,643 

Value of prisoners’ labour employed in constructing or 
repairing* jail buildi»g9 ... ... " ... S9 } 235 89,044 

Value of prisoners 1 labour employed on roads. &o.> , 
by the Fubiio Works Department or by Muni* ;*:yy ; * : 
cipalities : , yy ... ... ... ...• -: v ' 

Value of pri softer*’ labour in grinding wheat, making •*; '.r * 

clothing, &c., for prison use ... ' 40,663 V ‘23,SS0 

Estimated value of convict labour employed on menial 
jail duties .. ... ... ... 65.462 65,860 

Value of vegetables grown in jail gardens 11,561 10,650 

Total ... 3,22,374 2,82,624 


The total expenditure was T?s. 7,68,712 against Rs. 8,11,106 
in 1870. The number ot inmates of the Lahore /I hiiggee 
School of Industry was 114, consisting of 20 approvers, 26 wp* 
men, 33^bpys a and 2i) girls, or 15 in all more than the 
number iclose ; : of the previous year. The increase was 

among ..^w'fiaiuiiSes of the appro^eva^lS births having occurred 
duribg the year.^ The. cost of the establishment was Rs, £,032. 

‘-.Bombay* r- 

The total nuniber of- prisoners in the : jails pf,thjs.Proyinco 
during 1871 ^19,784, as compared m 187w;>!Th9 : 
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new admissions during 1871 and 1870 were, respectively, 
12,93(5 and 12,857, although there were 500 more persons iu 
jail during 1871 than in 1870; the average strength for the 
former year... was 6,805 and for the latter 6,817. This would 
lead to the inference that the '•sentences were on an average 
shorter m l 871 than in 1870. There does not seem to have 
been any noticeable increase of crime, as the admissions for 
1870 #h $ 1871 are nearly the samejbut (The detaile|i; Statements 
of the Annual Report show there was a large increase' in ad m is- 
sions in the Deccan and Kliatuleish zillas, the balance being 
maintained by a corresponding decrease in Sindh. There were 
54 Europeans in confinement duriug 1871, as compared with 69 
in 1870 and 267 in 1869. There has been an, annual 
increase in the number executed for the past 5 years, the 
numbers being- — for 1867-68, - 38 ; for 1868-69, 43; for 
18G9, 49; for 1870, 56 ; and for 1871, 62. Of the male pri- 
soners admitted into jail during the year, 1 1,254 could neither 
read nor 1 write, 574 could read or write a little and 226 only 
were able to read and write well. A li the female prisoners ad- 
mitted were Totally uneducated, with the exception of 1 at 
Karwar, who is stated to have been able to read aud write a little ; 
740 male prisoners learned during the year to read and write 
a little and 192 to read and write well. No better results can 
be anticipated Under the present system. 

The following table gives the number and disposal of uuder- 
tri&l prisoners during 1871 aud 1870 ; 




1870. 



1571. 



Male3. 

Femalei? 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number remaining at the last 



■ , ■ 


■ ' ' 


day of the previous year ... 

; N umber received during" the 

m 

15 

192 

148 

;• . 17 

105 

year " ... 

2,563 

- 157 

2,710 


164 

8,173 

Total Population ... 

2.730 

172 

2 002 

8,157 

181 

3,338 

Daily average Number ... 

343 

9 

152 

167 

*13 

K 17o 

Released during the year 

' 1,328 

7o 

MPfP: 

■1 . • 

1-649 

'•V>|^85 

1,634 

Convicted and sentenced ' 

1,22S 

82 

1,810 

IMS 


1,422 

Transferred, &c. 

31 

■ 3 




k-\: 83 

Escaped. • ... •• , 

vmS. 





K.- 

... 

Number remaining at fee end 


i&v ■ 


Hg* 


•’ ' 5 

of .the year , .... 

j ;j'\ ip' ' 

148 

-/f'Cr 17 

165 



194 


2 7ft0 

. o V 172 

m 


* ■»:' . 

3,338 
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linnet 10 " IUS taWe 6h0WS the S ros s and net cost of miiinte- 


Ditto 


Nations 

Cost per prisoner * 

Fixed establishment ... 

Cost per prisoner 
Extra establishment 
Cost per prisoner 

Cuards, Military or Police ! * 

Cost per prisoner ... ** 

„ Total 

Cost per prisoner 

| Hospital charges r ,.. 

| Cost per prisoner ,,, 

I Clothing ... (M * 

| Cost per prisoner ... 

j Contingencies ... ' 

| Cost per prisoner 

i Cross cost of maintenance ... 

j Cross cost per prisoner . ... 

j Deduct Cash receipts remitted into 
i Treasury : 

Net total cost of maintenance ... 
Nut cost per prisoner ... 


The estimated 
2,78,302, against 
the two ) T ears, with 


17 1 

U5 1870. 

. 1871. 

Eg. A. P. 

Eg. A, P. 

2,71523 4 8 

1 40 4 4 

2,46,215 9 1 
30 2 11 

1, 37,462 7 8 
20 2 8 
9,621 1 8 
10 7 
1,39,127 11 4 
20 6 6 

1,33,868 3 5 

19 10 9 
9,574 7 1 
, . 16 6 
1,33)691 12 1 

19 15 1 

2,80,211 4 8 
| 41 15 9 

2,79,134 6 7 

41 0 4 

15,404 5 9 

2 4 2 
S3, 872 IS 4 

4 15 6 
31,006 9 7 
{ 4 10 2 

' 14,283~4'T 

2 17 
30,906 8 6 
■488 
29,070 3 8 , 

* 4 ‘ « . 

6,41,018 6 0 

94 1 u 

6,00,210 0 6 

88 3 8 : 

67,238 10 3 

94.785 12 11 

5,74,379 11 9 

84 4 1 

5,05,424 3 7 _ 

* V /* 4 4 4 
— ^ — 


value of prison 

Bs. 2,79,218-10-0; the aggregate resuftafS ' 
T“ v ,v*1i " ltU „" earJ y the sarae daily average strength 
show little difference. Ihere was, however, a larger sickness and - 
iiiortahty, but as the daily average sick was in excess of 
' lat in ... ,14*70, though the "hospital admissions were nearly the 
same, it may be assumed that the cases generally were not ea t 
amenable to treatment The total number of prisoners confined ; 
in the House of Correction in 1871 was 1,085, or 879 Jess thah 
in the pyeyipus year. Of this number, 450 were Europeans ' ' 
and Eurasians and 685 Natives. The total charges for th ef A 
maintenance of the prison in 1871 amounted to its. 50.162 ak ® 

Smdk-Vhexe.vM a decrease in : 

bmdh jails ? aud|gip: m the daily average strength. ■ The number • 
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admitted, was 2,665, or 567 less than in 1870. As in the preced- 
ing j' ear the greatest mortality was in the Sindli jails, in 
which 98 of the 191 deaths for the entire Presidency occurred. 

\0>\ ‘ .* Onah. 

, Thy convict population of this Province was provided for in 
one "^central prison, five first-class, two second. foiir third and 
one’.^O^t^rdass jails — in all thirteen. Excluding those receiv- 
ed from other jails, this population was ;; : r' 


In 1869, .. 

Ml 

*»» 

til * 

38,750 

1870, 

• M 

•«* 

Ml 

18.873 

1871. 

\ • 

... 

HI • 

16,658 

Of a convict population of 10,658 prisoners there 

were : — 


1870/'; 

Per cent. 

1871. 

Percent, 

Christiana 

9 

0-05 

10 

0*()6 

Mahomedans 

3,552 / 

33 66 

3.815 

39*9 

Hindoos 

13,317 

78*90 

12,059 

7*2*39 

All other Classes, 

400 

2*37 •„ 

1,274 

7*64 


Excluding additions, alterations and repairs, tlio total cost of 
Rs. 2,81,1 21-16-9, or of Rs. 3G-15-S per head of average streugtli 
was made up as follows : — 

Total cost. Per cent. Per head. 

- 1870. 1871. - 1870. 1871. 1870. 1871. 



I?b. As. 

P. Pa As. 

P. 



I Is. As. 

P. 

Ps. 

Aft. 

P. 

Pat Jons 
Fixed es- 

1,11,931 9 

1 

0 78,605 

5 

4 

41 00 

,.84 '01 

16 

11 

0 

12 

9 

3 

tablish. 

went 

5 60,089 1 

10 54,397 

5 

3 

1862 

h; 23*53 

,^:7_ 

7 

5 

8 

11 

3 

P>1 i-'oi'i 

f 60,21^ 3 

2 49,204 

1 

5 

18 66 

21 28 


7 

9 

7 

14 

0 

'■®xtta:et#.' 

nient, ] 

E : :<?*&** ? • : ,■ 

■ 32,047 1 

I-.,- 

4 26,559 

0 

4 

11*91 

11*49 

4 

12 

5 

4 

4 

0 

JJospital j 
. charges, j 
Clothing,,. 

t 4.001 s 

1 3,884 

6 

0 

1 *48 

1 68 

0 

9 

6 

' «* 

» 0 

9 10 

. 10,438 12 11 8,287 

14 

9 

3*87 

3 58 

•j. 1 

9 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Con tiny j 
geheies, j 

! 10,326 14 

7 10,228 

9 

8 

3*83 

4 42 

, 1 : 

8 

t 

l 

10 

2 

oGrand j 
total* .; • j 

• 2, 69,052 7 

112 , 81,121 10 

9 


■ vV 

io 

1 

S 

36 

15 

8 


-The average cost of dieting each prisoner fell from Rs. lO-ll-O 
| to 12-9-3. The estimated earnings of the prisoners Aeh teheed to 
^labour wore Rs. I,22;7i0-14i*0 and the average ^arhjj^pbr head 
I" Were' Rs; 20- 9-0 as compared with R^ Rs. 

26*1 3-0 last year, 3 .Thissho ws adecreaseoffottr^ the 

• : jj£ - 

V,: • Cost per head ’of. «?ferase number of sick, Wif Kit. 29-13 * in 1870 : this 
It was Us. 
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actual cos'll •earnings show an increase of Rs. 1-0-1 per head on 
those of *1870 ; the remissions of profits to the treasury were 
Rs. 27,3G1, or au increase of Rs. 4,218 on those of the preceding 
year and of Rs. 10,486 on those of 1869. 

The daily average, number of sick was 128*15 against 1340G 
in the previous year. The ratio of deaths per cent, of jail popu- 
lation was 

Central Provinces. 

There are in these Provinces two large Central Jails* cons- 
tructed to contain more than 3,000 prisoners; at the head- 
quarters of each of the larger districts there is a District Jail ; 
and a lock-up at -the head-quarters of each of the. smaller and 
less important districts. Prisoners sent to prison for a Short 
period, undergo their punishment in the District Jail or lock-up, 
but long term criminals are sent to the Central prisons. The 
total prison population during 1871 was 9,175 persons* of whom 
8,326 were males and 849 females. Those sent during the 
course of the year numbered 5,^95 males and G90 females,, the 
remainder being persons still undergoing sentence passed on 
them in preceding years. The daily average number was, 
however, only 2,372 males and 179 females* The most 
remarkable feature as. regards* tho caste and class of the 
prisoners was the comparatively high ratio which Mahornedans 
bore to the prison population. This year they formed 3 3 per cent, 
though with regard to the general population of the Province 
they are only 2jJ per cent. 

" A, P. 

Tips coat of rations per head of average strength was " ... ;;RXrfT 

The cost of tixod Establishment, police guard, &c. S3 * O 8 

Tlie cost of Hospital charges ... ... ... - r 2 IX 2 

The cost of Clothing ... ... ... ... 3 2 2 

The cost of Contingenciea ... ... 3 8 4 

Total cost por head of average strength ko > 64/ 6 3 

Taken together the average estimated earnings per bead, 
of tbe- ^risnnens sentenced to labour was its. 37-4-0 coni* 
pare^J with 2-0. The - decrease was due in pa^t; 

to the larger employment of men 011 roads -and otlier 

chiefly the' case at Nagpbre wb^rff' ;c.. 
a gang Vof,: between 300 and 400 inen, was employed on tbo ^^ 
' AmbajTisi£^; s |!jK:ter/\yprksy;i^ 

number sonars treated; in hospital. i^as ; . 

' 
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average of sick Aas 114; and the ratio per cent.of average 
strength of the daily average number of sick 447. Thu 
Jubbulpore School of Industry continued to work well. 

British Burma. # 

. ■ ... i r 

The prisons in this Province consist of two central jails at Ttan- 
goon and Moulmein, which are places of transportation for convicts 
for lefts periods than life ; one divisional jail at Akyab ; five second 
class district jails at Eassein, Thayatmyo, Toungoo, Kyoulc-phyoo 
and Sandoway ; and six district lock-ups at tlenzada, Myanoung, 
Prome, Sh we-gyen, Tavoy and Mergui. Every jail and lock-up 
was inspected during the year, but the instructions given were 
in many cases not carried out as they should have been and in 
some instances were ignored altogether. The daily average 
number of prisoners confined was 4,413, of whom 4,362 were 
males, and 5.1 females. Of the total jail population of males, 
10,688, only 140 or 1'30 per cent, were artisans, whilst 84 - 5 per 
cent, were agriculturists and labourers, men presumedly unskil- 
led in any form of handicraft, and the remainder comprised 
persons who knew but little of manufactures or other skilled 
work. With this large proportion of prisoners unskilled in han- 
dicraft it was difficult to push on remunerative manufactures. 

The percentage of sick to the daily average number confined 
was 3 37 in 1871 and 3 79 in 1870 ; and of deaths 2 65 and 
4 60 respectively. In 1869, the percentage of sick to the daily 
average was 415 and of deaths 5 28. The sickness and morta- 
lity; in the year: under report was therefore very favourable as 
compared wijt^'lhat in previous years. Nearly all the prisoners 
con v ieted of petty crimes in the large towns were opium-eaters 
or smokers. . Almost every prisoner received into the Akyab 
jail was an opium-eater. The prisoners generally and espe- 
cially opium-eaters, appear to have • improved in health whilst 
In jail. The health of prisoners on the whole was remarkably 
good in* 1871; but there is still room for improvement as regards 
Akyab, Thayetmyo, Kyouk-phyoo and Toungoo. 

The questiop of jail manufactures was', wtftr 
iudetation, and it was determined to introduce jdfe spinning 
machinery into the large ' dill n't 

KaDgoon, which hitherto had had no means df effectividy em- 
ploying its large population of over 2,<)Q0- , eonvicts;/' But 
li ttle; attention fiad|beeB given by ; im- 

pprfadf; luatfe^ and in. one or two- instances the fnfeilt&ctures 
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introduced had been carried on at a loss rather than a profit 
owing vn some measure to a want of care on the part of tho 
officers concerned. The great desideratum is a form of intra- 
mural labour which shall at the same time be punitive and 
profitable, for it is impossible to employ large gangs of Burmese 
long-term prisoners extramurally. The introduction of ma- 
chinery for jute spinning, cotton ginning, oil pressing, sawing 
and other work* seemed to. be the most feasible method of 
effeef mg this. It was therefore considered desirable to purchase 
machinery, which will keep the prisoners employed and will 
give a large annual return on the outlay, as it is out of the 
question to go on as heretofore without any machinery among 
a people, scarcely any of whom know any handicraft. 

The aggregate jeost of the jails for maintenance was Its. 
2,43,780, equal to Its. 50 per head. Rs. 10,509 was, in addition, 
spent on repairs and the establishment of new lock-ups. 

Ooorg. 

The number of incarcerated prisoners of all classes was 
879, against 4GG in 1870. The female prisoners numbered only 
six. One death occurred as compai'ed with three in the pre- 
vious year. The cost of the Coorg Jails, under all heads, was 
Rs. 5,SS4, or Rs, 35 per prisoner. 

' / . . 

■Mysore. 

There are now in this Province 8 jails and 84 lock-ups 
which, in 1871, hold 5,463 prisoners. The fbllSwipgtable shows 
their nationality 

• ' - v ; . **670. 1871. 

Europeans ■ ... " ... . 17 ■ ■ 5 

Eurasian* ... ; :S 9 

Native Christians ... ... , 35 66 . 

Mshumedaut ... ... ; ...' 626 635 

■HiBdwM-.'"' ; '■ ... ... 4,129 ' 4,291 

p..Oflfer.qj^sei'tfe'.'..: ... ... 393 ‘422'^J- 

Compared / with '^.previous year, the number of male conyietO 
increased. , by 146 athd that of females by^ 33v ; f ’ 

Only 178 convicts were punisltedfor offences committed in 
jail, agaihs|^2$5 ilflS 70, shewing a furtLer irnprrovement ih thia 

impacted jo ; 
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CHAPTER 1. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

Th-e Food Crops and Prices. 

Generally*- all over India, the year 1871-72 was one of 
Jmndauce and- prosperity. The rains of 1871 were extraordi- 
narily heavy. The fall' of 1872 was in the opposite direction, 
being abnormally small in mapy.^mrts. 

Bengal . — In this Province all crops did not benefit by the 
prolonged and excessive rain hi 11. The season of J 871-72 was 
comparatively unfavourable for what are in some parts Of India 
called dry crops ; but as lice is the main staple, the geueral re- 
sult of the seasQ$jg| Was certainly good. There were great 
floods in Ceu trat '^Bengal* in some of the districts most 
under the domain of the great rivers; but the only great 
Hood of very widely disastrous consequences was that which 
affected the districts , of Moorshedabad, JNuddea, and Jessorc* 
but more especially Nuddea. The embankments on the left 
bank of the, Bhagiruttee, in the Moorshedabad district, gave 
way, and the waters from that and other directions swept into the 
Kuddca district, carried away portions of the Eastern Bengal 
Kail way, and poured into parts of Jessore. There was little 
loss of life, but a terrible loss and mortality among cattle. 
Whatever crop does not perish, produces abundantly, and the 
after effects of flood are very good. The outturn of rice, the main 
crop, was at least up to the average, but the sugarcane in the 
Midnapore district suffered much injury. In the ^v^tern districts 
which comprise the Burdwan division, food was otituiirahle.iduring 
t lie year at a moderat#J)rice. 

As regards the price of labour in Midnapore* annas per 
day is considered rather high wages. Iu Hooghly the price of la-- 
b»mr lias risen steadily during the last ten years. iMiig agficultural 
labourer is employed by his master throughout the year, and ?&- 
ceivesbqafdi lodging^ clothes, besides money wages, which amount jto 
Ks. 24 a .ysa^-i^^e--fiftcen years ■ago.Jli^wtges were only Bs. 12. 
3S heavy loss of crops which occurred ih the 
iuuudatedf dist^igts of the Presidency and Kajshahye (limioris^ 
the / pifok; 0 ^rice^mained very steady. .... In Kuddeay which suf- 
fered ’.'•from .the ‘.^ice: fdid nof go 

beyond : Jj^ $$,Ks. ' 1-12 a 

the 2 i-' . J ossor e. it was etihally cheap, and In parts 
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bordering on the Sumlerlmns there were compkunts il i a l people 
would not buy even at SO and 00 seers ( ISO] }>s.) Tor the rupee; 
In the Sunderbuns labourers get one-fifth of what they reap, 
and carpenters and masons, who are scarce in those parts, 
^easily earn from 9 to 30 annas a day. Throughout the Haj- 
shaliyc division food remained cheap. The rise of prices in Itung- 
pore is attributed to the increased cultivation of jute. Labour 
is scarce throughout the districts of this division ; except at 
Serajgunge, where the jute factories catlse a great demand, un- 
skilled labour fetches from lbs. 5 to lbs. 8 a month. In tin; 
purely agricultural parts it is said that the cultivate! s follow the 
iu>t unusual practice of working in turns for one another, instead 
of working' each for a money payment. Throughout the Dacca 
division rice was not nearly so cheap as might have been ex- 
pected from the abundant harvest In old times a plentiful 
crop made a vast difference in the pri A of rice. There are 
letters in the Backergunge Oollectorate^ dated at the close of 
the last century, which mention that this cause had lowered the 
price of paddy from 3 maunds for a rupee to 8 martinis. Now- 
adays a larger harvest is followed by increased importation, 
and prices remain much the same. Labour is scarce in all 
these eastern districts, the reason probably being that the peo- 
ple are mostly small farmers, and the labouring population very 
small. The Department of Public Works pay Its. 7 a month Ibr 
unskilled labour, and at Naraingungc common coolies make 
from Its. 8 to Its. 10 a month, and sometimes during the jute 
season even more. 

In Tiihoot, notwithstanding the heavy floods, food prices did 
not rise Inordinately in the dearest time; 15 seers of rice could 
be had for- a rupee, and it soon became cheaper. The barb y 
crop, on which the poorer classes greatly rely, was a remarkably 
good ope. In some parts of the district, the p/ice of unskilled 
labour rose from 10 to 20 per cent., -while that of skilled 
labour appears to have remained stationary. In the north of the 
district the common coolie in the town gets 2 annas a day, the 
carpenter and mason up to 4 annas a day. In Sarun food and 
labour are both cheap. Rice was sold at some 20. seers for the 
rupee ; wheat at from 18 to 20 seers ; allah at i;h tolS ; janeerah 
and." jo \y rah- at about 22 ; and salt at 8 ..seers" for the, 'rupee ; — 
prices which do not vary greatly from the average of the past 
ten years. Common coolies get about 1| to 1 ami^s a day, 
say about two p^ce half penny. Masons,'. blacksmiths, and 
earpehter*, ar% ”paid from 3 or 4 annas paljk'ee-b^O’erH 4 

and plougfeihay bh jhlrod for 4 
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anna;\ a day in October, and 2 annas a drfy during the oilier 
mouths* 

"In Orissa an average of rates of wages between 1801 and 1870 
gives the following results : — 

1801. 3870. 

Cuttack ... «_7 ... 2 as. 24 as. 

roorto ... ... ... 2 „ .24 „ 

The most common rate of wages for permanent employment 
is Us. 2 a month plus a suit of cold weather and warm weather 
clothing. Altogether the unskilled labourer gets in money 1 Is. 
21 a year, in clothes Its. 3, and in occasional donations Ids. (i ; 
or in all Us. 33 a year, less than Its. 3 a month. On this he 
ibods and clothes his family. Skilled labour, like that of a car- 
penter or weaver, letches about 4 annas a day. In salt 
manufacture the rate of remuneration is 2 lumas a maund 
of the out 1 urn of v salt, all at the risk of the labourer. In 
Chuta Wagpore the average price of rice is estimated high at 
2S seers (odlbs.) for the ruptfe. The labour rates in the plateau 
of Chota, Nagpore proper have altered to some extent since the 
year 1857 ; in that year they were for male labourers 1 anna, 
and for females 9 pies ; the present rates are 1£ anna, equal to 
nearly two pence, a day for 'adult male labourers, and J anna, 
equal t a penny half-penny, for women. These rates are without 
food or clothing, and are paid by European employers. # Iu the 
villages lower rates probably prevail. In Assam there is a 
great scarcity of labour, owing in the first place to great demand 
on account of the numerous tea estates, and in the next to the 
great dislike ail Assamese has to work of any kind. A common 
coolie in the chief station, when procurable, gets 3 annas a day. 

Madras . — The season was not so favourable , as in Bengal, 
except in Kurnool, Chinglcput, Salem, Coimbatore, , the IMeil- 
y berries, and Malabar, In Ganjain, Vizagapatam and Goda- 
very a failure of tlie north-east monsoon was followed by a 
drought which, but for unusual importations of grain from Cub- 
tack and the prompt measures adopted by Goveriathen would 
have resulted in distress. Statistics of cultivation and prices, 
■which continued to fall, arc given at pages 170-1: The great 
fall in prices led to coercive measures to realise the land 
revenue. From 7S,000 defaulters some £30,300 was collect d 
by distraint. :; The great Ramnad estate in Madura, which' con- 
tributes v Bs; 3,24,104 to the revenue, was attached on ac- 
count <>f arrears. The Zemindar is qyenvhelmed with debt. 

North* Wostifn ■^^6v‘ince8.~i\ioC C^yerii^^earj which; runs 
fro m f hh;* is t ; ?G0tqber, 1870 . to : v3()fh, : ;Se-|^^bei,; 1871*; Was on ' 
the w.hR)'%^|^jfvuruble one; The hunfou W^uu^ually ^ge,- 
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n ml damaged tlic’« autumn crop, Imt the .spring liar vest was a 
fine one, ami prices were generally low. They will be found in 
deinil at page 174. 

Punjab . — After several years of drought and famine, more 
’favourable seasons enabled the country to recover its prosperity. 
The harvests, of 3 87 1-72 were generally above the average, 
though . seme portions of the country suffered from heavy and 
long-dftntimied rain; while in districts to . th6i ; 8puth and south - 
east of the Province great distress was caused' from drought. 
The average, however, for the whole Province was good, and 
the prices of food-grains were lower than in the preceding year. 

The breath of land under cultivation during 1871 was 
17,92S,140 Acres considerably less than in the two previous 
years : — 




1869. \ 

1870. 

1871. 

Spring crt>p 
Autumn crop 

... 

.Acres. 

... 9. t'.'2.M0l 
... 8,802.491 

Acres. 

9.1 37,027 
9,2SiJ,5u9 

A eras, 

9 0 )! 402 


Total 

... 18.284,852 

l8j'o7 

17,92$, HO 


The following were the chief crops of the spring harvest-: — 

y • • IS 70. 1571. - 


Acre's. A ores. 


Food ( 

Wheat ... 

... 5,302,473 

f>, :>(>(>. 9T7 

grains ( 

Barley (j»w) 

... ].«Sfi,(;94 

. 1,008.002 

, l 

Gram (cluck pea) ... 

... 1,014,098 

903, 158 

Pulses < 

Peas 

... 107,647 

106 875 

i 

M&snr (lentils) 

155,787 

143,842 

Oil \ 

Sarson (mustard) 

281,040 

257.848 

seeds } 

Tarainira ( Sluapia erne a) 

... 130.3*8 

119.5*0 

Vegetables ... 

... 145 987 

142 103 

Tobacco 

, , , . , , 

.. 89 237 

91.188 

l oppy ... 

17,279 

32 253 


The following shows the leading statistics of the cultivation 
of the autilnm harvest for the past two years : — 




1370. 

1871, 


. V. ' • ’ - ■ 

Acres*, 

A ci es. 


fPice 

710.712 

660 817 


| Great millet {/*w) 

.. 2,101,290 

1 925,221 

rood 

{ Spikoa ill iJit i/nyf a) 

. . 2 ;no 

2,480.000 

yi Aina, 

I Italian mulet (kanym) .. 

110 690 

ft-:... 98,9(15. 


{ 1ml an ( >tn .. 

940 419 

882,170 


j Moth ( i>hat>r6hiH a court* fob us ) 

615 0„9 

0'-' 752,823 

Pulses. 

< Mash (phtHolw nvbatus) 

... 5.)5 2 9 

. 287423 


\ Mung (phasiolus mu/igo) 

209,065 

,225,579 

Oilseed- 

—Til ( aesamum) 

... 168,o38 

1 83.3IW 

rotten 

... t ... * ... 

... 8 >1,535 

695.108 

Indigo 

... * ^ ., ... 

62,432 

• ... 67 648 

\ t*o^f*tkbl©8 •«. ««• 

67. 182 

P 77 "04 

Sugar-cane ... ... ... 

370,195 

»83.G45 

as-i>-.V; . . 



Sloci and Crops . 
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TlmsMlfe decreases of acreage in the autumnal crop was more 
general than in the spring crop, the only items (excluding ve- 
getables) in which an increase is perceptible being bajra, 5 4* 
per cent. ; motli, 16*6 per cent.; and indigo, 10*6 per cent. The 
area under indigo is however small. In the following crops 
there was a decrease rice, 7 per cent. ;joar, 8*4 j percent.; 
kangni, 107 per cent. ; Indian-corn/ 6 percent.; mash, 14*3 
per cent. ; ttmng, 16:1 per cent.; til, 20 per cent.; cotton, 
13'4 per cent.; sugar-cane^ 97 per cent. Vegetables aro 
gi own in both harvests, the total area for 1871 being 219,207 
acres, against 213,089 in the previous year. 

According to the return, the number of horned cattle in the 
Province is about 6$ millions; the^number of horses and ponies 
about 150,000 ; camels, about the same number;- donkeys, a quar- 
ter of a million ; sheep and goats, dose upon 4 millions. Carts 
are returned as 100,000 in number; ploughs, as more than 1£ 
millions; and boats, as 3,300. 

Tire following table shows the average outturn of wheat per 
acre for the whole Province for four years: — 


18tiS'G9 

1860-70 

1870- 71 

1871 - 72 


{lbs. per acre, 
... OS 1 
... 624 

... C40 
... 75S - 


In England the average yield for sixteen years from 1852 to 
1S07 was found to be l,670lbs. per acre, but on unmanured 
land it was as low as 8481bs., and on manured land as high 
as 2,130lbs. In the canal districts of the North-Western Pro- 
duces the yield is reported to he from 1,500 to I,60Qlbs. per 
acre on irrigated, and l,0801bs. on unirrigated land ; the aver- 
age of various estimates was l,546lbs. for irrigated^ and 8501hs* 
■or unirrigated land. The Punjab average is accordingly rather 
low. The averages of other crops arc — ■ 


.... 

BlCQ ; ... 

Indigo . ... 

Cotton (about) 

Sugar 

• Tobacco 
Inferior grains :t". 
Oil-Seeds.** '1$ 
Fibres '* 

Gram . : 


lbs, 


ner acre. 
706 
36 


(excluding the Gujrat District* where the 
yield of green plant has been given.) 

... 132 (several -districts have given the yield of 
uncleaned cotton,) 

...1,212 (excluding districts that show yield of »tt« 
gar*0iuie.) .-. . . > \ 


a • • 


772 

675 

454 

336 

590 


(shown in tWO districts bjily). 
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The groat discrepancies in such crops as sugar, indigo and io- 
hucco is usually owing to the entry in some districts of the 
green or unmanufactured produce. As to rent, taking wheal as 
the standard of cultivation for the spring harvest, the rates are 
reported as follows : — - 

Maximum '* j'-" Minimum 

rate per acre* rate per acre, 

Us, As. P. lie. ^As. P. 

Irrigated ,771 ...0 5 0 ... 3 13 7 

Unirrigated ... ... 6 0» 2 ... 2 8 4 

The inferior grains are grown chiefly in the autumn, but the 
return of rent rates does not distinguish between' the spring and 
the autumn crops. The rates for inferior grain land are- — 

Maximum Minimum 

rate per acre. ; rate per acre. 

11 a. As. IV Us. As. P. 

Irrigated .d 7 12 0, 3 0 1J. 

Uuirrigatcd ... 4 10 G 1 15 3 

These rates are also higher than those of last year, and for the 
sa.me reason. 

The move valuable crops, which require good land and ex- 
haust.the soil, pay higher rent rates, vis : — 

Maximum Minimum 

1 rate per acre. rate per acre.' 

Us. As. F. Us. As. I*. 

Sugar 7T, ... 28 IS 9 13 0 10 

Tobacco ... ... 15 15 5 6 11 7 

Indigo ... ... 8 14 3 2 11 10 

The apparent rent rate of a district is much affected by the 
extent to which payment in kind prevails. 


The general average of the prices of labour, according to the 
latest statistics, collected in 1SGS-69, was : — 



Wages per Day, 

Cart per 

Camel per 

Donkeys per 
score per 

day. 


Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

day. 

day, . 


Us. As, r. 

Ka. As. P. 

Da. As. P. 

Ba. Am. P, 

Es. As. P. 

^Highest “7. 

Lowest 77. 


0 3 3 

0 2 5 
. 1 

| 1 13 5 

j 0 ? 4 

f 

| 3 6 8 

■ii-. ■' • 






The flt>1 lowing are the average prices for the past two years iu 
.seers of 80 tolas per Government Rupee : — 
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M* 

id 
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9 

18 l0 

! Fiour, 1 st sort ... 7 

IM 

124 

u l 

17 1 -? 

1 10 


! Harley (jow) ... 


20 ® 

“ U 1G 

o 3 l? 

“ J iG 

30 J 

4 

• Gram I,' 

... 

13 $ 

105 

siH: 

10 

. 

‘lOJ 

ludiau-corn (malcki) 


4 

24 1 

7 

264 

l6 

. . -.if 

22| 

Great millet ( : ioar ) 


13 J 

OQ 

26 J 

*ra 

1 

■ Spiked millet ( bdjra 

j 

i 

i 

16 J 

221 


9 

2I Io 
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j Kice, 1st sort ... 

••• 

03 

j 

7 !2. 

7 10 
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71 

i 
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Ml 

mi 
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! 
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i 
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»8 
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! 
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i 
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15 
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10 
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23 
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ol 
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2| 
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Bombay. 

Bombay and Sindh . — The South-West monsoon geiH-miiy 
sets in about the first Week in June, aiul pours a prodigious 
quantity of rain along the coast. From June till Octo- 
ber, therefore, travelling "is difficult and unpleasant, except 
in Sindh, where the monsoon exerts no influence. The 
season for travelling- is from November till June. The 
staple crops are rice, • bajri (pernicitlaria spicata), jowaii 
(holcvM sorghum), gram (deer arkiimm ), til f sesa m vu >. 
orientate), wheat, barley, kodra (paepalum scrobiculatum ), 
several varieties of oil-prod uting seeds, and some inferior 
cereals; cotton, both exotic and of the indigenous species, is 
extensively grown in various parts ol the Presidency. The 
American varieties have been introduced with much advan- 
tage, especially in the Collectorate of Dhanvar, and other 
parts of the Southern Maratha Country; sugar-cane is 
grown extensively throughout the Dek-kan ; wheat is produced 
generally in the northern parts of the Presidency, and is ex- 
tensively cultivated in Guzerat, where it may be seen even 
to the'borders of the sea. Indian wheat has recently become 
an article of export for the English market ; coffee flourishes in 
Belgaum, and tobacco in tbe Collectorate of Kaira. Among 
the trees are the teak, blackwood, kino (pterocarpus mar - 
supitym), ain (terminalia glabra), ebony, khaii ' (acacia catechu), 
sandal, jak ( artocavpus inlcgrifoUa), babul, and acacias of 
various kinds; mango, tamarind, said other fruit trees, in- 
cluding the bassia lutifolia or inliowa tree, which bears a vast 
profusion of flowers, the petals of which, when dried, resemble 
raisins in. appearance and taste, and are -largely consumed 
ns food, as well as used for distillation, by which process a 
spirit is obtained' which furnishes "the most usual intoxicating 
beverage of the Natives. 

To the scanty rain-fall and to the generally unfavourable 
season is to be attributed a serious decrease in the income from 
Land Revenue. In several districts great distress was ex- 
perienced.- The mortality amongst the cattle from want of 
forage was enormous. It is computed that 50,000 head of cattle 
perished in Khandesh alone. 

The following table is the first attempt to show the cultiva- 
tion of the more- important crops in each diatrict of the Presi- 
dency : — - . . . ^ -1 .. . 
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Situlh. Bombay 


TI 10 following fable shows the proportions in 'tjhicli iho 
different crops were grown in Si mill : — / 


1 

1 Crop. 

Karucheo. 

Hydera- 

bad. 

Shikar- 

pore. 

Thur and 
P&rkur. 

F roi) tier 
Upper 
Siuuh. 

i E 

' " 

lih-o ... ... *.i 

Jowari ... .»• 

JJajri ... ... ... 

Wheat... ..i # 

iOirloy... v ... 

Cotton 

Oil seeds - ... 

&lui iff, Matar, and Pulse ... 
Miscellaneous ... ... 

1 39, 4 95 
' 60, 7, “8 

23,347 

24,7 Ml 
10,829 
V»90 
16,1)90 

is, yes 
104,760 

1)1,088 

isc.vtia 

109,455 

20,573 

85,013 

90,985 

10,730 

16,280 

248,705 
248,705 
Si.O'iti 
149 223 
0,093 
31,143 
60,7')0 

3 3,734 
20,799 

47,459 

109.130 

2,108 

4*050 

35,420 

22*920 

2,492 

68,115 

11,190 

14,151 

1,030 

1,479 

1,700 

3.1-77 

24,417 

629.239 
6()9.2:S7 
441,039 ! 
210,005 
21 344 ; 
63,876 

3 20. "10 
-42,900 . 
305,180 f 

Total... 

M2, 921 

603,400 

792,190 

211,279 

327,578 

. 2,027,380 


In the whole province of Sindh there were S2| millions of acres. 
Of these no less than 25£ millions are uncultivable, being 
for the most part sandy desert, or sterile mountain. Of the 
remaining 7} millions of cultivable. land more than two millions 
are under cultivation, while % little less than 5| millions are 
waste. It is probable that the%reater part of this waste could 
Vic successfully brought under cultivation were proper irrigation;!! 
means adopted, either by means of new canals or by additions to 
those already existing. 

The following table gives a summary of the agricultural stock 
as registered by the village authorities in each district of the 
Presidency, exclusive of Sindh :■— * 


— — ~wr> 

Name of District. 

*3 

w 

•3 

a 

r * *: 

f! 

3~ 

j* 

«* 

l « 

e 

o 

1 w 

Ponies. 

«L> 

K 

ttl 

< 

Sheep & Goats. 

to 

u> 

Cm 

■2 

at 

O 

VI 

ja 

tp 

6 

£ 

Boats. 

to 

<D 

O 

'3 

fc3 

n 

CM 

Abmeclftbad 

364,772 

2.74$| 

703 

1 3. 074 

[ 10,846 

84,457 


!■ 26,348 

71,144 

' 8 


Kiura ... ... 

169,786 

i 1.637 

1 6,482 

68,946 

f|| 

26,811 

74,408 

26 

| 

I'uiu-.h Mahals ... 

174,746 

200 

1 2.749 

1,098 

30,918 

. f . B 

8.698 

34 637 


60,845; 

unit ... .... 

247,096 

477 

•199 

99 

97,424 


50,000 

:j<vt) 0 i 

1,000 

... 

lU'uHoh ... 

85,030 

bss 

748 

1,398 

37,588 

... 

20,280 

29,753 

... 

Kbuuclesh , M , 

898,227 

3,775 

1 1 4.1:10 

14,331 

223,036 

930 

72.584 

98,497 

■ an 

... 

Nasik ... 

406,192 

1.902 

11,468 

4,024 

225,498 

... 

27.000 

58,672 

Uf 

1 .. 

Than* ... 

286,1401 

20 

97- 

108 

3»,275 

3,964 

27,206 

82*69 

. 3, 723i 

... 

Koiabit ... ! 

108,909 

60 

‘M 

55 

16 6(51 

107 

2,549 

1 34.700 

205 


Ahmednuffffur ... 

404^0 

20,445 

\ 

9.884 

392,149 

... 

24, *08 

67.09# 



Molguum 

200.276 

7,187 


3,04l 

108,128 


17,288 

%m 

■■■ ■ , 

. :w 

110,599 

Dharwur^ 
Kalaalgi ■: 

814.718 

6,046 


6.233 

159,447 

... 

30,870 

r>V‘v2 

802,003 

1 809 

0.691 

8,330 

237,010 

8.215 

4,062 

62.402 


„ , 

lianftira . 

248,919 

, 28 

478 

7 e» 

6,549 

635 

».H4f 

43,923 

.833 

... 

Poona v. ... 

286.140 

260 

07 0 

llh- 

39,275 


27,206 

82.869 

4*642 

M* • 

Uutnttgiri ... 

448,912 

10 

266 

49 

63,123 

1*620 

m 

06,730 


Satara... 

449,703 

200 1 

14,269 

3.804 

437,178 

3,123 


46:698 

..,..23 

•,•■.-•44 

■ Mt 

ShoUy&re 

" 1 

260,700 

'8,847 

6.497 

6,450 

! 250,836 

6,727 

' 0,1 02 

mwo 



'I he Ubles of prices aio defective. The daily wage for shilled 
labour vanes fiom 8 annas to Its. 1-2 and lor unskilled fioir* 
ft annas to 6. 




Statistics of Cultivation. 
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UiuVl - — In the year ending 30th September, when the rain- 
fall was •heavy the areas under the principal crops were as fol- 
lows, according to the somewhat unreliable returns. 


i 

! 

3603*00. 

1800 70. 

i 

1870-71. 

i 

! Hi'*o ... ... 



13,81. 396 

h% 17.529 

13,41781 • 

| ... 



J7 70,1,0 

17,84,410 

17*80.070 1 

i Oihffr food grains ... 



45.04,000 

80,74,844 

45,53.508 

i Oii-soeds ■ ... 



1,40,074 

1,60 801 

2.33,5)50 

! Sugar 



1,5S,8. = 9 

1,48.504 

. 2,04,155 

i r.,tr. n ... 



* V5^o8 

118,001 

3 ',083 

! Oimini 



8 ,200 

87,022 

08.442 

! Indigo ... ‘ ... 



0.284 

1 11.435 

14,(02 

i Kibroa ... 



1 L,(»3l 

10,015 

18,774 

j Tobacco ... 



41I.805 

53,701 

65,063 

I Vi*ge tables 



10,87,700 

75,753 

01.258 


This is the approximate return of stock : 



1SCS-G0. 

3860 70. 

1370-71. 

Cows ntul buffaloes 



30,65,440 

82,00,939 

83,90.931 

Hordes ... 



13,424 

30,973 

19.383 

1'otiien ... 



(38.237 

1,20,623 

44,848 

Don key a 

... 

• •* 

46,201 

42,288 

43,598 

>.licep inn! goats 

... 

VM 

8,04 4i»2 

8,25,441 

8,61 711 

1 Mgs ... ... 

... 


3,01,071 

3,4 5). 350 

3,29.7(17 

'Mums 



41,752 

38,200 

33,156 

I’i-wgliH 



9,10,2-80 

10 00,480 

10,03,147 

beau <M •*» 



2,050 

3,903 

3,924 

' • 


There was no report of any peculiar pony disease which 


could account for the disappearance of no less than 81,775 ponies 
in 1870-71. The general average of the rent rates for the last 
three years is given thus for land suited to the growth of: — 



1863-09. 

1809*70. 

1870-71. 


Its. As. P. 

11b. *A s. ?. ■■■'■ 

lie. As. P. 

l.iCO ... 

... 4 12 10 

4 13 8 : 

4 0 8 

'Wile* at ... 

... 7 4 11 

7 12 8 

7 13 0 

Inferior grains 

... 7 0 3 

4 3 9 

4 6 2 

Indigo 

... 7 0 1 

4 3 4 

6 15 2 

Cotton ... 

... 6 7 6 

a a 1 

7 0 5 

Opium 

... 12 8 4 

9 9 9 

9 10 11 

Oil-Be'ed 

... 3 12 4 

4 12 1 

4 10 0 

Fibres 

... 3 15 8 

3 13 0 

S 14 9 

Sugar-cane ... 

... 9 2 0 

30 13 11 

10 11 5 

Tobacco 

... 11 7 2 

10 14 0 

11 9 11 

According to the returns the average produce 

i in. lbs. ^voir 

dupois per ocro was : 
& 

1808.69. 

1869-79. 

1870-71. 

Bice ... 

... 6194 

701 

694 

XV h«t 

... 8734 

908 

890 

inferior grains 

... 644 

701 

642 

Opium 

20J 


104 

^tiger , 

... 8164 

849 ‘ 

1 218 


... 700 

702 

7C1J 



Central Province*. 


The 

prices pvevf 

dling in 

the Province 

wore a 

^ follow 

Sf — 


Jintl of January 1871, 

lijul of March 1*7J. 

October 

JS71. JV 

ccfnhf'r 1.-7 £. 


fevers. 

Com. 

coorH. Clis. 


CIh. 

S Lf'l'-'. Oil.-.. 

'h'. at 

... 2:5 

4 

20 0 

o.> 

-< m) 

12-2/5 

21 f.*; 


... 20 

«i 

20 O 

28 

9 

20 2 ; 

CO 

... 20 

— *4 

11) 0 

19 

7fc 

18 o 

[.'ir 

... 20 

2 1 

*• i 

SI v) 

29 

1 

20 2 

Fa 

... 28 

5,» 

£0 0 

18 

15 

21 8 


The ordinary wages of skilled labour may be estimated at about 
4 annas, or (hi. per diem ; of unskilled labour at 2 annas, or tld. 
per diem. The average daily hire for a cart is 12 annas and 
4 pies ; for a camel 0 annas and 5 pics, for a score of donkeys 
Its. 2-5-4 and for a boat Its, 1-9-0. 

Central F rovinces . — The year 1871-72 was in many respects 
a prosperous one in the Central Provinces, though the harvests 
generally fell short of the average, and in some parts the agri- 
culturists had to complain of a very unfavourable season. Food 
grains were as cheap as after the harvest of 1870-71, which was 
a bumper one. After that harvest prices had gone down. For 
the ten years that preceded it prices had gradually and steadily 
risen, culminating in the famine rates of JLSU9 ; but now again, 
it would appear that granaries, exhausted by demands made 
during short seasons, and by one year of actual famine, have 
been, replenished, and that inter-communication between dis- 
tant parts of the Provinces has had a most material effect in 
mitigating local dearth. Even to the agriculturist a • largo 
harvest is not always a great gain, lie has to pay his Govern- 
ment assessment in money when grain is plentiful and cheap, 
and lie may have to part with so large a portion of his produce 
in order to obtain the requisite amount of money that the seem- 
ing boon may prove almost a loss. , * 

The area under cultivation during the year was estimated to be 
13,305,902 acres. The acreage under each crop is shown to be — 


hlC6 ... 

»«• 

Acres. 
... 3,401,287 

Wheat 


... 3.474,359. 

Other food grains 

• M 

... 4,587.261 

Oil-seeds 

4M 

76§,278 

fcjugar-caue ... 


92,487 

Colton 


... 667,226 

Opium ... 

• « • 

... 5,325 

Fibres ... 


A 20,283 

Tobacco 

• • • 

... ^ 50,181 

Vegetables,,... 


497,721 

O tliers 

*90 

... 148,494 


i aavi m # ; » ..v • • • i v 

Those figures show a decrease of rather i&ore than 350,000 
acres of land undeT; cultivation, the decrease bei pg , ^inefly in 
. land,, under rice, wheat, oilier food grains, and>0t|oa' wltiyation. 
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TIio fiumbei* of rows and bullocks is put down «*it 4,984,000, 
horses 10,000, ponica 78,000, donkeys 23,000, sheap aud goats 
4-10,000, carls 245,000, and ploughs 704,000. The average rate 
ol rent and produce of laud per acre for the whole Province is 
given for the chief crops in the following Table : — 

Aver aria rate of rent per acre Average produce , 
of land suited for — in lbs • 



K. 

A. 

V. 

♦ 

Kice ... 

... 0 

11 

3 

444 

Wheat 

... 1 

(> 

0 

321 

Inferior grains ... 

... 0 

10 

4 

r,:j5 

Sugar-cane 

*> 

1 

5 

CIO 

Oil-seeds 

..! o 

JO 

2 

m 

Opium 

... a 

0 

0 
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The average reut rate of rice land in Raipoor, Bilaspoor, and 
Bhandara, was respectively 8 annas, 7 annas 4 pie, and 12 annas <S 
pie. Wheat land in Iloshmigabad and Sagur paid an average 
rent of Es. 1-8-0, in JubufporoEs. 2-4-0 aud in Nursi ugh pore Rs. 
2-9-0. Land suited for cotton paid an average rent of 14 annas 
0 pics in Wurdlia, 30 annas iu Raipoor, Its. 1-2-0 in Nagpoor, and 
fi annas 2 pie iu Chanda. Land cultivated with oil-seeds paid 
;<n average rent of 8 annas in Raipoor* 6 annas 9 pie inBetool, 
Ee. 1 in Nagpoor, aud Rs. 1-8-0 iu Wurdlia. 

The maximum average for inferior grains was 754 lbs. iu 
Upper Godavcry, the minimum 120 lbs. in Chanda. The aver- 
age price of labour remained much as it was. Agricultural 
labourers all over the country are paid in kind, and custom has 
much to do in maintaining the price of other labour. y The daily 
wage for skilled labour ranged from 5 to 12 annas and for un- 
skilled from 1| to 6 annas. C. 

British Burma. — Rice is the staple product of the Province. 
There were 1,830,021 acres under rice cultivation during 
1871-72 against 1,733,815 acres iu 1870-71, thus shewing 
an increase iu favour of the year under : report of 102,200 
acres. The returns shew 4,800 acres of land as under 
cultivation with food grains- other than rice, while iu the year 
1S70-71, 1,884 acres only were returned under this head. The 
number of ccrtvs aud bullocks increased from 521,424 to 529,654. 
The returns shew the number of carts at 144,036 against 140,368 
during, the previous year. The number of ploughs during the 
two years were respectively 235,207 and 241,204. The number 
of buffaloes iopreased from 469,089 to 551,566,. o| by 80,000 anv< 
mals. Thp average, ; reut per aero for rice varies fropi 1 
shilling ; t<3> i j.0 sliiilirigs ; while tbe high land, on which other 
grains caa be cultivated, fetches generally from 3 shillings to 4 
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shillings per acre. The average produce of rice pes acre is 
J ,503 '’lbs. ; iu some districts, however, the averago yield is 
«500 lbs., while iu others it’is only DOG lbs. 

The price of rice varied during the year from 2s. Gd. per 
maund of 80lbs. in the Sandoway district to 4s. 9d. in the Ran- 
goon district. The average price during the year throughout the 
whole Province was about 4s. against 4.9. 3d. in the previous year. 
The price of indigenous cotton also varied in the several, districts 
of the Province very considerably; its average price was about 
12s. Salt varied in price from Is. 2d. iu Tavoy and Ramree, 
to 6s. 3d. in Mergui for a maund of SOlhs. The price of tobacco 
per maund of 80ft>s. also varied very considerably, being £5 in 
the Ramree district, and about 14s. in the Prome district. Thu 
average price of a buffaloe is £0-1-6 and that of a plough 
bullock is £5 2s. Buffaloes however, are generally . used 
for ploughing in this Province. The price of skilled labour 
varies from Is. and Gd. per diem to 4s., while unskill- 
ed labour commands from Gd. to Is. a day. But at the prin- 
cipal seaport towns as much as 2s. a day is paid in the shipping 
season for unskilled labour. 

Coorg. — The season was favourable throughout for dry or 
tin irrigated crops, and the yield of both ragee and gram was 
abundant. The cultivation of rice was in some parts of the 
Province injured by the long breaks in the monsoon, though the 
prospects of the harvest subsequently improved. The following 
slows tbe stock : — 



1871-73. 

IS70-71. 

Homed Cattle 


»•* * 


' 120,794 

89,713 

ilurses 




133 

150 

Ponies ... 


... 


507 

495 

Donkeys ... 


9 • • 

... 

m 

258 

Sheen and Goats 


• •• 

... 

7,402 

4 66G 

f*jg« * 



... 

13,556 

' 12,391 

Carts 




254 

* 225 

Ploughs 

... 


... 

. 30,447 • 

■ 32,308 


The average rate paid for coolies was four aquas a day, as 
against five annas in 1870-71. The hire of skilled labour, on 
the other hand, rose from fourteen annas to one rupeq diem. 

Jl/i/sorc.--The|ha|Vest was generally good, in the ta- 
looks in which there, was a deficient rain-falb’afid pricas oftjprain 
of ail sorts continued ;to decline below the rates curi^^ during 
the previous year. The wages of labour were not alfembl the 
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decrease* in* the cost of food. The fall in ilio value of produce 
was, however, attended by considerable relinquishments of land, 
chiefly on the part of speculators. The climate of the My- 
sore plateau is specially favourable for the production of fruits, 
flowers, aud vegetables of almost every description. Large quanti- 
ties of these are grown at Bangalore and exported by rail 
to Madras. The great importance of introducing new articles 
of produce into the Province, which it will pay the ryots to 
cultivate 'in the place of the ordinary grains, instead of throw- 
ing up their lands, received much attention. 

The following comparative statement shews the proportional 
area of land cultivated with the undermentioned crops 


■ 


f ; 1871-72. 

1870 71. 

Itaghee, Gram, Bailor and other grains 

6604 

6607 

Kico ... 


24*6 

25* 

Cotfee ... , V 

* » . 

2*3, 

2*14 

Areca nut 

in 

l 4 

•DO 

Cotton ... 

... 

•78 

•75 

Bugur 

m - 

•45 

•48 

Tobacco ... 

• * . 

*4 ■, ' 

•49 

Mulberry ... ..... 

... 

•28 

•31 

Vegetables ... ... 


1*9 

1*1 

Oil-seeds ... ... 

... 

21 

2 63 

Wheat ... 

... 

•25 

‘fS 


The following is an approximate enumeration of the live 
"aud other stock in the Province, as shewn by the returns : — . 

, ‘ . / No. 


Horned Cattle ; 

•»* 

1* * " 

t 0* 

... 2,729,877 

Horses ... 


t|p 

»«» 

. .«;-%■ 6,423 

Tonies - ... 

... 



•• — ...vy- 20,718 

Donkeys ^ ... 

*** 

’ *#• 

ass 

46,436 

Sheep and Goats 




2, 124. 398 

Tigs 




82 80? 

Carts : - 




V . 69 976 

rionghU 




593,282 


The rates ofskillcd labour varied, according to tbe locality, from 
4 anuas to X rupee, ami of unskilled labour from 2 to 8 annas per 
diem. The ordinary rate of hire for a cart drawn by bullocks 
varied iu’ different places, from 6 annas to J-J rupee per diem. 1 
Berar.—t-TbiQ rain-fall was short and distress prevailed**.- But 
the pried of wheat, gram and rice, was inJBast Berar, where the 
distres%P«ras;.lea8t felt, lower thau in the previous, year owing to 
large impdilbs ; j^ena'.Nimar and other places? $Thia following exhi- 
bits the average price of the principal producd'ln the Province 

Annm0iMim 18/1-72:^: :T ' * " ' 
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Berar. 


■ '■ >„ 

Cotton cleaned 
Whegfc : 

Cram ... 
Hice 

.Tauaree ... 
Oil-seeds ... 
Tobacco .,r 
Bullocks, each 
Buffaloes;.. 


1870-71. 


1871-72: 


Per Maund. 


H 


Us. A.P. 


17 


0 0 
3' 9 0 

3 7 

4 2 
1 8 


1*2 7 3 


h 

efi 

k. 

£0 

is. 

Provincial 

average. 

u 

C8 

•m 

« 

d 

Its. A. P. 

rb, a. p. 

Rb. A, 

13 3 8 

15 1 10 

32 0 

2 15 6 

34 s 

2 12 

2 11 7* 

3 l 0 

3 0 

4 3 9 

4 3 3 

4 0 

1 6T1 

l 7 7 

2 0 

4 7 0 

3 31-7 

4 0 

13 1 1 

12 12 1 

16 0 

43 12 9 

48 14 4 

60 0 

40 5 4j 

39 2 8 5> 0 

i 


*8 

£f. 


Rs. A/P. 


21 

3 

n 

4 
3 

5 

17 
01*28 
Oj *28 


. ■— aj 

2 m 
n <« 

•r fc. 

> a, 

£ > 


The price of labour is given in the following table : — 


us. a. r. 


128 
3 
3 

2‘ I 

*7 111 2 II 11 
6 9411 4 
1 910 8 10 
5 4 44 2 8 


8 10 
2 1 
1 1 
0 1 


441 10 8 


• 

1870-71. 

1S71 72. 

. .-k - 

E. Berar. 

W. Berar. 

' • 

E. Berar. 

W. Berar. 

Sled } 

Oarfc with bullocks do. 

Camels, each * do. 

Donkeys, per score do. 
Bullocks, per pair do, 

Rs. A.P. 

0 23 2 

0 4 4 

1 1 4 

0 8 8 

6 4 8 

0 11 6 

Rs. A.P. 

0 13 0 

0 4 4 

0 16 8 

0 13 4 

8 2 8 

0 12 4 

Rs. A, P. 

0 1346 

0 . 6 0 

1 10 
0-8 0 

4 11 0 

0 10 4 

I 

Rs. A. P. 

0 10 11 

0 3 (1 

0 15 4 

0 12 5 

3 3 10 

0 9 7 


Opium. 

The monopoly of Opium was sold by the Mahpmedan Go- 
vernment to a contractor. From 1773. the lapis, Com- 
pany' continued this till 1785* when it elianged the system 
for that of sale by auction under regii lations protecting. the 
cultivators. In Bengal the monopoly of gtrhtfih $nci jj$£tiafac- 
ture is in force. In Bombay the opium manufactured in. Malwa 
and other feuda|<it|, territory conies under a sytsfem of ' excise by 
a heavy export duiyf'' 
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The gross revenue from opium in 1S71-72 was £9,203,859. 
Since 1863-04 it has been as follows : — 


■ 

■ 

1 $63-64. 1864-(15. 

1865-GG. 

r8GG.G7, 

(Eleven 

Months.) 

18G7*GS. 

18C8-69. 

■ 

1869*70. 

1870 71 . 

, 

• 

' ' £ '■ £ 

£ 

£ ' 


£ 

& 

£ 

i-tangal— 

"'.■lie yf Behar Opium, 

2,908.331 5, 1 07,fi 17 
2,193,543 ShoWu uu- 

3,602,210 

2,809,476 

3 373,154 

3,791 m 

3,214,830 

3,141 fill 

Sale of' ' Bemtren 

2,703,090 

.2,030,67 1 

3,045,709 

2 J 10,330 

2,201,007 

2,357,274 

Opium/ 1 

Sale of Opium to the 
Excise Department, 

dor BeLur. 

146,535 329,130 

■ 

82,519 

101,486 

142,230 

is i,n» 

100,007 

144,199 

Horn bay — 

opium Pass Fees ... 

1,483,140 2,105.400 

2,127.360 

1,858,140 

2,362,900 

1,803,510 

2, 356,: 40 

2.308,723 

O iTififl'oatfoh and Mis- 
cellaneous— 

"emraJ 

■ - i 

8,367 18,700 

2,42c 

6,485 

4 1,55 

#i44ft 

1.205 

11,387 

1,177 

j Bombay ... 

2,083 ,558 

605 

2,190 

3,97 e 


2,473 

j Total 

10,430 }9j£6S 

3,085 

8,67#! 

8,133 

0,060 

12,060 

3,060 

| Total of Opium 

0,831,999 7,301,41)5 

8,518,204 

0,802.347 

8,922,180, 

8,461,441 

7,961,550 

8,015,459 


The average charges may be taken at 2 millions sterling. 
They have varied from £2,298,741 in 1803-04 to £1,596,040 
in 1871-72. '■*' v;Vr\..' - 

Bengal and North-Western Provinces . — In 1871-72 the gross 
revenue was Ks. 6,89,-87,010 and the charges' Rs. 1,59,13,195 the 
net revenue being Its. 5,30,73,821. The total cost per’seer of 
opium, all charges included, except interest on block and some 
other items, which cannot be calculated, has hitherto been 
Its. 5-6-1. Each, chest contains 1 maund 28 seers 2 chittacks, 
so that the cost 'price of each chest-is about Its. 370. It, follows 
that the net profit derived from the opium sold in 7871-72 was 
upward of Rs. 1,000 per chest. Looking to thfe^fee in value op 
most articles of agricultural produce, aud to tne'frigh price at 
which opium was sold, the price paid to the cultivators for tho 
raw opium was increased in 1871 from Its., 4-8 to Its. 6 per seer, 
and the crop of 187 1-72 was paid for at that price. This will 
make the cost per chest upward of Its. 400. The laud under 
poppy cultivation was : ■ — 


Xear. 


I'ohar Agency. 
Heei>alis. A crea. 

Beuaies Agency. 
lUc^ahe A etc. 

3858-66 


400 400 =-25 1,000 

176,117’110.278» 

1656 57 

** * 

Jeit.OOO -26b, 006 

l(»2,i)0i) = 16l 868 

lStfS-O! 

... 

415 225= 278 265 

25 1,000--= 156,250 

1860-70 * 

... 

407 550 -310,887 

309,761 = 108 504 

3JPO-71 

• #» 

608 661-= <ilG (>05 

340 485 -=2 16, 553 

1871-72 


625 83 ->-328 648 

* 806,471 = 228,419 


For some years past the Government of India has boon desi- 
louskxf dseteuding the aioa of opium cultivation. Agencies have 
been o^iblishcd in the Cbutia Nsgpove country and in the fa$- 

* - 8WJ * 
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vale trade to which the underpaid servants of the Company 
looked lor an income, by establishing a monopoly of the traffic. 
Half the profits were to -he distributed among the officers of 
l ffiv eminent, and the other half it was pro-posed to credit to tho 
Company. In his Minute of the* 3rd September 1700, Lord 
Clive assumed that this share would yield, “ according to the 
preskit^etafetVof the salt, trade, from 12 to laths of rupees 
annually,” The rate fixed for deliveries was Its, 2, per 'inauud. 
The present duties vary from Its. 3.-4 a mautid in Bengal to 
Its. 2 in Madras, and 2 annas in the stilt districts Trans-Indus. 

:■ -■ , Excise* ; .... 

*f-. ' '■ " 

The excise on spirits and drugs yielded £2,800,109 in 
1SV1-72 "and its eollection cost £135,317. The revenue, in de- 
tail, lias steadily grown since 1303-64;— , 


■■■ ■ \ 

IS63-G4. 

1804-65. 

1 805-66. 

I860 67, 

] (Eleven 
Mouths). 

1S87-G8 

1868-69. 

* " 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Duty and- fclemiM 
Fees for l.ho Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors 
and tic.,— 

Government of In- 

rj 

£ ' 

£ 



* 

£ 

■ ’ 

JC 

’ 

■ 

- 

■■ 

£ 

” 

X 

dio. ... 

21.20ft 

14.9 9 

19.872 

11.700 

12,194 

J2.80S 

■0.720 

16.719 

Oudta ... 

74,8.96 

70 205; 

06.000 

01 997 

77,975 

82,050 

-71,617 

77,s.’'-' 

Central Provinces... 

. 71.570 

92.7751 

.93,502 

90,500 

95,624 

05,497. 

91,966 

97,851 

British Burma 

6i».ft3! 

04.986 

59.922 

49.35-1 

sou 

82,971 

71,023 

67.5-2 

Bengal ... 

. North-Western Pro- 

435,59(5 

421,08ft 

381,182 

280,67-4 

366,986 

39 9,128 

386,831 

429,22(5 

yin efts ■ /■.../•■ ... • 

171,72(5 

214 827] 

103,940 

148.00 

169,132 

173,705 

1U8R3 

1 50,9i<7 j 


71.810 

79.040 

: 81.371 

76.87* 

09,257 

7r,4 55 

62,20 J 

01.877! 

Madras;. ; 

401 9(5 1 


, 413.759 

4 25. (52 7 

504,912 

49* \ 31 2 

660,250 

587.902: 

Bombay • 

294,139 

31 i, 9551 

! 354, Lsd 

;,”4,9.6| 

372,235 

386,385 

. 381,292; 

rti 1,4th | 


11,(595,1)07 

1,791.47/; 

1,624 857 

I 1.178.053 

1,750,2’i) 

1,79^571 

1,769.799 

1.801.470' 

Bcrar ... ... 

yo.o7fi 

89,697 i 

(57.830 

97 1001 

,78,692j 

, 80,349 

95,439 

113,47," 

Eastern Settlements 

131,5115 

120, 7 1.2 j 

120 913 

111638 

i 


‘ 

Total 

Sale of Excise 

1, 702.49S 

1,887,884 jl,S 19, GOO 
1 

1,690,457 

L, 750, 229 

1,796,571 

l,t6 9,799 

^ 1,861,17ft 

, Opium -r 

1 ‘290.884 

329.387 

410,702 

413,929 

483.991 

493,229 

490.868 

515.481 

- Miscellaneous— ... 

' 6,938 

0,7 (55 

11,512 

16,4(59 

J 4,578 

8,233 

- 1 1 + 

20.68(5 

•Total of Abtarco... 

2,t 00,270 

2,224,030 

2,244,874 

2,120,85*5 

2,240,313 

3,2S5,B(fc 

2,285, 197:2,374405 


Tho propoition of the tax per head of the population varies from 
3 \d. per year in the Punjab to 7 \cl. iu Bombay : — 


Income, Capitation and Pandhree Taxes* 

Those arc the only three direct taxes for imperial purposes. The 
Income-tax was general over all India, the Capitation tax is 
confined to Burma, the Pandhicc tux is levied only in the Cou- 
tlal Pi evinces. 




Income and Capitation Taxes. 


T ncaantl-iax . — This tax was levied, in various forms, from 
July 1&G0 to March 1873, when it was not, renewed by Lord 
Northbrook’s Government. The following tables give the results 
up to 1870-71 ‘ . 

Showing the Number of Persons Assessed , and the Amount of Tax 
realised in all India , from 1800- Gl to 1870-71. 



Highest 

Rate 

per cent 

Persons 

Assessed, 

! 

Amount, 

Income Tax, 

1S00-CI 

3 

8«S 2,000 

lie. 

1.77.22.262 

n 

1 sol 62 

3 

1.055.351 

1.86,74 212 

»» 

1802-63 

3 

844,630 

1.57. 00. 791 


1863*64 

* 2 

237,599 

1.19,31 628 

M 

.1864-65 

o 

266,162 

1,30 59 029 ! 

License Tax, 

1867*68 

Ml 

- 742,889 

02,44.155 ) 

Certificate Tax, 

1868-69 ... 

• • • 

263.765 

45 13.918 l 

Income Tax, 

1869 70 

li 

580,062 

1.17,28 787 i 

i » 

1870-71 -: 

H 

2 

448,274 

2 01.11,846 

M 

1871.7-2 

■ ■< 

82,52.410 

* 

1872-7.} 

2 ' 
i 

. 

57 5o f n00 


j ' ■' 

Number of CoU 
lectors . 

Cost of Collection 
Km. 

1800-61 ... : ... *... 

2,168 


1801-02 ■ 

9*297 


1802 03 ... ... . ... i 

0,007 • 

7,30 959 

1S03-04 . ... ... ... 

5,579 * 

S. 18.810 

1804 65 ... .... 

5,697 

3.08 410 

1865-06 ... ... 

8,023 

2*23 373 

! 1807-08 ... ... 

1,869 . 

3,23,787 

j 1303-09 ... . ... .* 

2,042 

V 1.92,689 

1869-70 ... 

1,083 

‘-4,12.805 

1870*71 . ... ... 

1,0 IS 

3,55 ; 294 


Capitation Tux. — This is a poll tax on the male population of 
British Burma of ages between 18 and 60, with the exception 
of immigrants for the first five years of their residence, reli- 
gious teachers, schoolmasters, Government servants, and those 
unable to obtain their own livelihood. It was levied on 536,035 
persons -lb 1371-72, and on 543,507 persons in 1876-7B?4lil 
increase in; favour of the former year of j|-46'8 persons, hr 2‘29 
per bent: *.It yielded a Revenue of £22#, 954 and £221,105 
i espectiy^-^h’ in crease of £5,849, or 2 "Cl* pe^ cent; The in- 
crease 'in? Ara^anwlis 1,510 persons and £711, in Pegu 7,35^ 
persons and £3,766, and in Tenasserim 3,602 personal;;' ||jd ' 
.levied, generally at the rate of 
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per head for married men and five shillings for bachelors, 
in lli a large towns, a special Land lax is levied in lieu 
of Capitation tax, the rate, on land covered by buildings being 
Ids. per 100 square feet, and on land not so covered, 
(i.s. per acre. The tax increases steadily with the population. 
It yielded only £138,746 in 1859-GO, 

Faftdhree tax . — This is an old Mahratta impost much modi- 
fied and considerably reduced in 1873. Till this year it was 
virtually a tax on all incomes excepting those derived solely 
from agriculture, that fall below the limit of the Income tax, 
but exceed Its. 100 (formerly Jts. 7-5). While in 1870-71 the 
number of tax-payers was 281,114, it was 143,330 in 1871-72, 
and. the income fell off by 22 per cent. The relief afforded to 
the poorer classes has, however, been so great and lias given such 
satisfaction that its purchase has been cheap. ,,, 

Cotton. ' 

In 1872-73 the cultivation and export of cotton may be said 
to have found their level, owing to the revival of the culture in 
the Southern States of America. The quantity and the value 
of the staple exported from all India in the three years ending 
31st March 1873 arc seen from those figures:— 


► 

V 

' ■ ■■■ * 

Quantity . 

Twelve mouths ending 31st March, j 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Bengal ... ... Lbs. 

Bombay ... 

Sind ... ... f « 

Madras ... ... ,, 

British Burma ... 

Total ... f i 

■ ■: v 

Bengal ... ... Hs 

Bombay ... „ 

Sind ... ... ... „ 

Madras ... # ... ,, 

Burma ... ,, 

M. It ■- 

7,80,62, i 84 
43,30.01,674 
2 00.09,546 
4,06,20 770 
5 1,80,5 ho 

16, 44, 76,001 
54,04 04 813 
1,53,44,1*9 
7,37,71.043 
1,52,48,741 

7,07 52, 6 id 
3(1,48, 52,7 l«g 
4,10 18 62:: 
6.57.82 567 
1,23,11,921 

57,70,00,764 

80,93,46,087 

49,42,14,447 

Value. ! 

2.02,01.512 
li),02, 1 0, oas 
87 87.894 
1,011)2.(150 
12:08,474 

4,03,60.555 
1482,07.371 
43,86.75# 
1,08, 49,41 9 
29,11,104 

1,77,91,297 

10,13,74,748! 

81.82,217’ 
, l/>3 78,79lii 
21,93,921 

19,48,08,988 

31^7i 24,297 

, :■ 

14,02,81.082 
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T^e .highest price paid for Indian cotton was in 1364-65, or 
37 i minions sterling. The largest quantity exported was in 1 SO 6, 
wl.cn Great 11 ri tain alone took 1,347,708 bales (4001bs.) of In- 
dian against 1,102,743 of American and 738,553 of other kinds. 
A Colton Commissioner witu the Government of India, and 
a Cotton Department in Bombay, continued to give special atten- 
tion to the cultivation and deauing of the staple. It is impossi- 
ble to arrive ,at the quantity used in India itself. Chiefly in 
Bombay, but also Calcutta, the number of steam mills and gins 
continued to increase. 

Jute." 

What cotton is to Bombay jute has gradually become to 
Bengal since the Crimean war stopped tire export of Russian 
fibres. In 1873 the Lieutenant Governor appointed an English, 
merchant and a Native Deputy Collector commissioners to 
report on the cultivation and export. In 1871-72 raw jute to the 
value of £4,113,943 was exported from Calcutta to countries be- 
yond India, chiefly to Great Britain, besides £182,000 value of 
into cloth and bags called gunny. Some raw jute, and a muck 
larger quantity of jute cloth and bags, to the value of upwards 
of half a million sterling, go to Burma and other British Indian 
ports, making the whole jute export of the value of nearly five 
millions sterling. This staple is entirely the produce of Bengal 
lVoper, growing, it is believed, in no other part of the world.; 
and it lias been increasing very largely of late years, in corres- 
pondence with increased demand ami large increase of price. 
The bulk of the jute comes from the north-eastern districts., 
but it is now extensively cultivated in the districts round 
Calcutta, as any traveller in the rainy season may observe. 
The extension of the cultivation, together with two bumper 
crops in succession, has led to the market being almost glutted, 
and to a considerable fall of price. The manufacture of gunny 
bags and jjloth from jute is a very flourishing industry. It em- 
ploys several thriving mills, which supply Burma, America, and 
other places with bags. To Europe the jute at present goes raw, 
and is there manufactured. , : 

The following shews the export of jute and its manufacture 
in each of the,, three years ending 31st March 1873: — 

you xvii, a x 
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. .. _ . .. 

Qiinbly. 

-- • 

• 


To 

1870-71. 

1871 72. 

1872 73. 


Uuited Kingdom 
America 

Other Countries. 

... Cwts. 

11 

• U 

35,63.991 

4 77.4-18 
1*2, 614 

49,^9,748 

10.40.627 

1,23.538 

51 14 670 

M 5S 99;: 
1,77,249 


Total 

... » 

37,54,088 

61.33,813 

70,80,912 

Jute H&w ... 

Value* j 

United Kingdom 
America. ... ■ 

Other Countries 

... lls. 

... ,* 

»• » 

2.2P, 41.378 
27/10.315 
93,806 

3,52,40 328 
61. (.3, 965 
7,65,793 

3,49,21,825. 
54,70 405 
10,30,186 j 


Total 


2,57,76,5*26 

4,11.73,081 

4,14,25,176 | 

1 


Quantity. j 


America 

straits Settlements 
Australia 

Other countries 

••• No, 

••• »♦ 

" r 

it 

41,51.2 6 
l‘,«! (MM 
4.45.700 
7,04.668 

24,70/00 
11,43 805 
6,37 835 
8,<M.7S1 

1 

18 flO.fi'V) 
38,11 067 

1 !,2i.20O 
33,13,508 


Total 


63.32,654 

61,12,421 

61,05,275 1 

* ’ i 

Gunny Baca. .. . 


V 

nine. 


j 


America 

Straits <ettloineuts 
Australia ... 

Other Countries 

... Its. 

i> 

"• it 

6.79,423 

2,98,334 

1,39.678 

1,66,225 

3 98.3S3 
8,34.064 

1 8.8 125 
2,30,700 

8,0S.l 1 4 ! 
6,49 240 i 
3 80,667 1 
3,94,030 ! 


Total 

»i 

13,02,060. 

11,51,262 

16,31,967 ! 
_ ! 


| Quantity, 1 


America ... 

Other Countries 

... Pieces 

••• M 

8,76,069 
. 2,510 

1,50.81 $ 
1,373 

! 

CO. 01 
3.7 

Quqny Clotlis 

Total 

••• II 

3,78 679 

1,52,191 

64,347 

Value. j 

* 

America 

Other Countries 

... £s. 

•“ ii 

21,05,812 
16,74 7 

6,00.637 

3,694 

2,37 472 
J2,CstJ. 


Total 

... f! 

21,21.589 

6*73,331 

, 2,50, l6o 

Tvslne and Eppe 


( Cwts*. 

1 its. 

2.707 

23,207 

9.107 

63,993 

■ 

3. H7 
- 13,295 


-.Ay-tc Tea. 

Not less remarkable ia the increase in the growth and export 
of Tea, chiefly from Bengal, within a few years. The export 
for three years has been as follows 
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ijthtn/'lt/. j 

To 


1S70-71.. 

1S71-72. 

1872-73. 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

Lbs. 

»* 

1.31.37.158 

95,074 

1,69,97,503 

1,89.705 

1,75.22 301 
2,07,010 

Total ... 

19 

1,32 32,233 

1,71,87,328 

1.77,89,911 



Value. 

United Kingdom 

Oilier Countries 

Bs. 

M 

1.11. S3 093 
82,4t>9 

1,43 8S,597 
1.61,-49 

1,55 S5.S90 
1,91,017 

Total ... 

ii 

1,12,05,167 

1 45,49,840 

1.57,76,907 


Bengal . — Tea is cultivated in Assam, Cacliar, Sylliet* Chitta- 
gong, Darjeeling, and Chota Nagpore. In the Davjeelitig dis- 
trict, partly iu the hills and partly in the Tetai under the hills, 
there are 02 gardens, of which 13 were newly opened during 
1S71, and the outturn of tea was 2,6G5,8211bs., as compar- 
ed with l,798,230lbs. in the previous year. The en- 
tire acreage held as tea gardens was 58,496 J acres, of 
which 12,305 acres had been brought into cultivation, Tho 
business gave employment to 43 European and 202 Native 
supervisors, and an average of 9,291 labourers. In the dis- 
trict of Dacca there are only two gardens ; in Sylhet there 
are sixteen, with an area of 21,408 acres, of which 3,620 were 
in cultivation during 1871-72, and, which yielded 4*64,65911)8* 
of tea, and 232 matinds 20 seers of tea seed. In Cachar 
there are 12 L gardens, and the total area of land taken up for 
cultivation is 239,087 acres, of which only 23,081 acres are ac- 
tually under cultivation. The outturn of tea ill 1871 was 
5,2 17,7 5 albs., against 4,006,82 21bs. in the preceding year. The es- 
timated yield fur 1 v 72 is 5,400,400lbs. The average number of im- 
ported labourers employed was 18,623, of which 2,^91 were new 
labourers. One factory has been closed, and six have been opened 
during 1871-72. Tea is cultivated in Chittagong, but in no other 
district of the Chittagong division, though in the opinion of 
the local officers tea might well be grown in the neighbouring 
territory of the Rajah of Hill Tipperah. In Chittagong, includ- 
ing the Hill Tracts, there are 21 gardens; the area of land under 
tea is 1,497 acres, and the outturn of tea was 3l3,758lbs. 

Iu Assam, taking the whole province, 6,257,643 lbs. of tea were 
manufactured during 1871, against 5,504,69511)3. of the y^ar be- 
fore, showing an increase of 752,9841bs. There were 295 gardens. 






open, and the whole extent of land held under tin. diilotvnt te- 
nures wa»s 235,So2 acres, of which 31,303 were nuorU d to bo 
under cultivation ; and the average monthly number of labourer.'! 
(both imported and local) employed ^luring the year in the pro- 
vince was 35,703, of whom upwards of 20.000 were imported la- 
bourers. Twenty concerns cultivated additional land, the total 
increase being 1,4>70£ acres. The days of rash speculation have 
passed tor the present, and there is no doubt that fair profits arc 
derived on the capital laid out. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner tea in his division has a blight future before it. 

In 1872 the returns show 17 new gardens opened and 3 closed. 
To meet the increased demand for labour 6,948 fresh coolies 
•were imported as against 3,046 in the preceding year. The 
number of contract labourers in Assam at the end of the year, 
was 24,002, against 20,853 at the beginning. The number of 
local or time-expired labourers who engaged themselves locally, 
was equal to about nine-tenths of the whole number whose con- 
tracts expired during the year ; the proportion was somewhat 
smaller in 1871. It certainly speaks well for the general treat- 
ment of the coolies that so many re-engage voluntarily when 
their original contracts are over. The death rate on the average 
.strength was 4T2 per cent., or *1 4 percent, below the average 
of the" preceding year. The death-rates among contract labour- 
ers in the several tea-producing provinces compare as follows : — 

1870. .1871. 1872. 

Assam ... 6 percent. 4*26 per colit. 412 per cent. 

C acliar ... a -22 „ 2 J 1 „ 2*8 „ 

fcyUiet ... 4-23 „ 1-07 „ 3*38 . „ 

Tliis shows that Assam is still in this respect far behind the 
other provinces. The death-rate was highest in the gardens of 
Durmngaud North Lukimporc, and in the small jungly gardens 
near the frontier. In the gardens of ICaiuroop and Durrung, 
and in many Seeb&augor gardens, the death-rate was satisfactori- 
ly low. But among the newly-imported coolies there was a great 
deal of mortality. Cholera, too, prevailed during the year — 
more so, say some of the planters, than has been known for many 
years. In JS72, as in the preceding year, the Chutia Nagpore 
coolies fared best of all ; the coolies from the Upper Provinces 
-were the next : best,; while among Bengalee coolies the death-rate 
was nearly 50 per cent, higher than it was among these. Yet 
the planters of Upper Assam usually indent for Bengalees or 
Chutia Nagpore coolies rather than for men from the Upper 
Provinces. The Commissioner and the majority of the inspect- 
ing officers report that “the labourers are, as a rule, remarkably 
contented and well off” The progress of the tea culture iu 
; Assam and the experience of Darjeeling, led the Lieutenant 
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13j\ oi :"h' to propose tiial free recruiting - f.liovild be tried, at least 
iu (_’ .liar which .seemed to be ready lor it. 

In he Giulia Nagpore district the fexperimeut of tea cultivation 
has In.-en tried only on a small scale and with no great success, tlio 
soil and climate not being so moist as in the Eastern districts. 
In Hazareebaugh there are three tea gardens ; iu one the land 
under cultivation is 320 acres, iu another 224 acres, and in the 
third 1BO acres, and the outturn of tea in 1871 was 71,505tbs. 
Iu Lohardugga there are two gardens, Hotwar and Palandu, but 
tli e area of land under tea cultivation in them is not given in the 
Commissioner’s report The outturn at Palandu in 1871 was 
17,!) ’-Ottos., as compared with il,890fbs. in the previous year. 

Iforth-Wcutem Proviwe •«?. — No statistics for 1871-72 aro 
given. The China tea plant is cultivated, ns at Darjeeling, by 
several planters near Almoin, Nyuee-Tal and Delira Doon, but 
no statistics of the private gardens have been published. f J he 
planters are known to sell much green tea for the jCentrul Asian 
market. 

Punjab . — At the close of 1872 (here were 7,782 acres, 
la *!d by 18 English and 15 Native proprietors. Of this area 
8.-92 acres yielded 428,(55 Mbs. of tea of which one-third was 
green. The average produce per acre was 1301 bs. but? the 8 
best plantations yielded as much as 230lbs. Tlie outturn has 
nearly doubled in four years owing as much to improved culture 
as to the gradual maturing of plants. One manager in Ivooloo 
plants a considerable area with grain crops ami pays bis labourers 
in kind. Coolies are abundant at from Its. 4 to 4-8 a month, and 
the relations between capital and labour continue to be pleasant. 
The lowest elevation at which an estate is situated is 2,437 feet, 
and the highest elevation of any estate 5,500 feet. There is, how- 
ever, only one estate at so high an elevation, tlie next highest is at 
4,5u0 feet, and the generality of the estate.* are at elevations be- 
tween 8,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known in the 
Kangia Valley, and between the months of March and October 
there is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a rain : fail 
of, on the average, 110 inches in the year at Palampoor. The 
great Dhouladliar or snowy range of Ciiumba, on the slopes ot\ 
which, or in the valley below, the tea estates are situated, be- 
sides apparently arresting the passage of clouds and causing 
tli^h to exhaust their rain more copiously in the valley below, 
provides great facilities for irrigation in the numerous mountain 
streams and torrents fed from perennial snows. Reasonable 
facilities exist for the transport of teas exported from the dis- 
trict. Camels and carts, though rather scarce, are procurable in 
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most seasons, and on these teas lor export and for the European 
market are conveyed to the plains, the nearest railway station 
being Jnlundhar, a distance of about 110 miles from the centre 
of the plantations. Native tiaders, who generally purchase the 
coarser teas, black and green, make their purchases at the Fac- 
tories, and bring their own carriage — usually mules, ponies and 
coolies. Their teas, as a rule, not being packed in lead and 
Wooden cases but in coarse bags, those descriptions of carnage are 
found suitable. 

The local Native market is improving, and is capable of 
great expansion. The use of tea as a beverage is spread- 
ing among all classes of natives, and the demand for the cheap 
and coarser teas becoming practically limited only by the extent 
of the supply.-. The great mart for the supply of teas alike 
for the native maikets throughout Upper India, and for the 
Central Asian market. Native merchants from Umrifsur, 
and one or two from Noorpoor also, are very regular in visiting 
all the plantations in the valley at certain seasons iu the year, 
and in purchasing very large supplies of the coarser black Leas 
and of green teas, the latter for the Central Asian market. 
It is not uncommon for these merchants to anticipate the 
production of the classes of teas they require, and to oiler to 
purchase, at fixed rates, all that may be manufactured in the 
ensuing season. The Central Asian market,- which is of great 
and increasing importance, is fed by the operations of the 
native merchants who supply the native market generally'. 
The traders from Eastern Toorkistan, that is, the YurkundecPj 
adhere too closely to the custom cf barter even to make it possible 
for them to deal direct on any extensive scale with the 
Kangrtt Planters. One or two of the Planters who did give, 
iu lb 09, large supplies of teas in exchange for Yurkundee goods, 
would not be disposed to renew such dealings. It is, as a rule, 
the Umritsur merchants who secure all the teas that go 
from the Kangra Valley to the countries of Central Asia. 
Umritsur too, is ' most favourably situated in regard to 
its . export trade with countries to the north. It commands 
every route alike, that vid Juunnoo and Kashmeer to Ladakh and 
the Eastern Provinces of Central Asia, as well as the route vid 
Pesliatvar through Cab id to the great marts of Herat, Khiva, 
Bokhara aud Samarkand ; also it commands the Indus Valley 
route, its exports supply the Sind merchants who trade i’i«i§thc 
Bolan Pass with Kohat and Herat ; and Indian teas are carried 
from Umritsur to Kurrachee to meet the vast trade of Beloochis- 
tan fend of ports in the Persian Gulf. The universal custom of 
tea-drinking that prevails among all classes of inhabitants in 
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countries north of British India and in the Provinces of Central 
Asi;t, creates an increasing demand for Indian teas, and the 
Kangra Valley Planters are in the best position to meet this 
demand. But the advance of Russia southward in Asia may 
possibly, iu the future, have an injurious effect upon the tra.de 
in^ Indian teas in Central Asia. Russia does and will make great 
efforts to encourage and maintain the line of her overland tea 
trade from China via the border entrepot, Kiachta. It is her 
object to secure the importation of China teas by this route into 
all the Provinces that come under her sway in Central Asia. 
Two or three years ago, rumours were spread that large supplies 
of green teas exported from India to Bokhara had been tamper- 
ed with, were adulterated and poisoned, the result being 
that these tens were refused sale in Bokhara, and the tea 
merchants half ruined. The teas in question were really Chinese 
leas, and the rumour which was without foundation was attri- 
buted to the influence of Russia. Again, it is known that in 
view of the increased exportation of the products of her own 
looms, Russia has greatly interfered with the importation of 
British piece goods from India iuto Bokhara and adjacent Pro- 
vinces; in like manner it is to bo apprehended that Russia may 
interfere with the importation of Indian teas by prohibiting their 
passage over the Oxus, or by the imposition of prohibitive duties. 

Coffee. 

The cultivation of coffee in India is practically confined to 
the southern portion of the continent. An attempt' to grow 
coffee in Chutia Nagpore has been abandoned. The coffee 
plant in Southern India is the Coffea Arabiea, and a native of 
Gaffa in Southern Abyssinia. The export during the past three 
years is seen in these figures: — 




Quantity* 

To 


1370,71. 

1S7L72. | 

1872-73. 

United Kingdom 
France 

Oilier Countries 

Lbs. 

... , t 

... „ 

1.97.01,571 
77 85,238 
60 22,617 

4,00,54,715 

96.33.523 

66,20,600 

2,53.62.024 
i, 66.i)l, 515. 
40.09,166 


Total t) 

3, 34, 5!), 426 

5,63,63,833 

4,14,62.705 




Value. 

United Kingdom. 
Frau oe 

Other Countries 

7.. Ks, 

» 

••• >* 

48.67.435 

19,45,793 

11,87,671 

1,00,01.968 
22,13 615 

2 4, 73.905 

.. 72,31,952 
26,55.463 
\ 18,98if?3. 


Total „ 

80,00,899 

1,36,89,468 

l.ll, 85,4^3 


i 
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In ilio years previous to lliose t lie export Las been ^ 


Year. 

Madras Presidency. 

All India. 

i 



n*s* i 

£ 

lbs. 

£ i 

i8«f>-r»7 


• • • 

17.341)51,8: 

419,179 

4 4 1 

4 s 5 'JiV ; 

1 Mi 7 0$ 



:j 7 omi a;;:: 1 

895.434 

• • « 

84i;,i;oij 

1SC8-69 

... 

• 49 

4 7 ,217 496) 

1,0 66,522 

47, 788,773 

1,1 m 

1 869*70 

... 

- 

! 

i 

... 

3G,uSi,ooa 

691, ;n::; 


In 1850-51 tlie whole export from India was valued at only 
£100,500. 

Cinchona* 

The cultivation of the Cinchona was begun by Government 
on the Neilghovries, was extended to Bengal, and has been 
tried with little success by private speculators in the Punjab. 

Ikrnjal. — The plantations were begun some nine or len years 
ago in a long, narrow Himalayan valley near Darjeeling. The he-a 
seedlings were planted out on the upper slopes, at it level of about 
5,000 feet above the sea; the red bark, the yellow bark, and other 
known varieties of the cinchona, were ail tried. As oxpeiimce 
Was gained, it was found that; 5,000 feet was too high, and that 
the young trees flourished better at lower elevations. After 
more or less doubt and disappointment, 1 lie plantation began to 
thrive in 18G7-08, and there are now about 2,000 acres of Go- 
vernment cinchona plantations in which the trees are from four 
to thirty feet high, according to their age. The tree flourishes 
best in the lower parts of the garden, where the elevation is 
about 2,000 to SpO.) or 4,000 feet above the sea. The variet ms 
of cinchona which flourish best are the C. succinthm and 
ccdisaya, but there is yet little of the latter. Home of the bark 
sent to Europe for sale in 1871-72 fetched Is. 3 d. peril). During 
1871*72 106,2^5 plants of cinchona sueeirubra and 44*, 5 1)0 of 
cal i say a were added to the permanent plantations. Propaga- 
tion was vigorously carried on, and the seed and nursery beds 
contained 600, 00O young plants of the former and 14*7,500 of 
the latter species. At the end of 1872-73 there were three 
millions of plants of which 2h millions had been permanent iy 
set out. The tallest tree was 30 feet high and 17 inches in girth. 
A Government Quiuologist was expected, 

Madras — The total expenditure oil the Government Cin- 
ch'uut Plantations from their commencement in I860 up to the 
end of March 1872 is stated to have amounted to I is. 
6,17,194'. A first consignment of 7, 294 Jibs, of dry bark was 
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despatched to England for sale, and realized satisfactory prices, 
varying from 2s. 3<Z. per lb. to 2s. IOcZ. per lb. The total supply 
of gicen bark during 1871-72 was. 35,072 lbs., of which but 
22,243 lbs. was trunk-bark of various ages, the remainder being 
bark of prunings and twig-bark supplied for the preparation 
of Quinovin, the therapeutical value of which drug the Govern- 
ment were anxious to ascertain by expeiiment. It Las been 
nseciiained that, for European quinine manufacture, the bark 
of U. officinalis is admirably suited, it being peculiarly rich in 
quinine and easy to work ; it appears to be especially the bark 
for export to Europe. In total yield of alkaloids the bark of 
t\ succirubra is the richest, but this consists chiefly of cinchoni- 
dine, cinchonine, and occasionally quiuidine, alkaloids which 
are at present not of expensive therapeutical use. The most 
remarkable point about the plants of C. caiLxttya is the great 
Dumber of varieties, displaying almost every habit ; the bark of 
one of these varieties is found to be of excellent quality and far 
bettor suited for the manufacture of quinine than that of C. sue - 
ci rubra. Of the new varieties of C. pitayensis 900 seedlings were 
planted out and 12,213 propagated. Of C. angusti folia { lanceo- 
late) the number planted amounted to 1,000 and the number 
propagated to 4,124, whilst 2,750 plants of C. calimya were 
added to the Neddiwuttum Plantation. 

Other Staples- 


The rapid growth of the principal staples of cultivation in 
the last twenty years may be seen from this comparative table of 
exports : — 


Exports. 

1850-61.- 

18G4-65. 

1867-66. 

1872-73. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 

CoATmi 



100. S00 

301,908 

840,001 

1,128,549 

On it on, 

Haw 

... 

3,474,781) 

37, 57 3. C 37 

19,168,074 

14,0251, loa 

Out ton, 

Goods ... 


07:1,519 

1,043,900 

708.108 

402,495 

Inoigo 

• •• 



1,980,896 

1 SCO, 1 41 

1,823 020 

3 426,824 





1 6 573,537 

8,709.719 

6,702,456 

YY ho at 

and grain*.. 

f 

752, ‘194 

1 382,871 

230,378 i 

312,005 

H ices and Skins... 

324 44 1 

725 236 

3,002,079 

2 921.415 

Jm« 

... 


lyt; «;;g 

1,307,8*4. 

1.310,645 

4,142.548 

i ‘pjum 

... 


6,4 59J35 

0,911.804 

12,187,765 

11.420,279 

VtMs 



339.514 

1,912,433 

2,156,711 

1.608,241 

Nik, Ban 


C19.S19 

1,105,901 

1,490,768 

1,256,350 

^ 1 i isnr 

... 


1,323,995 

705,110 

92,113 

492,871 

\\ r ooi, r 

... 

... j 

... 

... 

705,591 

3,677,091 

aw 


C8,2S5 

1,161,002 

681,985 

638,042 


i r 


Toi. xvix. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRADE, CUSTOMS, AND STAMPS 

Stamps- 

The "whole Stamp revenue of India in the year 1871-72 war; 
£2,476,333 derived from trade and litigation chiefly, and not in- 
cluding postal and telegraph stamps. 

Customs- 

The Customs revenue was £2,675,990 in 1871-72 omitting the 
salt and opium duties. The revenue stood at the exceptionally 
high figure of £2,85 1 ,909 in 1861-62, when the high duties caused 
by the financial pressure of that year were in force. The great 
increase in the value of the export trade and import bullion trade, 
caused by the American War, did not affect the revenue. 
In 1368-69 the revenue was nearly as high as in 1861-62, 
although the duties had been reduced from 20 aud 10 to 7? 
and 5 per cent, and at least 130 articles had been relieved 
of duty, The revenue, in detail, has been as follows since 
1863-64:-— 


► 

1868-G4. 

1SG4* G5. 

1865-GO. 

1800-67, 

(Eleven 

months.) 

KSST-G^ 

1868 09i 

I860 70. 

187( -7*. 

Sea Customs— ' 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

Imports-* 

British Burma 


39,570 

44,955 

43.003 

57,904 

74,100 

50,198 

51 020 

Bengal 

GO 8, 043 

6S0,h22 

672.74? 

682,225 

806, 70-’ 

87r>,95u 

708 43: 

8o;.o.jO, 

M auras , . 

130,05' 

111,887 

1‘2 1 847 

127.909 

1 *7,830 

100,212 

105,839 

ITi'.ilsj 

Bombay 

* 

733/330 

706,700 

680,097 

657,664 

702,027 

802,724 

775,207 

67 1.99 1 j 

| 

Total ... 

1,510,745 

1,443,748 

1,519,646 

1,610,811 

1,833,531 

1,912,992 

1,705,075 

1,709,609 

Export*— 

British Burma 

123, S30 

104,341 

141555 

75,707 

141/ f»< 

209.427 

344,519 

223,! 02 

Bengal ... 

870,010 

346,688 

205,093 

174,877 

247,237 

235,094 

198,979 

204,024 

Madras 

71,72b 

6G,7fi8 

70,308 

62,09c 

85,008 

101,479 

90,788 

103.689 

Bombay ... 

77,838 

68,144 

53,308 

41,435 

48,079 

53,881 

48, 1 u5 

60,4 2‘ 

Total . ... 

058,441 

644,770 

533,324 

344,109 

522,704 

605,481 

482,391 

642,1.27 

War thou** and Wharf 

British Burma 

8fo! 

* ... 
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t- 

1,989 

1 621 

Bengal 

5,707 

9,251 

4, *744 

0,963 

7,1 SO 

8,757 

5,946 

3,727 

Bombay ... 

608 

X ' 

2,185 

1,702 

740 

1,745 

3,065 

6,045 

7,798 

Total .» 

6,667 

11,436 

6,606 

6/793 

" 8,876 

12,780 


13,140 

Carried ovsr ... 

2/170,853 

51,099.960 

i 1 

[2,059,470 

1861,713 

2,365,170 

2,531,253 

2,201,645 

2,424,882 
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* 



16G3-64 

1804-65 

1S65-C6 

186(j-67. 

(Eleven 

mouths.) 

1367 68 

1363-69 

1869-70 

1 870*71 

Brought forward .. 

M iscellancQui— 

Brii.it.fi Burma ... 
Bengal 

Madras 

lioml.ay 

£ 

2,175,85o 

■ 1,631 

6,850 

1,021 

13,972 

£ 

2,099,000 

i,6i n 
8-2 
2.4fiy 
15,792 

£ 

2,059,470 

1,761 

5,<;98 

3,023 

25,981 

£ 

1,861,713 

3.184 

3,904 

2,805 

17,029 

£ 

2 365,170 

847 
3,053 
3 800 
12,200 

£ 

2,531,253 

402 

2,956 

2,489 

9,978 

£ 

2,261,645 

682 

3,138 

2,382 

10,271 

£ 

2,424,883 

832 

8,0-0 

3,691 

10,6.0 

Easlorn Settlements 

21,974 

80S 

2 ’,070 
4 Si* 

35,866 

359 

24,922 

258 

19,400 

15,825 

16,473 

18,162 

Total 

j Lam] Customs— 
i 0 /vorrmentof India 
| Central Provinces 

1 N. W. I’ro v'iuceu ...1 
} Punjab 

j ad ran ... 

Bombay ... 

22,342 

21,160 

36,205 

25,180 

... 


... 

... 

| 

1,3111 

2«,!*7S 

57,673 

77.849 

27,062 

| 

i ... 

1 I**, 194 

| 60,231 

1 82,619 

1 , 22,769 

| 9*877 

61,4-19 

1 99,4 “5 
| 13,575 

*4,086 

47,797 

81,413 

10,675 

•*» 

<5,800 
71,233 
94.2' 8 
1 ‘,708 
7,(47 

M83 
65,994 
. 68,098 
15.414 
7,688 

("7 72 
49,839 
70.144 
17,476 
6,886 

10,591 

49.S9S 

82,313 

18.266 

6,617 

; Bcrar 

18*5,860 

175,813 

184,176 

I43,97i 

104,002 

10,259 

145,677 
Hi ,m 

151,067 

37,920 

167.745 

29,80* 

Total of Customs ... : 

J, 334,061 

2,296,929 : 

2,279,857 

j 

2,030,8G4 : 

2,578,632 

2,662,755 

2,429,185 

2.610,789 


f lljc East India Company, though established in lo99, ex-* 
ported only 4,520 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South Sea 
and China in 1G89. Frcfrn 1795-9G to IS34-35 the trade was 
as follows * 



Ships. 

Tons, 

Imports. 

Exports, 

ToUl. 

ito.i-og ..: 

1S05-06 ... 

1S1--M4 ... 

18--3-24 ... 

183:5-34. ... 

1834-35 ... 

■¥ 

170 

210 

222 

22S 

339 

m 

57,600 

82, SI 4 
77.182 
87,521 
121 100 
120,035 

£ 

2 206,068 
3,936,705 
2.509,445 
2,949,431 

£ 

i 645, JOG 
6.279,833 
5,552,034 
4,580,902 

£ 

6,911,774 

10,216,598 

8,121,479 

7,440,333 


In the subsequent thirty years, or in 1866-66, the trade 
reached its highest point in value, £123,813,004. In 1866-67, 
from a fall in the inflated price of cotton, it stood at £ 95,440,109 , 
and in 1869-70, it reached the healthy level of £100,395,055. 
Since that year the value has fluctuated, but the average may- 
be taken as, for foreign commerce a hundred millions sterling 
annually, and for coasting, twenty-five millions, or 1 25 million* 
in all. • ' 


sis 
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The Trade of India, 





Total of Merchandise £ Treasuro. 

« 

Tears, 



Imports, 

Exports. 

Merchandise and 
Treasure. 




$ 

£ 

£ 

1834 35 

1835-36 

1836 37 

1837*38 

1833-39 

•M 


6.154,130 
6,928 313 
7.673,157 
7,672,572 
8,251,595 

8,188,162 

11, * 14, 604 

13 504,117 
31.S83.l37 
13,122,675 

14,342,202 

18.142,916 

21,077,274 

19,256,009 

20,374,270 

Annual Average 

Ml 

... 

7,315,953 

31,322,599 

18,638,552 

183940 

1840 41 

1841-42 

184*2 43 

1 813-14 


... 

7,770,500 
10,202,193 
9.629,9 .1 

11. 1*16, '■05 
13,612,476 

11,333,268 

13.8:12,069 

34 340,293 
13.767 621 
17,099,654 

10.1 09. 7(5=1 
24.024.262 

23,97 ,103 

2-1 814.510 
3i f ci2,o;;o 

Annual Average 

... 

... 

10 453,592 

14,252,561 

24,706,154 

18 t t 45 

1 HID -46 

1840-47 . ... 

1847-48 

1 843-49 

•r 

.V. 

14,506,537 

11,583.438 

11,806,586 

10,571,007 

12,5*9,307 

17,697.053 

37.614,701 

16,059.306 

14.733,435 

18,6-8,244 

32203,'FO 

2 9 428,3 39 

27 905 . 892 
25.309,413 
31,177,551 

Annual Average 

... 

... 

12,209,375 

16*995,548 

29,201,923 

1819-50 

1850-51 

185153 

1852 53 

1853 54 



33,696,696 

15 370,597 

J 7,292,6 19 
16,902,240 
15,994,615 ^ 

18,293,541 
18,705,438 
20,798,342 
20,6.9 862 
20,778,437 

31.980,239 

34,076.035 

88.090.891 

88,422.103 

36,773,053 

Annual Average since 1819-50 

... 

15,851,339 

20,017,125 

35, EOS, 464 

185-4-55 

1855-50 

185G57 

38o7-5& 

1858 59 r ... 


::: 

14,770,928 
- 25,244,782 

28, 608,284 
31,003,065 
34,545,650 

20,194,268 

23.640,444 

2«,591.879 

28,278,474 

30,502,298 

34,965 186 

48. 885,2 :!« 
65,200,163 

59 371,539 
■65,077,948 

Annual Average 

.. 

... 

26,852,643 

25,847,471 

52,700,013 

1859 60 

1860 01 « 

.1861-63 

1862-63 

1803 04 


••• 

40,622,103 
34,17'* 393 
37,272,417 
43.141,351 
00,108,171 

28,889.210 

34,090,154 

37.000,397 

48 97o,785 
66,896,884 

69,511,013 

68.260,047 

74,272,814 

92,112.136 

117,004,055 

Annual Average 

•tl 

M, 

43,062,067 

43,169,286 

84,232,253 

1864- 05 

1865- 66 

3806-67 

1867-68 

18b8-G9 

••• 

III 


49.514.275 

06,156,529 

45,237,332 

49,560.528 

61,146,090 

69 471,791 
67,656,475 
60,202.777 
61,478.095 
64,457,745 

li 8,986,066 
123.813,004 
95440,109 
101,0:18,621 
106,603,641 

Annual Average 


... 

49,314,735 

67,664,703 

106,979,43 7 

1869 70 

1870-71 

1H71-73 

1872' 73 ... 

M* 

in 

46,883,327 

88,858.729 

42.057,560 

35,817,160 

63,513,728 
67,652 689 
64,661.639 
66,526,794 

100.395,055 

96,411,319 

107,319,499 

92,343,936 

Annual Average 

Ml 


■.>v" 

; .’ 

99,117,453 


rt ► 



Since 1834-35, 
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Distinguishing Merchandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
have the following: — 


Tears* 

Merchandise. 

* 

Treasure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 ,m 

• 99 

... 

11,553,789 

18,101,139 

3,811,806 


1801-53 ... 

• •• 

... 

12,240, 190 

19,879,247 

6.052,057 

... 

j 1852-53 

Ml 

... 

10,070,863 

20,404,632 

6,831,375 

1,055,228 

1 85 J- 51 ... 

... 

... 

11,122, COO 

19,295,139 

4,871,953 

1.483,290 

1854-65 

... 


12.7i2.C71 

18,927,222 

2,028,256 

1,207,033 

j Annual Average 


... 

11,517,005 

19,346,076 

4,510/89 

761,111 

| 1855 56 

«*. 

... 

13,943,404 

23,039,259 

11,801,288 

601,176 

j 185(1 57 


... 

14,194,587 

25,338,46] 

14,413,697 

1,253, 120 

1857-53 ..J 

»<• 

... 

15,277,029 

27,456,03) 

15,815,436 

822,438 

1853-69 



21.72S, 579 

29,862,871 

12,817,071 

609,427 

1359-60 


Ml 

24,205,140 

27,960,203 

16,356,963 

929,007 

■ 

Annual Average 

*»# 

... 

17,881, 88G 

2G, 731, 163 

14,140,891 

855,095 

1860-61 

... 

... 

23,493,710 

32,970,605 

10,677,677 

1,119,5-19 

1861 62 * ... 

... 


22,320,432 

30,31 7,042 

14,951,985 

683,355 

1862-03 

... 

... 

22,032, 3S4 

47,859,615 

20,508,967 

1,111,140 

1803-64 

t*. 


27,145,590 

65,625,449 

22,962,581 

3,270,455 

1364-05 

ft 

IM 

28,150,923 

68,027,018 

21,3G3,352 

1, 444,775 

Annual Average 

HI 

... 

24,748,029 

50,159,950 

18,092,792 

1,135,851 

1805- 06 

.»• 

... 

29,590,228 

65,491,123 

20,557,301 

8,105,352 

iflCG-67 

... 


30,039,281 

47,729,612 

14,598,061 

2,473,165 

1SC7-GS 

... 

... 

37,902,500 

48,561,478 

11,057,968 

1,641,538 

1808-69 M ; 

«*• 

ft 

... 

35,990,142 

53,002,165 

15,155,954 

1,395,580 

Annual Average 

HI 

•H 

31,096,938 

65,862,871 

17,617,777 

’ 1,801,831 

1869-70 

*>• 

IM 

32,927,520 

62,471,575 

13,955,807 

1,042,353 

1870-71 

Ml 

fell 

33,413,906 

55,331,825 

6,444,628 

2,220,764 

1871-73 

IM 

Ml 

31,083,747 

63,185,547 

11,573,813 

1,476,092 

1872-73 

H. . 

fell 

31,260,576 

65,228,697 

4,556,585 

1,298,097 


3 The Specie Trade of India. 

r 

aluc of Gold and' Silver imported from and exported To -Foreign 
Countries at l’orts in British India in each year from 18«i4 
to 18GU. 



Imports. 


Gold. Silver. 


Gold. I 



Annual Average 


Annual Average 


Annual Average 


Annual Average 


Annual Average 


Annual Average 


1865-66 

IMG 07 (11 months) 

1867-08 ... 

1868 GO 

I Annual Average 


ii 

1.970.570 
2.209, 5 so 
2,030,' 57 
2 640,i-31 
3,010,8110 

2,371,027 

1.945,203 

1,780,293 

2,169,313 

3.662,468 

4,870,403 

2,890,740 

4 312,441 
2,694.174 

' £ ™ ' 

852,839 2,087,082 

1,018.778 922. If *6 

1,401,743 2,798,638 


1,159.548 ! 
1,105.310 
1,338 778 
1,3 tl. 100 
1,078,708 


882.721 
2,008.353 
2, 176, "02 
2,830,084 
i 4,437,339 


2,235.792 
2.60(1,498 
8,713 2 SO 
0,490 2*7 
3,770,61.3 


1,234,690 3,073,289 | 


1,140,137 
8,793,793 
12,287,600 
13 985.332 
8,379,692 


£ 

1,976,070 
2.209 589 
2,036.057 
2, 640,(31 
3,010, SOU 

2,374,C27 

1,945.268 
1,786,203 
2, 189,312 
3,G62,4G8 
4,870,493 

2,800,740 

4.212.441 

0,694.174 


2 939.921 
1.970 963 
4,200,376 

3,203,075 

3,390.310 
3*8! 1,808 
5.(152,008 
0.831,333 
4,649, So i 


2,027.808 
11,301,146 ! 
14,413 097 
10,815,416 
12,817,031 


4,288,037 
4.242,441 
I 5,1 90,432 
I 6.881,566 
I 8,920,412 


9 , 875*032 

6,372,894 

4,581,472 

4.770,924 

5,176,976 


12,008,920 

6.434,636 

9,761.545 

13,627,401 

11,037,169 


1,498,320 

20,184,407 

8,650.432 

6,999,400 

9,978,978 


470,273 
866,485 
515.064 
410. 79G 
1,045,614 


3,10G,S39 

815,986 


£ I 

2o0.9iW> I 
113 873 j 
263.!):;:; j 
1-46 . 228 j 
347.801) 


510 004 
! 4 i 5.796 

i 1,0 10,814 


I 1,105.839 
| 810,986 


£ £ ' 

M90 708.8:13 | 71 1.72:5 

9,662 1.416.376 j 1,4*26 038 

5 .,,830 2,484,724 2,037,054 

.m ... 1.320,228 

43,555 9G2.185 1,004.7 lo 

2,016 639,273 511.289 

71,160 847,923 ' 9,9,08s 

109,805 880,203 1,1*51.008 

17,265 1,464,899 1,182,164 

60 SGI 929,897 1,000,253 


2,566,900 8,708,130 11275,030 


10.356.963 

10,677,077 

14,901,977 

20.598,967 

22,962,081 


11,180,935 17,091,513 


21,363.302 

20,557,301 

13,236,904* 

11,773,374 

15,155,904 


1,115,537 

593.418 

1,164,448 

766,384 

G51,300 


921,363 

1,106,627 

675,089 

1,077.244 

1,240,400 


1,266, 90S 
0(10,526 
1,249,230 
813,390 
662/236 


925,166 
[ 1,116,499 
081,096 
1,110,054 
1,207,050 


1,004,154 1,020,194 


1,409.523 
1 515,734 
1,692,860 
1,400,489 
1,377,956 


1,444,090 
2 iOk.152 
2,431,003 
1,571,946 
1,390,580 


! 6 , 156,460 11 , 461.317 17 . 617,777 


1 , 480,212 , 801,551 




The Trade of B. ngaL 
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The* following tables show (lie foreign trade of each Province 
and also the countries with which India trades, from lSTt-35. 


Foreign Trade of EaMi Province* 





Bengal. 

' 

Y§ars. 


Importe. 

Exports. 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1834.35 


£ 

1*999,131 

£ 

646,225 

£ 

4.092,044 

£ 

(10,555 

1 S35."G 

• •• 

2170.361 

687,159 

5, 537*297 


l So0-o7 

IM 

2*782 89G 

612,527 

6,688,211 

161.316 

1887-38 

... 

2*463.905 

1,048*8*3 

0,765.376 

140.434 

1 


2-682,162 

1,219,031 

6,791,621 

6,974,919 

102, 7G0 

Annual Average 


2-409,689 

842,707 

117,533 

lSo9-40 


8*341,591 

1,226,787 

6,800,920’ 

200,017 

1S40-41 

... 

4-590.755 

918 808 

8.060,660 

340,206 

1841.42 


4*£6J,9lO 

9S9.GIS 

8,066,384 

159,165 

J 842-43 

... 

8 915,186 

1.648,712 

7,363 436 

72 934 

1843-44 

• •1 

4 474,473 

1.752,376 

9.891,110 

185.795 

A nn tiul Average 

• •• 

4-116 983 

1 ,307 260 

8,030,484, 

352,821 

1*14.15 

**• 

5 933 990’ 

1,581,365 

9,823,197 

896,513 

j str>-!0 

... 

5 232,017 

991,006 

9.815*670 

287.079 

IS 40*4 7 

•to# 

5-313 443 

1,336.229 

9.234,393 

285,405 

1847 43 

II 

4* G7 1-301 

747,223 

7,961,857 

905,071 

1848-49 

• •• 

4’35G,()14 

1,414 GOO 

9,U3S:8G4 

. 7S0!b78 

A mi uni Average 

... 

6 101,485 

1,214 0SG 

9 174,597 

630.995 

1 s 49-60 


5,283,170 

1 214 865 

10,149,939 

854,206 

1.S50 T)l 


6 115 201 

1,889 484 

9, *>97,528 

276 329 

1S/SU52 

IM 

7 087,407 

2.300.470 

10,423,971 

253,588 

1852 -53 

1 • t 

4,993,675 

3 393 987 

10,738 555 

476,376 

1853-54 

• II 

59 673,800 

2,085 98G 

10.133,304 

487,913 

Annual Average 

• II 

5,830,564 

2 038*153 

10,2S8,279 

359 08 *J 

1 "54-55 


6,599 483 

645*124 

10,655,851 

391,666. 

1855-56 

!•« 

7,858 696 

5.479-854 

12.936,800 

112,530 

1850-57 


7.743,912 

6,428 573 

12,914,542 

52!), 425 

TS57-58 

III 

7,774,291 

7 186-211 

13,374,182 

205,249 

1858-59 

• •• 

10,596,106 

5.560,321 

14,43i:,046 

85.892 

A mmal Average 


8,114,498 

5 060-017 

12,862,284 

204.934 

1859-GO 


12 947,119 

7 770-479 

12,508.490 

395,280 

1SG<MU 


12 020,634 

3 529-643 

13,193,759 

457.747 

1361-03 

Mi 

10,230,394 

4.076 964 

12,955,001 

155,853 

1862-63 

Ml 

10,241,961 

4 737>495 

16,169,023 

468 364 

18G3-G4 

«•# 

10,243,680 

4,836 539 

18,040,221 

688,544 

A nnual A verage 

Ml 

11,136,753 

10,757,689 

4,990 224 

14,494,299 

431,159 

1 864-65 

II 

7,022-284 

17,759,475 

255,321 

1SC5.66 

• 1 

12877,477 

8,322,847 

19 321,388 

875 093 

1866-67 (11 months)... 

13.408,715' 

6,180,653 

16,866,679 

834,277 

18G7-GS 

-fc| 

17.507,803 

4 .313 622 

19 873,661 

■ 332,803 

1868 69 


16,934,762 

4 390,829 

20 826,943 

439,375 

Annual Average 

- 

14, 197,337 

•6 046,047 

18,929.681 

, 547,374 

1869 70 

... 

14,833,429 

4,662,603 

20,814,448 

156,673 

1870-71 ' 


17,055,253 

1,636,448 

22 936.479 

518,564 

1871-72 


16.739,816 

4,061,605 

27,627.730 

221,598 

1872 7 3 


15,396,990 

- 1,096,552 

24,619,750 

75,980 
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The Trade of Bombay . 



1834- 35 ... 

1835- 30 .. 

1*00-37 ... 

H37 08 ... 
183335) 

Annual Average 

1839- 40 ... 

1840- 41 .. 

1841- 42 ... 

184 -’-43 *... 

1843- 44 ... 

Annual Average 

1844- 45 ... 

1 845- 40 ... 

1 8-15-47 ... 

1847 48 ... 

1848- 40 ... 

t 

Annual Average 

1849- 50 ... 

1 859-51 ... 
1851-52 ... 
1*52-53 ... 
1853-64 

Annual Average 

1851-55 

1855-06 

1806- 07 .. 

1807- 08 .. 

4803-50 ... 

Annual Average 

1859 0# ... 
1800-6 L 
1881-62 ... 

1802 83 ... 
1803-64 ... ,■ 

Annual Average 


Annual Average 


1,758,630 

2,130.108 

2,157,066 

1,001,612 

1,061,122 


3,093,683 
1,346.586 
1,847,682 
1 ,462,675 
1.600,754 


3,015.269 
4.447,7 59 
0,273,171 
3,011,196 
8,062,665 


1,096,133 1,382,266 4,042,012 


1,806, 337 
8.056,252 
2,847,328 
8 107,287 
3,601,061 


606,071 
799,290 
784,157 
1,715,167 
2,027,0 61 


2,833,352 
4.350,853 
4,51 6 251 
4,8m6.397 
0,153,712 


2,001,643 1,866,351 1 4,548,113 j 


3,773.182 
3,004,949 
2,70 1,417 
2.949,591 
3,040,718 


3,982,545 
3,332,655 
1,456,494 
3 ,094,ol5 
2,672,695 


5 126,553 
5.801.780 
4,604,897 
4,07 3.244 
5,837,175 


3,093,071 1,707,681 5,088,730 


4,110.714 
4,545,764 
4.246.648 
4 ,236.656 
4,493,015 


2,060,505 
2,363,215 
2.448. UK) 
3,860,536 
2,208, 4b0 


6,891,376 
6,599,645 I 
7,196,475 
7,664 464 
7,188,817 


4,326 5)9 2,387,985 7,018,155 


5.058,8.'#*? , 
4,735,412 i 
5 047,423 
6,147 506 
9,330,912 


1,183.913 
4.068.947 
6.847,637 
7,464,061 j 
6,410,881 


6,724,525 
8,160)950 
10,094 480 
11,525,084 
33,872,007 


6,065,227 G, 375, 668 9,970,734 


9,379,3:0 | 
9,448,210 I 
9,468 965 ' 
10.197,044 
14,270,950 

10,552,902 

14,462,860 
13,969,752 
1-2,465,295- 
14,1 89,805 
14,704,521 


7,524,320 
6.967,209 
9.487,765 
18 983,255 
10,136,439 


12,196,508 

10,116,390 

6,237.886 

6,687.098 

9,627,872 


13,138.978 
17,100 5*3 
18,622,462 
26.341,868 
38,083,759 

23,667,522 

40,522,077 
35,743,176 
20,758,3:7 
25,190,379 j 
23,788,9 6 


13,415,309 

11,792,651 

10,823,137 

10.887,545 


8,198,854 
8,316,387 
6 801,114 
2,789,456 


645 24-) 
403.1*5 
860.295 
JJ.iO. 7ol 
1,025,010 


54*2,47 *) 
929,726 j 


353.654 

4!7,-7(> 

045,525 

507,439 

419,689 


855.806 
414,33? 
427,571 
534,6 fl 
481,965 


1,080,824 I 
1,122.281 
1,225,158 
l f H2,l«7 
830,09 7 


13,958,465 10,178,271 29)200,671 1,080,109 


23.171,221 
25,09 i ,2 1 0 
25 761,137 
20,587,309 


573.318 

1,402,949 

947,914 

086,520 
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Id A Dll AS. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Export. 

Mercbau 

disc. 

Trea- 

flare. 

Merchan- 

dise, 

Treasure. 





£ 

£ 


£ 

1831 55 

... 

... 

... 

303,290 

153, H5 

£ 

100,378 

i 8:10-86 

... 



472.828 

1X2,760 

886,108 

31.52!,* 

l83ii 57 

,,, 

... 


597,028* 

76,958 

1,121,4)9 

72,610 

1837 58 

... 

... 

... 

603,924 

128,643 

1,278,801 

1< 6,482 

1858 89 




647.402 

131,134 

966,208 

91,237 

Anhual Average 

... 

... 

... 

564,794 

120.302 

1.020,483 

81,638 

IS *9 40 

... 


... 

683,308 

112.406 

1.054,608 

127,446 

1840 41 

... 

... 

M* 

768,933 

68,146 

3,228,468 

89,800 

1841-42 . - ... ' 

... 


" 

678,327 

67.561 

1,044.160 

180, *82 

1842 43 

... 

... 

... 

581,180 

79,413 

1,242,682 

25,317 

J 843-44 

... 



652.264 

116,241 

1,208 655 

2l,6<i0 

Annual A verage 

... 

• r ,. 


672,802 

88,538 

1,206,173 

88,829 

1841 *45 




1,046.894 

188,561 

'1,641,463 

66,053 

1 845 46 

... 

• tft 


840,913 

172,298 

1,411,217 

65.704 

jsk; 47 

’ ^ 



68l,8('8 

147,. 99 

1,516,147 

68.170 

1817-48 

... 



976,664 

132,163 

1,277,296 

214,203 

IMS -49 

... 


• tr- 

948,072 

117,199 

1,212,463 

7 83,84 s 

Amwal Average ... 

IM 



940,669 

151,482 

1,411,7)7 

229,420 

1849-5D 




906,005 

321,437 

1.272,884 

72,638 

1851, >61 




897,823 

260,110 

1.566J76 

104,141 

1851-62 



iM 

906.436 

297.398 

1,658,808 

215,768 

> H.')?-53 «•« 




840.531 

576,855 

2,1 21,614 

36,382 

1863-64 

— - 



956,378 

677,490 

1,963 020 

116 067 

A n aval Average 


-i ... 


901,435 

366,668 

1*716,660 

108,917 

1864 65 




1,087,235 

194,221 

1.646,843 

521,814 

1855-56 ... 

... 



1,349.386 

852,487 

1.966.50& 

70 730 

1846*57 « M 


IM 

,,, 

1,403.261 

3,137,48 s 

2.529,430 

78,477 

1S6T-68 



•** 

1.355,832 

1,167.264 

2,666,170 

109.750 

1848 59 

»rt 

... 


1,792.531 

845,669 

2,060,818 

163.840 

Annual Average.., 




1.397,667 

639,466 

2,091,755 

8,923 

1 85!) ‘jO . 

... 



1.938,682 

1,062,164 

2,312,735 

179.421 

18(}li-6l 

• . (1 . 

MS 

... 

2,024.872 

1,. 80.225 

2,621,803 

247,404 

1861-62 

,,, 

... 


2,120,928 

1.353,59: 

3,31 7, 8' >4 

96,330 

1862-63 

... 


... 

1,633.700 

1,754,941 

4,97* 277 

115,449 

1363-64 



... 

2,133,181 

1,921.843 

7,273,105 

94,667 

Annual Average ... 

... 


... 

1,074,273 

1,454,553 

4 099 746 

146,044 

1861 6y 

... 

... 


2,230,166 1 

2,932.538 

6,815,942 

104.245 

1865 66 ... 

... 



2.513,089 

1,981,170 

7,6 07,832 

1 61,68.3 

1866.67 (11 months) 

... 


... 

2.450,601 

763,521 

3,093.166 

340.793 

1867 68 

... 


... 

2,978,670 

709.578 

4.237.560 

74 060 

186» 69 ... 

... 


... 

3 006,890 

1,098,744 

5. 996,3 41 

117,900 

Annual Average... 

... 


... 

2 636,681 

1,317,510 

5.532,026 

169,734 

1809-70 

... 

... 

M. 

3,032,419 

1,054.059 

5,781,709 

290 006 

1870.71 


... 

... 

8,485,386 

546,954 

4,807.527 

283,198 

1871-72 

... 



3 129 678 

662,654 

7.000.227 

291,090 

1872-73 

... 

... 

... 

3,296,401 

597,657 

6,244,607 

| 216,978 
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1861-C2 

»»* • 


«M 

600,145 

83.6*5 

1,422.275 

!■'* zm ■ 

1S62 63 


I „ 


539,679 

S3. 277 

1,374.477 

2,720 

1803 04 • ... 

... 



497,779 

67,7*0 

1,028,304 

2,369 

Annual Average ., 


Ml 


512,634 

*4*87 

1.476 , 039 

2,897 

186* 66 . 

... 

... 

... 

699,988 

412,027 

2,929:522 

4 386 

1865 66 ' ... 

• «•* 

... 


788 910- 

1$6, 8^8 

2,819:227 

6,295 

1866-67 (U months.) 




714.105 

52.844 

1,231.3*2 

31,275 

1S6>‘8 



• M 

1,029,415 

64.476 

1,572 460 

22,900 

1868-69 


tf . 

• •• 

1,344,959 

88,509 

2,450.169 

8,208 

Annual Average... 

l.i 



9<6, 476- 

80 949 

2200,643 

14.61 -i 

1669-70 



„ * 

1,088,735 

.88656 

3,7^(1,076 

i . 9,330 

1870-71 


... 

\ . . r ■ 

1,080,711 

48 033 

2,436, 6i»7 

16,062 

1871-73 , irt ■■ 


•i. 

■ »*. 

1,391,217 

48 439 

2,790,762 

16,384 

1672-73 




1.680,439 

- 72.920 

3,776908 

1 18,600 
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Analysis of the Trade of 1872-73- 

The total sea-borne trajde shows a diminution in 1872-73 of 
12 per cent, compared with 1871-72 and of 12J per cent, com- 
pared with ;19®8-69. This difference is caused chiefly by the 
much s^all^^tni'Qunt of foreign treasure 872- 7 3 • 
for the -total goode movement in 1872-73 wae 6^ pot cent, less 
th an that of 1871-72 and 2f per cent, less thin ^iafc of 186S-69 
•whereas the metal movements in 1872-73 were less by 72 per 
cent, than in 1871-72 and 118 per cent, than in 1868-69, and 
this was chiefly in the foreign treasure imports, which in 1872- 
73 were 154 per cent, less than in 1871-72 and 232 pier cent, 
less than in 18(38-69. The difference between the values of the 
foreign goods imported and the exports to foreign countries — 
all trade except to ports in British India, is called foreign trade 
— showed in 1872-73 that the exports exceeded the imports by 
77 per cent. ; the excess of exports in 1871-72 was 103 per cent., 
itr 18G8-69- it was 47 per cent, and in 1858-59 it was 38 per 
cent, Tbij excess import in the foreign treasure trade was 251 
per cent, in 1872-73, 684 per cent, in 1871-72, 1,000 per cent, 
in 18G8-69 and 1,816 per cent, in 1858^59. It should be re- 
membered that the year 1858-59 was the first year in the start 
of the foreign goods trade to much larger figures ; in the im- 
ports they sprang from 15 J in 1857-58 to 21| millions sterling 
and have not gone back siuce ; in the exports there was a jump 
from 27 £' to 2gf millions sterling and with the exception of 
1839-60, which presents a decline, they have vastly increased 
. . sin'ce^VVflS^o ! ' f° re ign goods import trade of 1672-73 shows 
an increase on 1871-72 of \ per cent, a decrease on 1868-69 
of 15 per cent. — this } r ear was the largest in the import 
trade ever known ; and an increase on 1858-59 of 44 per 
cent. The foreign ‘goods export trade of 1872-73 shows a 
decline of 14 per cent, on 1871-72, an increase of 4 per cent, 
on 1868-69, and an increase of 90 per cent, in 1858*59, The 
foreign treasure import trade of 1872-73 shows a decline ;pf 154 
per cent, on 1871-72, of 232 per pent, pn 1868-69, ^and of 181 
per cent* on 1858-59. The foreign treasure export trade of 
1872-73 shows a decline of 14 per cent, on 1871-72 and 8 per 
cent.-bJDL 1868^69 but ljn increase of 93 per cent ou 1 858-59. 

: 'V.^V-v ; v.-*' ‘V : - Vx’ V, ; ' . • 

The following liable indicates wherein the great changes have 
occurred in the foreign goods trade, as compared with 187J.-72, 
and half a decade ago, and a decade and a fc.alf ago.: — 
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Analysis of the Trade of India. 

Of ll ic 31 J millions sterling value of imports in 1872 f3 tlio 
11 items mentioned in the table make up25| millions, and of the 
5,5 ; [ millions sterling "alue of exports in the same period the 1G 
items there mentioned make up about 4Sf -millions. The figures 
of the percentage increase in both quantities and values are 
higher .than those of decrease except in one noticeable instance, 
rapeseed. There are only two articles which have declined in 
value since 1868 9 namely metals and machines and machinery, 
which may be due to diminished trade, .or probably to a differ- 
ent mode of making up the account connected with railway- 
materials. The largest increase in the imports of 1872-73 com- 
pared with 1858-69 was in salt, namely 300 per cent, and next 
coal and coke 150 per cent., woollen piece goods 1&4 per cent, 
cotton piece goods 80 per cent. The lowest percentage incroaso 
value on the import articles we are able to compare is 4 per 
cent. : there are very much higher figures of increase in the va- 
lue of the export trade. Tea was almost an entirely new article 
of industry in 1858-59, its export value in that year being only 
£1,866 the increase in it in 1872-73 shows 7,800 per cent. 
Next comes coffee 707 percent,., then raw jute 700 per cent., 
then raw cotton 243 per cent , raw wool 140 per cent., rice 134 
per cent., raw silk 75 per cent., indigo G1 per cent., the lowest 
increase is per cent. The comparison of 1872-73 with 
1868-69 shows that a decrease in value has taken place in 16 
articles, 11 import and 5 export. Of the imports the largest is 
in metals 116 per cent., machines and machinery 52 per cent., 
coal and coke 44 per cent. ; the three articles in which an in- 
crease has taken place are apparel 20 per cent , silk piece goods 
15 per cent., salt 14 per cent. , the smallest decrease was 3-15 
per cent. On the export trade the increase has been 133 per- 
cent. in hides, 137 per cent, skins, 119 per cent, yaw jute, 74 
per cent, saltpetre, 66 per cent, tea,, 37 per cent, raw wool ; the 
decrease was 44 per cent, in raw cotton, 1,200 per cent, in rape 
seed, 17 per cent, linseed ; the smallest decrease was 5| per 
cent. The year 1872-73 compared with 1 s7 1 -7 2 shows that 
there has been a decrease in value on 13 articles, 5 import and 
8 export. Of the import the largest is in sugar aud sugar-candy 
61 per cent. ; metals 34 per cent., cotton goods 3 per cent ; tho 
smallest decrease is 2 per cent. The chief of the 8 articles in 
which fan increase has taken place are, woollen pieeb goods 
44£ per cent, machines and machinery 27 per cent., silk 
piece goods 20 j per cent, provisions &c, per cent., the 
smallest increase was 1| per cent Of the 8 'export articles 
in which a decrease has taken place rape seed is 6,000 per 
cent., raw cotton 52 per cent., liuSeed 39 per cent., oils 24 
per egjni,* coffee 21 per ceht.ii t$e smallest decrease is7 per 



cent,; the increase on saltpetre has been 35 per cent., rice 2cS per cent., raw silk 17 per cent., the 
smallest increase was | per cent. The foregoing is a comparison of values. Quantities and values do not 
hoar any reliable proportion, not only owing to the fluctuations of the latter but also to the different quali- 
ties and proportions in which the former are shipped, yet there are only three instances of quantities 
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In 1872-73. 






v. ■' Navigation , ' 

The Foreign Trade was carried by the following vessels and 


tonnage : 



The Coasting Trade was carried by the following vessels : — - 






























flitlory of Cool i« 'KmUmdion. 
CilAITEP. III. 

EMIGRATION. 


History 

The people of South India were in the habit of emigrating (o 
lb Straits Settlements and Ceylon before the end of lasts centuiy, 
and toTenasserim on its conquest. This fid w of labour thither, 
chiefly domestic and agricultural, is still uncontrolled, but a Bill 
to regulate the import of labour into Burma was introduced into 
the Legislature in July 1873. During- the 10 years ending 18(59 
an average number of 65,000 (of whom nearly 60,000 were adult 
males) emigrated annually from Madras to Ceylon. The average 
number returning in each year was upwards of 48,000. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts from Penang, there were in that 
settlement 25,000 natives of India out of a population of 150,000. 

The first instance of emigration to Bourbon and Mauritius 
is traced by Mr, J. Geoghegan, in a “Note” on the whole subject 
to 1830 when Joseph Argand, a French merchant, took ISO ar- 
tizans to Bourbon on a five years’ contract for 8 Rupees a month. 
It was the abolition of slavery in the colonies in 1834 that gave 
the first impetus to emigration from India. The sugar-planters 
ot Mauritius iiitrQduced their first shipment of 40 coolies in 
August 1834. The emigrants were required only to satisfy a Cal- 
cutta magistrate of their freedom of choice. From that time to 
May 1837 at least 7,000 emigrants left Calcu^ for Mauritius. 
Of these not more than 200 were women. Nearly one-half 
were “ hill coolies,” i. e., Dhangars, Ivols or Santkals. About 
100 men and eight women seem to have left Bombay for Mauri- 
tius during the same period. 

The Government of Mauritius in 1836 called attention to 
flic necessity for some regulations to ensure the well-being of 
emigrants on the Voyage ; but the whble question had already 
been referred to the Law Commission. The result was Act V, 
1837, which became law on the 1st May of that year. This was 
soon after extended, to Madras and Bombay. Up to Au- 
gust 1838 there went to Mauritius 7411 coolies; to British 
Guiana, 4241; to Bourbon, 60; to Australia 89 men-— the. first 
and last direct emigration thither— aud to Batavia 4 men, who 
were silk- wlhdera imported to teach their art. 

This emigration excited the attention of Lord Brougham and 
the abolitionist party in Fngland, Lord Auckland’s Government 
look up the subject and on 14th October 1840 a committee ap- 
pointed to report upon it, at Calcutta, sent in their*proceedings, 
Their report was signed by only three members, Mr, T, 
vpixvn.' ’ ; - 
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Cootie Emigration. 


Dickens, Tlev.J. Charles and 13uboo ItussomoyDulf. The evidence 
taken relates altogether to emigration to Mauritius. It. may 
he said to have proved that very grave abuses had prevailed in 
India, emigrants having beoii, in too many cases, entrapped by 
force and fraud, and systematically plundered of nearly six months' 
wages, nominally advanced to them, but really divided, on 
pretences more or less transparent, among the predacious crew 
engaged in the traffic. With respect to the treatment of emi- 
grants on the voyage and at Mauritius, the evidence was con- 
flicting. These three members expressed their conviction that no 
regulations would avail to prevent the like abuses, and recommen- 
ded that the prohibition of all emigration should b$ maintained. 
If this could not be done, nothing short of putting the whole 
management of . emigration from first recruitment to arrival 
in the colony under the superintendence of a paid department 
of the Government service would satisfy them. The expense 
attendant on any such plan would have been as complete a 
prohibition as any legal enactment, and this no doubt 
the Committee perceived. Major Archer, the fourth mem- 
ber of the Committee, went to Europe at an early stage 
of the proceedings. The fifth member was himself a mcr* 
chant interested • in the exportation of labour. He record- 
ed a separate minute of absolute dissent. The most valuable 
document called forth by the inquiry is the minute of the sixth 
member, Mr. (nhiv Sir) J. P. Grant. - 

He supported* the opinion that the evils which had attended 
emigration were preventable and recommended new legislation 
and the appointment of Protectors of Emigrants. The views 
of the members of Government were almost as divergent as 
those of the members of the Committee. Mr. Bird would have 
chosen to maintain the absolute prohibition. Lord Auckland 
would have permitted emigration to Mauritius, if he could have 
seen his way to preventing emigration to other colonies at the 
same time. Messrs. Prinsep and Amos were for permitting a 
regulated emigration to both British and Foreign colonies. The 
facts hardly bore out Mr Amos’ views as to the result of an 
absolute prohibition. There wore, it is true, a few cases of 
violation of the Act, some 26 coolies having sailed for Mauritius 
from (Calcutta and 218 from Cuddalore, besides about 35 shipped 
from Ceylon. But "the Mauritius Government acted very 
loyally in the matter, find gave the men oh a|'riyal to tinders tan d 
that they * were free from ,all engagemeuts, and that it was at 
their option to go back to India or stay in the colony. In their 
despatch dated 29th September 1841, the Directors acknow- 
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lodged *11 10 receipt of tlie minutes of tlio Governor General 
and his Council, but declined to allow relaxation of the existing 
law till the matter was considered, by Parliament. Ultimately 
the matter was left to be settled by tlie Colonial Office in 
communication with the Board of Control and Court of 
Directors. 

In January 1842, on the advice of the Colonial Office, an 
Order in Council was passed regulating emigration dated 22nd 
M arch 1842, which left the whole question to the decision of 
the Government of India, merely enjoining in the most general 
terms the necessity for the establishment of proper safeguards 
to prevent 'a project intended to promote the advantage of 
certain classes of the people of India, by allowing them free 
command of their labour being perverted to their injury,’ and 
for a very careful watch upon the operation of the law, should 
the existing restriction be relaxed. 

On the 2nd December was passed Act XV., 1842. An- 
other Act, XXI, of 1843, was passed on 11th November of 
that year, and received the full approval of tlie Court of Direc- 
tors. The next extension was Act XXI, 1844. In reporting 
this measure to the Court of Directors, the Government of India 
explained that reliance was placed on the good faith of the 
Colonial Governments to secure emigrants proper treatment in 
the colonies and a return passage to India on the expiry of their 
term of industrial residence, as well as due tTare on the return 
voyage. Legislation went on till some twenty Acts were con- 
solidated in 1871. >y,'- 

Statistics. 

The embargo upon emigration was only removed in Decem- 
ber 1842; this accounts for the small number, 459, emigrating 
in that year. In the following year the demand for labour 
in Mauritius, repressed by years of prohibition, again as- 
serted itself, aud nearly 40,000 emigrants sailed. Of these 
about 17,000 sailed from each of the ports of Calcutta and 
Madras, and the remainder from Bombay ; the women were 
about 13 ~to every 100 men. In 1844. the number fell to 
8,242, all to Mauritius. Madras supplied no emigrants this 
year, nor did that Presidency again begin to supply labour 
to Mauritius till 1850. The proportion of women rises to 
1G to every 100 men. in 1845 the three great colonies of 
British'. Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica, eater the labour market 
and for the three years 1845 to 1847 constitute, with Mauritius, 
the sole importers of Indian emigrants. The Mauritius de- 
mand stands at; about 7,000 souls per annum, all from < 14 * 
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euitri. Tlio West Indian Colonies laid Madras also* under 
eon I ribution. For ilie.se three years tlic percentage of women 
rose to 21. In 1818 Jamaica drops out of the list, and ill 
18-19 the other two colonies west of the Cape. Emigration 
was in fact stopped, partly on account of great mortality among 
coolies, partly owing to a conflict then waging between the 
colonists and the Colonial Office. In 1849 and 1850 the 
Mauritius demand slightly increases, and in the latter year 
Madras again begins to send labour to that colony. The 
percentage of women falls to 16. In 186 i British Guiana 
and Trinidad again begin to import Indian labour, and the 
average emigration to these two colonies and Mauritius lor 
the five years 1851 to 1855 rises to upwards of 18,500 a year. 
Out of this number more tbau 15,000 are due to Mauritius, 
which in 1862 again, after au interval of eight years begins to 
draw labour from Bombay. The West ludian emigration of these 
five years is exclusively from Calcutta. The proportion of women 
rises to 21 for every 100 men. From 185G onwards, the three 
great sugar' colonies, Mauritius, British Guiana, and Trinidad 
yearly indent for a greater or less number of emigrants. Jamaica 
is less regular. In 185G the smaller West ludian British 
colonies come into the field ; but their demand is neither large 
n,or coiitinuous. 

The four years 1850 to 1859 may be taken together. Emi-. 
gration culminated in the year 185, when 45,888 souls Eft 
India. The number in the following year was, however, little 
less, viz., 43,057. The increase was altogether due to Mauritius. 
The sugar plantations were prosperous at the period, hut it was 
shrewdly suspected thai the Mutiny had much to say to it, and 
that many of the emigrants crossed to Mauritius to avoid a com- 
pulsory sea-trip to Port Blair. The annual average for the 
period was upwards of 31,000, of whom 27,000 went to Mauritius, 
from all three ports, but chiefly Calcutta. In 185G the West 
Indian colonies began again to draw upon Madras. The per- 
centage of women for this period rises to 37, the Colonial Office 
having begun to insist ou the. point. 

For the 11 years 1800 to 3 870 the annual emigration has 
been on an average about 18,200. But there has been much 
variation. For instance in 1S61, the emigrants numbered 
31,493 ; in 18G7 the number fell to 7,614. The famine in the 
North-Western Provinces, may have Had something to do with 
the large number in 1861. The variations have been mainly 
due to variation in the number of colonies in the field and in 
the local demand. In I860 Natal began to draw labour from 
India, and continued to do so till 1806. It recruited chiefly in 
Madras, In 1861 Reunion came, into the field, drawing 5,353, 
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souls fro'm Calcutta. The emigration to Reunion has continued 
buL in decreasing numbers, and has, since 1865, been altogether 
carried on from the French Indian ports. In 1802 St. Croix: 
took a ship-load of Bengal labourers, the onjy, emigration thither. 
In 1804 the French YVest Indian colonies entered the market ; 
with tho exception of one shipment from Madras their operations 
have been altogether carried on from Pondicherry amt Karikal. 
The Mauritius demands have fluctuated vvithiu very wide limits. 
In ISG5, 19,493 souls sailed for that colony in the following 
year the number dropped to 3,549 ; and in the next year a single 
ship carried the whole Mauritius emigration. This sudden 
cessation of demand was greatly due to the epidemic fever of 
1806 and 1867 ; the figures for 1868-70 show a steady but slow 
increase in the demand for Indian labour. Since 1865 there has 
been no emigration from Bombay, ^ The West Indian emigration 
has been tolerably steady, its operations since 1862 having been 
oarried on exclusively from Calcutta. The percentage of women 
to men for this period has been about 30. 


From. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Total emigration from 
Calcutta ... 

Ditto ditto Madras 
and French ports... 
Ditto ditto Bombay 

239,041 

103,487 

22,954 

63,865 

33,462 

5,743 

39,669 

22,310 

3,064 

342,575 

159,259 

31,761 

Total emigration from 
India 

365,482 

103,070 

65,043 

i 

533,595 


The return emigrants for the same period are said to have 
been 


From Mauritius 
,, British Guiana 
,, Trinidad 
,, J amaica 

M Other colonies 




••• 

Total 


77, 97,418 

7.621 
3,'JSl * 
... 1 ,848 v 
1,310 


... 112, 17S 


The balance against India is therefore 421,417. But the 
figures of return emigrants are confessedly imperfect. The 
general results of emigration from 1842 to 1870 may be thus; 
summed up nxv . \ ■ 
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Men. 

Women. 



Children! 

T 

Total. 

To Mauritius from Calcutta ... ••• 

. Madras ... 

/, Bombay 

148.(100 
72 a* 30 
22,954 

35.650 
22,066 
. $,743 

24,4 W 
W, 29 
8,064 

2C8.S15 

3 10.su 1 5 

3 1.761 

Total ... .*• 

243,853 

63,459 

44.089 

SS],+i'l 

To British Guiana from Calcutta 
„ „ „ Madras 

.40,081 

7,242 

3 4. *34)7 
2,480 

7,654 

1 731 

08,232 
11,4 59 

Total ••• 

011,323 

16. 9 S3 

9,385 

79,691 

To Trinidad from Cfl.lcutta ... ••• 

„ M „ Madras ... 

25,059 
2.97 1 

8,028 

3,257 

4,445 

764 

37,527 

4 902 

Total ■ ... •** 

28,030 

9,280 

5,209 

42,519 

To Jamaica from Calcutta ... 

„ „ „ Madras ... 

8,180 

1,842 

1,671 

662 

1,526 

888 

12,377 

2,792 

Total ... ... ••• 

30,022 

3.233 

3,914 

15,169 

To Natal from Calcutta ... ... ^ 

m t» u Madras ... •». ... 

005 

3,421 

3 91 
1,269 

122 

747 

3,011 

6.437 

-Total ... ... ••• 

4.116 

3,463 

8C9 

6,4-18. 

To minor Britiah West Indian colonies and St 
Croix from Calcutta ... ... ... 

To minor Mritlsb West Indian colonics and St. 
Croix from Madras ... 

4 281 

308 

1,471 

124 

746 

93 

6,498 

525 

Total ... 1 ... ... 

4., 537 

1,095 

839 

7,021 

To Reunion from Calcutta ... ... ... 

.. Madras ... 

„ „ „ *reuch porta 

6,076 

1,410 

3,285 

. 1,359 

491 
1,069 

680 

230 

405 

8,115 
2,131 
4,759 ; 

* Total ... . ... 

* 

To French West Indian colonies from Madras ... 

„ „ „ „ .. .. H'reuoU ports, 

10,751 

2,919 

3,315 

15,005 j 

219 

10,581 

72 

4.046 

39 

1.384 

330 I 
16,011 ; 

Total *t« ... 

10,8u0 

4,3.18 

1,423 

16,041 : 


The areas of recruitment are seen in the following table : — 


To 

(8 

m 

o 

Bengal. 

£ 

<s 

a 

W 

OQ 

S«5 

•CTJ (ft 

o B 5 

h RTJ 

P4 • a 

. rC <— l 

t> T3 — . 

53 <4 

•. O £ 

K 

£ 

O) 

A 

gr 

Q> 

w 

s 

a 

Q> 

4 . 

03 

V 

fci 

rt 

Cl 

-*» 

a 

o 

Eastern. 

Maaritiua 

3,136 

33,131 

8,951 

1,338 


47.286 

3 Cl 9 

British Guiana ... 

719 

14,038 

2. ICO 

288 

24,681 

25,551 

1,164 

Trinidad 

. 378 


1,305 

170 

11,278 

mma 

853 

Jumaioa v ... 

147 

3,214 

341 

106 

4,496 

4,654 

377 

Minor West* Indian 



■ ■ 


r/. ■ ‘- "r' ' 



Colonies ... 

• 28 

1,401 

266 

’ P46 

2 ±"B 


100 

Kat:.l 

2 

: 216 

24 

• M 

- '356 


16 

Reunion / ... 

19 

1,667 

171 

29 

4,027 

4,469 

262 

Total 


02, 113 

33224 

1.713 


100 4SS 

6.391 
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The province of Behav lias contributed nearly one-half of llio 
Calcutta emigration; the North-Western Provinces and Ondli 
come next (for the number from Central India is very small 
indeed), and Western Bengal stands third. The quotas from 
other provinces are very small. It may be said, generally, that 
the earliest recruiting grounds in the Bengal Presidency were 
Bohar and Ghutia Nagpoor, the so-called “junglies” or “hill 
coolies,” being much sought after. But the number of abori- 
ginals gradually decreased, partly from the competition of the 
tea districts, partly because of the heavy mortality at sea among 
this class of emigrants. Simultaneously recruiting operations 
seem to have' been pushed further westward into the North- 
Western Provinces below Cawnpoor, and, since the suppression, 
of the mutiny, into Oudh. The tracts which now figure most 
largely in. the lists are Arrah; Gy ah, Patna, Allahabad, Ghazipoor, 
and Oudh. In the second rank -come Cawnpoor, Fatihpoor, 
Jaunpoor, Gorakhpopr, Aziragurh,Ohuprah, and Monghyr. Below 
the last named place and above Fatihpoor cases of emigration 
are sporadic. At Madras the largest number are drawn from 
Godavery, Yizagapatam and Ganjam districts, and from Madras 
and Chingleput. 

As to the classes to wliich the emigrants mainly belong, no 
records have hitherto been kept to allov^ of anyjdetailed distribu- 
tion. As a general rule the Hindoos largely outnumber the 
Mussulmans. For the Calcutta .emigration, 1842 gfo 1870, 
the following figures are given : — 

Hindoos ... ... ... 21 £,973 

Mufrsnlnaaus ... 49,3(50 

Aborigines -... ... - ... * ... * ... ... 54.95(5 

Christiana ... ... 88 

Total ... 313,877 


Of the emigrants from Calcutta the mass belongs to the lower 
agricultural arid labouring castes of Hindoos. But there is some 
mixture of all castes. Probably the emigration of 1857-1869 
included many of the better castes whence the sepoy army used 
to be recruited. From Madras, emigrants are said to be “chiefly 
Pariahs, with a considerable number of Sudras, and a few Mussul- 
mans.” The Madras returns, which are, however, on this point 
imperfect, shew about 88 per cent. o ^Mussulmans. In the Bom- 
bay emigration 7:5 per cent, were Mussulmans. A form has 
now been prescribed which will secure Wtiie classification both 
as to caste, religion, and “ provenance.” . 
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The following figures show the mortality on the .voyage from 
Calcutta to Mauritius 



The following table shows the mortality from Calcutta to the 
West India Colonies * 


Souls Deaths on Porcenf.nee of! 

embarked. voyage. mortality. I 


1 here was terrible mortality in the year 18-56, when 17 27 
per cent, of the emigrants sailing for the West Indies from Cal- 
^ L P ? nS ,e ^ ° n tb ® v °y*g8- hl lsa ? tlje mortality still stood 
fj 1 fi S ,ue of Z: 3 - 1 2 per cent. ; in 1858 it was reduced 

to 10 4d per cent, and in the following year rose again to 12 6. 
Jt then was considerably reduced till the fatal vear 1864, when 
SSfA Zfe from O^lcnfto to'BtitUli Oukna 

The ..following, figures, taken from the census report of 1871 
shew the populatiopiri Mauritius in that year and ten years 
previous; the term “Indian” including both all Indian im mil 
grants and all persons of un mixed Indiau blood : 
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Males. 

Females. 

! Total. 

1SG1. 

1S71. 

1S61. 

1871. 

1801- 

1871. 

Indian ... 

141,015 

141,804 

51,010 

74,454 

192,034 

210,258 

General ... ... | 

61,840 

51,771 

50,070 

48,013 

117,46! 

00, 784 

Total ... 

202,061 

103,575 

, 

107,080 

122,467 

310,050 

310,042 


Abuses. 

The frequent report of abuses in the Colonies and the high mor- 
tality led the Government of India to take legislative power to 
stop emigration to any Colony. * This power has been more than 
once exercised, especially by Lord Canning in the case of Mauri- 
tius. Detailed complaints of abuses in British Guiana aud 
Mauritius led the Colonial Office to appoint Commissions of 
Inquiry. The former consisted an old Bombay Civilian, Mr. Frere, 
Sir George Young, and Mr. Mitchell. The Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society sent out Mr. Jenkins to watch the case and 
the West India Association retained the services of Mr. T. H. 
Cowie, some time Advocate-General at Calcutta. After a most 
painstaking investigation the Commission submitted an exhaus- 
tive report on the whole question, and a copy of this reached 
India iu August 1871 as a parliamentary blue book. The first 
part .of the report is occupied by an enquiry into the ac- 
tual charges made by Mr. Dos Voeux. The Government of 
India owes that gentleman nothing but gratitude, for he was the 
meaus of bringing to light the state of things which the main 
body of the report is devoted to exposing. It was clearly 
shown by this investigation that the law iu British Guiana 
was both framed and administered in a spirit of substantial 
injustice to immigrants. Orders were issued by the Colonial 
Office, showing its desire to co-operate with the Government 
of India iu putting the relations between employer and labourer 
on a sound basis. A draft Ordinance was prepared em- 
bodying all -the main reforms proposed by the Commission, 
aud was sent, not only to British Guiana, hut to all Colonies 
importing Indian labour for acceptance. 

In Mauritius the local Government appointed a Commis- 
sion which was succeeded by one headed by Mr, Frere. In 3 871 
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a copy of a petition purporting to bo signed by a large number 
of Mauritius “old immigrants” was received from a M. do 
Plcvitz, a resident of that Island. . This petition complained of 
the restrictive laws in force as framed with the intention of dis- 
couraging free labour, and as practically resulting in most griev- 
ous oppression. The report of the locally appointed Commis- 
sion was a very startling document. The second or Royal Com- 
mission began its labours on 17th April 1872, but its report 
had not been submitted to Parliament up to the middle of 
July 1873. It is understood to go farther than even the 
local Commission’s. The disclosures of the “ Police Inquiry 
Commission,” as it was called, constrained the Governor 
General in Council to point out the responsibility laid upon 
the shoulders of the Indian Government by express legal enact- 
ment; in Section 57, Act VII., 1871, and to declare that unless 
effectual measures should be taken within a reasonable time to 
remove the abuses brought to" 1 light and to ensure the proper 
treatment of all classes of emigrants, it would bo necessary to 
stop all emigration to Mauritius. And with regard to the “old 
immigrants” it was said that nothing short of the abrogation of 
all measures which had been framed and administered at the 
expense of that class for the benefit of other classes of the com- 
munity would be considered satisfactory. 

Abuses in Jamaica were removed by Sir John Grant, its 
Governor. 

Complaints regarding the treatment of Indian coolies 
in the French Colony of Reunion, represented by Consul 
Segrave, were made the ground for the Government of 
India recommending an inquiry by the Mauritius Commission, 
with the addition of a French element. But nothing lias 
been heard of the result of this request which was made in 
the Government of India’s Despatch of the 10th May 1872. 
The Indian coolie has a right to apply to the British Consul, 
and the successive reports of that functionary contain statements 
of the number of such complaints. In 1802 there were about 
400; in 1863 they were “few;” in 1804, 101; in 1865,105; 
in I860 they were 268 and in 1867, 400. In 1868 they 
rose to 425, and in 1869 to 515. In' 1871 there were 
771 complaints to the Consul. Of these 319 were for non- 
payment of wages ; 30,649 francs were claimed and 6,630 
recovered. There were 230 charges of ill-treatment, in 6 
of which convictions were obtained, and 137 charges of 
breach of contract with 55 convictions. The results in the 
remainder, as in 85 cases of “ minor claims,” were not as- 
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jertaineu. Tn those last two years the complaint of excessive 
hours of labour being exacted is distinctly formulated by the 
Consul. Manifestly complaints made to the Consul exhibit only 
the extromest cases. There is reason to believe that the powers 
of the police were called iuto play to prevent access to the 
Consul or to punish those who asserted their right. Hut the 
reports are admittedly one-sided. The following figures, how- 
ever, speak for themselves. In 1803 there were 19,069 com- 
mittals to jail, while 10,694 persons were sent to the ‘ ateliers 
de discipline.’ That is to say, I here were 29,763 cases of punish- 
ment out of a population of 180,000. According to Capfc. So- 
grave 75 per cent, of these cases occurred among labourers, 
and 80 jrer cent, of the labourers were Indians. He estimates 
that more than one third of the Indian population was contin- 
ually in jail. 

Brit'sh Burma. 

On the 7th August 1873 the Hou’ble Mr. Hobhouse, Q. O., 
introduced into the Governor General’s Legislative' Council a 
Hill to regulate the transport of Native Labourers to British 
Burma and their employment therein. The proposed legislation 
resembles that in the easo of the Colonies. The plan originated 
on the visit of the late Eufl of Mayo to llan goon. 


8 0S 
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History of Forest Conservaney. 

CHAPTER IV. 

FORESTS. 

History- 

After the conquest of Pegu the Marquis of Dalkousio was the 
first to recognise the importance of conserving the Forests of 
Burma and Iudia, by the appointment of the preseut Inspector 
General, Dr. D. Brandis, as Conservator. In 1 8G4, after that officer 
had established a regular plau of operations for regulating tho 
produce of the Teak forests in British Burma, aud when Dr, 
Oleghorn in Madras and Mr. Dalziel in Bombay had been super- 
intending the forests there, a Forest Department was organised 
for all India under one Inspector General. Two years after it 
was resolved to. train men specially for the department by the 
study of forestry in Scowaud, France ami Germany. In 18G'J 
the new department was declared open -to natives of India, in 
the hope of making the practice of rational -forest management 
ultimately as generally understood by the Native as that of 
agi ioultufe and the breeding of cattle. Some natives have 
been appointed and several trained foresters from Europe have 
been sent out to the department. 

The general principle, that the more valuable forests should 
as far, as practicable be formed into State forest domains, lias, 
after much opposition, gradually been acknowledged in India. 
In some provinces the process of demarcating these State 
forests has made considerable progress. In India everything 
tends to , show that the State must endeavour to retain as many 
of the more important forest tracts as possible in its own hands. 
The public property thus created cannot readily be converted 
into cash, and wasted by an improvident generation. It yields 
a fixed and certain annual revenue, available for roads and 
other public improvements. In many parts of Continental 
Europe long experience has shown that well-managed communal 
forests increase the prosperity of communities and their inhabi- 
tants, facilitating at the same time the development of healthy 
municipal institutions. Forest conservancy has become neces- 
sary in order ' to meet the growing demands for timber, wood 
and other forest produce. Under the influence of peace and se- 
curity^ which all parts of the country are enjoying under Brit ish 
rule, prosperity is increasing rapidly in most provinces. The 
peasantry of entire districts, who have* hitherto been content to 
live in miserable huts, desire to build substantial houses, and to 
use better furniture. Hence there is au-inc«^|ed demand for 
bamboos, wood and timber. In certain forest tracts the water- 
shed of the timber-trade has entirely changed sincethe Ameri- 
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can war* lias stimulated the export and cultivation of cotton. 
From the forests of north Canara tlie former export of timber 
was all seawards, and fortunately it. was not of great importance, 
ami has not exhausted the forests. The export inland was tri- 
fling. .Silica the American war, however, a considerable demand 
of timber and bamboos for the cotton producing tracts east of 
Dhanvar has sprung up, and a brisk trade is now carried on in 
tli at direction. Similar changes in the lines of export have 
taken place in the IChaudeish Dangs, and elsewhere in many 
places. The rapid construction within the last twenty years of 
railways, canals, and public buildings of all descriptions has 
created large demands for timber and wood. Although a 
considerable proportion of the railway sleepers laid on tho 
Indian lines were brought from Europe, the demand' in India 
in lliis item alone has been so heavy, that within the last 
fifteen years extensive forest tracts have been denuded of 
nearly all their standing marketable timber. In every 
respect, therefore, the drain upon the resources of the In- 
dian forests is heavier now thau it was formerly, and is likely 
to remain so. Unless the small extent of remaining valuable 
forest is carefully managed with a view to its* regeneration, there 
w ill certainly be difficulties hereafter. Far the law that au in- 
creased demand will always produce an increased supply does 
not hold good when the supply requires one hundred years to 
become available. 

There seems no prospect of finding coal in sufficient quantity 
in North-Western India. Railways and steamers in the Punjab 
and Siudh burn wood, and will probably continue to do so. 
At the same time, the demand for fuel in the towns and villages 
of Northern India will increase, lienee the necessity of exten- 
sive plantations, and of careful management both of the scanty 
woods on dry ground, and of the, more productive forests along 
the banks of the rivers. These are the future requirements, of 
India in this respect, and they must always hold the first place 
in the consideration of public measures of this nature. If it were 
not for the benefit of the people of India, there would be no 
reasonable ground for undertaking the arduous task of preserv- 
ing and improving its forests. On the other hand the interests 
of trade may justly claim to be heard in this matter. Sandal- 
wood, Cutch, the produce of Acacia Catechu, Caoutchouc, Lac, 
Teak- timber, and numerous other kinds of forest produce, are 
important articles of export from India, and the maintenance of 
a sufficient supply to satisfy the requirements of trade is a matter 
of great moment; Nor does the export of this article benefit tho 
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merchant only; it adds largely to the prosper! fv of the people of 
India. 

Other Countries. 

In those State Forest Departments of Europe which are 
organised in the most efficient manner, the. average area of 
executive forest charges varies from $ to 30 square miles. Hut 
the yield of the forests in India must increase considerably 
before -the area of executive charges can be reduced to this 
extent. In France, where forestry has been carried out for 
more than half a century, the forest area is 1,088,860 hectare s, 
equal to 2,722,000 acres, or about 4,253 square miles. The 
gross receipts, including the produce of the extraordinary cut- 
tings, and the contributions of the communes and public ins- 
titutions to cover the cost of the administration of their forests 
(£52,000,) are estimated for the current year at nearly 43 
millions of francs, or £1,720,000. This gives about 12s. 3d. 
per acre, if the contribution of the communes is deducted. The 
charges, including extraordinary grants for the planting of 
barren hill sides and forest roads, are estimated at 13 millions 
of franc#, or £520,000. Of this expenditure the establishment 
charges amount to £212,000, Whoa fully demarcated, the 
forests, in India will probably equal in area the state and com- 
munal forests of France. Comparing the forest revenues of 
both countries, the strength of the controlling establishments 
is proportionally larger in India than iu France, but the 
revenue ivill grow. The Crown forests of England cover 
112,000 acres, and the State forests of the kingdom of Prussia 
upwards of 0,000,000. 

Hative Eiiihte. 

In burning the forests and destroying them by their erratic 
clearings the Natives of India have the same sort of prescrip- 
tion which justifies the Commoner in tiro New Forest to ex- 
ercise his right, of pasture, mast and turbary. Such rights, 
when the public benefit requires it, must tie extinguished ; 
but the wild tribes of India have the same claim as the holder 
of prescriptive, forest rights in Europe to demand that pro- 
vision be made for their reasonable wants and requirements. 
The State Forest domains in India are thus iu course of for- 
mation only. The majority of them are in a poor. and exhausted 
state; many arfe burdened with heavy rights of pasture and 
other prescriptive demands. For many years to come they 
must .be worked most sparingly; considerable sums must be 
expended on the demarcation and survey , of boundaries, on 
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roads, the clearing of sfcicams, on i»lanl.al ions and otlier iin- 
pro\ emails. At the same time all the.se operations and the 
projection of these extensive tracts require large and expensive 
establishments. Those are the reasons why the administration 
of the public forests in India has not yet, within the short 
period of its existence, yielded a large surplus revenue to 
the State. Nevertheless there is no doubt, that financially 
also, the formation of State forests in India, and their me- 
thodical management, will eventually be an important source of 
roveuuc and strength to the Government. In this, as in all 
matters, the first commencement has been difficult. 

Modifications were made in tbc Burma forest rules, to enable 
people inhabiting villages near the State forest reserves, to take 
out licenses for obtaining- building timber, grass and other pro- 
duce of the woods in their vicinity. A rule was passed, prohi- 
biting the boundary of any forest reserve from being carried 
tviihin the distance of one-fourth of a mile from any village. In 
Coorg, the rules for grazing were relaxed where they seemed to 
press too hardly op the people. In the North-West hill 
forests, where, owing to the proximity of the forests to the rich 
and well-to-do districts of Jounsar, the conservancy rules ap- 
peared to be causing discontent, an inquiry was instituted with 
a view of removing any legitimate cause of complaint thafe may 
exist. 

The following table exhibits tlie number of cases which were 
prosecuted in the different Magisterial Courts, whether of forest 
or civil officers, in 1S71-72 : — 


Provinces. 

No. of Prosecutions. 

Convictions obtain- 
ed or stili ponding. 

Bengal 

4 

4 

North-Western Provinces 

m 

415 

Punjab 

N ot clearly given# 1 

Oudli 

54 

50 

Central Provinces ... ... 

501 

459 

Burma ... ... ... 

70 

59 

Mysore 

428 

3(50 

Coorg ... if . 

... 

• • » 

Berar 

89 

69 

Total 

1,780 

1,440 

" 


Extent- 

At the close of March 1872, or six years after the Forest Depart- 
ment fairly entered on its organised operations, the reserved 
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forests arul forest* lands of India, omitting Bombay fmd Madia: 
were as follows, in square miles : — 


Province. 

Peserved 

forests. 

Private and 
unreserved 
forests. 

Total forest 
land. 

Planta- 

tions. 

Bengal ... ... 

1.640 

87 679 

59,220 


Is 1 ortli- Western Provinces ... 

2.213 

2,172 

4 3 S3 

115 

Punjab 

2,4 04 

do 

2.990 

14,071 

Oudh 

824 

1.201 

2.025 

ID!) 

Central Provinces 

1 , 9o4 

27.42(5 

29,380 


Burma 

1794 

) 

MdO 

7,048 A 

2.004 

( Teak 


( 123 

Mysore ...< Sandal 

£ 3093 

151 

4002 

! 3<!S 

( Fuel 

\ 

* 


( iso I 

0oor S **' ( Sandal "l 

j 374 

... 

374 ; 

i 3(t0 ! 
1 (!o() i 

Berar 

CS5 

1,413 

2,098 j 

i 

u • ) *.) | 

i 

Total 

10,4891 

97,497 

1,07,986 | 

I'-M 0 ; 



♦ 

1 

j 


In Burma tlio cost of the work of demarcation varied from 
Its. 15-4 to Its. 53-7 per mile, according to the density of the 
forests through which the lines had to be cut. 

Produce- 

The following statement shows the outturn of timber from 
the forests of the several Provinces during 1871-72 : — 


Bengal 


Pieces of timber, 
3,421 

North- Wes tern Provinces 

• • • 

... 81,572 

Punjab 

• ti 

... 112,358 

Oudh 

9 • 9 

2,815 

Central Provinces 


' ... 9,207 

Burma 


... 22,334 

Mysore 


... 30 282 

Coorg ... 


... 22,779 

Perar 


... 32,200 

• ■ > 


Total ... 323.088 


The heaviest timber operations yet attempted by the Forest 
Department in India, are those connected with the supply of 
sleepers to the Rajpootana State Railway. The following table 
exhibits the number and, value of sleepers delivered from 
the forests of the North-Western Provinces to the Railway 
works at Delhi and Agra during the year ; all the .arrangements 
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tor preparation and transport having been carried out by the 
Forest Officers : — 

From \ 7,-iSj sleepers, 10' x 10" x 5" delivered at Delhi ftt Uh. 413 = CG,02G C. 0 
Jaousar ( 14,321 6' X b" x 4" „ Agra „ „ 21'.' - 39.3S2 12 0 

( 20,009 „ C x 8" X 4" „ “ Delhi „ „ V 9 =s 61.273 1 <> 

From J147J.OO „ <;< x ft" x 4" „ Agra „ 2 -12 - 4,05,«26 « » 

JwgaitttOfn 00,400 „ 11' X 8" X 4" „ „ „ „ 5-2 — 3,09,550 0 0 

( 22,C«« . „ H' X K"X4" ' „ „ „ ,, 0-11-0= 10,290 7 « 

T-Uil ... 272,381 ” Us. 8,»*\147 10 0 

Xlie whole containing about 427,000 cubic foet or 8,050 tons of sawn timber, 

For the preparation of the above sleepers more than 4,000 
sawyers and 8,000 other workmen were employed. The col- 
lection of these gangs of men, however, represents perhaps llio. 
least difficult part of the work. The necessity of keeping up 
a supply of grain for them at a great distance from all markets, 
was a task involving heavy responsibility, and one which often 
caused the greatest anxiety to the officers working these gangs. 
Every article of food required for consumption bad to be con- 
veyed from the Sub* Himalayan markets to the deodar forests, 
which lie immediately beneath the snowy range. To enable 
this to be done roads were constructed, some of them with 
great labour, and at a considerable cost. ,F or the road up tlio 
Bhagarutee alone, £30,000 were expended ; this road, for*a dis- 
tance. of 112 miles, is carried across a series of precipices, for- 
merly barely passable for the flocks of goats and sheep yearly 
brought down by*,the Bhootia shepherds. So great were the 
difficulties of the road, that even the fanaticism of the Hindoo 
faith, which leads thousands of its followers annually to under- 
take arduous pilgrimages to the most distant parts of India, 
and to the less sacred shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath in 
the Himalayas, failed to tempt to more than 500 devotees an- 
nually to the most sacred of all their shrines, the source of the 
Gauges at Gungootri. It is from the deodar forests, grow- 
ing on the mountains immediately surrounding this shrine, 
that the largest proportion of the timbef was successfully brought 
down. * 

In Burma, the outturn from the teak forests in British ter- 
ritory was as follows : — - 

' Logs. Tuna. 

Uosrs ... 15,978 Brought to Depots by Government 

sleepers ... Paj> contractors iu the Tharrawaddi 

Total ui .907 aud Rangoon Divisions ... 16,907 10, 200 '2 

— • — - Obtained from the sea-shore, drift 

and miscellaneous sources ... 5,427 5,205 7 

Worked out by pennit-holdera ... 33,870 30 600 0 

Total ... 50,204 c 52,120 5 

9 0 


Yoi. XVU, 
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As regards tlic timber impoited into Burma from foreign i <•; - 
ritory, on wbicli duty is taken at the Ka loc Depot, near Maul- 
main, tlic following shows tlie produce : — 

Loyx, .7 V/us. 

By the Salween River to the KaJoe 
.Revenue Station .. SS,417 ..7 , fcl,:M9 

Piece*. ’ 

By the Irr a waddle River ... ... 2,011 and 1,031 ... I, Ml 

By the Sittang River ... ... 15,229 ... US ... 15,25*2 

105,057 1,749 08,109 

Owing to the rapid exhaustion of the Siamese Toungyeou 
Forests, and the unsettled state of affairs in parts of the 
Karrcneo Forests, the Myueloongyee Forests, under the Zim- 
inny Chief, will form the main source of supply for foreign 
timber for several years. The importation, of timber by i lie 
Sittang Biver exhibits au increase of 3,262 logs, or 5,020 tons, 
4' v or that of 1870-71, the result, doubtless, of extended opu- 
Rations on the part of the lease-holders of the Kingvan forests, 
the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, Limited, of Rangoon, 
consequent on their having obtained a renewal of their lon.-c 
from the King. In converted timber there is a falling oil to 
the extent of 1,323 pieces. The subjoined figures exhibit tbo 
annual importation of foreign teak timber during the past 4 
years : — 



1808-69. 

38G9-70. 

1870-71. 

. 

1871 

-72. 

Logs. 

Tons. 

Legs. 

Tell 3. 

Logs. 

Tons* 

Logs. 

Ton.". 

By Salwoen 

02,0*26 

67,415 

44.20*2 

40,7*21 

73,169 

67,315 

88,417 

8), bid | 

By Sittang 

8,3-37 

8,337 

5,621 

5 0*21 

11.355 

10,232 

15,317 

1.5,252 I 

By Irraw.uldie 

20,0*23 

11,151 

11,060 

5,815 

17,390 

*.937 ! 

j 

3,012 

1,814 ! 

j 


A sign of improvement iu the trade is the export to the Europe 
markets of sawn teak timber to the extent of 80 tons. 

Unreserved Forests are those large tracts of jungle which, 
frem their vast exteut, it is impossible to include in the Reserved 
Forests, and to which the principles of forest management iu 
their strictest sense cannot be applied. Many of these forests 
yield large incomes from tho sale of various kinds of produce 
besides timber — such as the rubber and soojn forests for silk- 
worm-feeding of Bengal, the sale of the mowa (Bassia lalifolia) 
flowers in Central India, and of catechu in Burma These 
figures show the requirements made on the forests of the Baitool 
district ofc the Central Provinces for tbe gqpetftl population : — 
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i 

1 

Cart 

loads. 

l-ulloek 

loads. 

Cooly 

loads. 

1. Building timber 
■ *. Firewood 
bamboos 

1. Orass 
”>. Charcoal 


... 

25.840 

11.1)50 

17,740 

17,790 

210 

0,750 

715 

. 2,080 
215 
3.525 

20,120 
20 700 

5j i>50 
05 1:00 
1,810 


Total 


73,530 

17,185 

119,180 


Tho equivalent of tlic above, according to forest measurement, 
would ' amount in round numbers to 445,000 cubic feet of build- 
ing timber, 188,000 mauuds of firewood, 1,880,000 bamboos, 
-1,000 cart-loads of grass, and 0,000 mauuds of charcoal. Thcso 
> j mm ti ties arc very large when compared with the revenue of the 
district, which for the year under report amounted to Rs. 20,040. 
The da vara Lada-, or sacred forests of Coorg and of the Hima- 
layas are supposed to be the residence of certain demons who 
are held in great reverence ; and also to be the hunting-grounds 
of the departed heroes of Coorg. “ 'To fell a tree in such’forests 
is considered an act certain to entail misfortune on the hardy 
wight who should dare the displeasure of the gods. - ’ Some of 
ihe more sacred ones, like Rariarbane in Yedanalknad, are 
never entered by human beings. The result has been the pre- 
servation of those forests, but this superstitious fear is gradually 
dying "out, and tho Coorgs themselves are beginning to be 
tempted to cultivate coffee surreptitiously in these forests ; 
though if a European were to apply for a devavahadu, his applica- 
tion would at once be strongly opposed. These woods are of great 
beauty, and sufficient land has already been taken up to afford am- 
ple employment for years to come to more planters than there are 
at present in Coorg. The forests should be well looked after, 
all coffee found in them should be destroyed, and the planters 
thereof punished. 

In order to dcvelope the resources especially of the unreserved 
forests, and to foster the trade in their prod uce, the Department 
of Agriculture collected • samples of lac, gums, and resins, many 
of which’, though but little known, are extremely valuable. 
These samples were forwarded to the Chambers of Commerce at 
Calcutta and Bombay, and also to England, that their value 
might be appraised, and information be collected and published 
regarding them, . , 

- ■ ' a C 2 . ■ ' . •••"■ 
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Financial Results* 

3n 1871-72 the gross revenue from the Forests was £501,024 
and the expenditure £354,016 leaving a net revenue of £14*7,308, 
The receipts and charges since the year before the organization 
of the department under an Inspector General, are seen 
below : — 


Year. 

i 

— — - - __ _ 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 

1 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IS 6 3-64 

Actual 


30,44,430 



18G4-G5 



85,02,022 

18.62,461 

16,39,561 1 

18G5-G6 

ii * - 

»** 

35,63,382 

21,36,387 

14,26.905 

18GG.67 

91 


30,44,183 

20,51,145 

9,93,038 

1867-GS 

99 

• •• 

33,15,884 

22 44,564 

10.71.320 

1868,69 

91 


•12,00.787 

26,02,845 

15.97,888 

1869-70 

11 


47,15.900 

31,34,770 

1*81,130 

1870-71 

19 


45,34,420 

07,33,490 

8,00,930 

1 &71-72 

19 

» • • 

50,19,240 

35,46.160 

14,73.080 

1872-73 

Regular Estimate 

• • • 

54,90.000 

3$,30,000 

15,60,000 

1873-74 

Budget „ 

1— 

• ft ft 

58,40,000 

42,00,000 

16,40,000 


Forest revenue is derived (1) from the sale of timber at 
the forest depots, being the bond fide result of departmental 
work ; or (2) from the sale of timber, generally of small scantling, 
removed from the forests by purchasers ; also (3) that realized 
by the sale of grass, bamboos and miscellaneous produce, as 
well as from grazing - dues. This portion of the revenue is 
collected either by the direct agency of the Department at cus- 
toms posts on the borders of the forests, or by annual leases of 
tracts of jungle, generally of inferior quality, or by a system of 
licenses or passes, or by a sort of commutation tax, under the 
terms of which certain villagers or bodies of cultivators are 
granted the right to remove forest produce from certain jungles* 
generally- iu their vicinity, on payment of a fixed yearly sum* 
Besides the above there is, iu Buraia, a tax o $ foreign timber. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC WORKS, CANALS AND RAILWAYS . 

Public Works. 

Tjie latest return of the Public Works Department of In- 
dia, at Ibe end of 1868, shows that it consisted of 7S3 En- 
gineers, at the head of large subordinate establishments. Of 
these Engineers 430 were European and 3G Native Civil En- 
gineers, or 472 in all. Of the rest 201 were Roj T al Engineer 
officers and 110 other military officers. The Department is 
divided into several branches under a Secretary. Besides the 
Secretary there are three Inspectors General, of Irrigation, Mi- 
litary Works and Forests, and a Railway Consulting Engineer. 
In 1871-75} the total expenditure in India and England on or- 
dinary public works, which are met from current revenue, was 
£2,459,497, and the receipts were £91,783 not including irri- 
gation and railways. The extraordinary or reproductive works, 
made from loans or surplus revenue, cost £1,628,474 and 
the receipts from irrigation were £471,580. 

The expenditure on Public Works from imperial funds by the 
Department, in England and India, has been as follow^ since 
1862 - 63 :^ 


— — ■ ■ - - ■ 

| Y car. 

Ordinary, 

| from Reve- 
! nue. 

Exfcraordi* 
nary, from 
Loans. 

Total. 

l 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862*63 

4,508,902 


4.5U8, 902 

1803-64 

5 374 8S8 

■ 

5. 374,888 

1SG4 65 

5,145 687 

. 

■ 

5.145,687 

; 1865-60 ■ . 

5,053.004 


5.053,004 

] 1806.67 (Eleven jnouths) 

5,392.808 


6 892,808 

1 1867-63 

5,972,626 

602,462 

6,575,083 

1868-69 

6,032,135 

1. ,370,613 

8,002,748 

1869-70 

5,347,037 

2,599.614 

7,946,651 

1870-71 

4 273,646 

J, 167,610 

5,441.456 

1871-72 

2,459,497 

1,628,474 

4,087,971 

! 1872.73 Regular estimate ... 

2 548,000 

2,307.000 

4 855 000 

j 1873-74 Budget ,, ... 

2,354,000 

3,878,000 

6,232,000 


The following table shows the expenditure in India, in 
detail, for eight years. Financial considerations led to a 
considerable reduction in the expenditure on public works from 
ordinary reyehu^ irt and since 187 1-7% when also the charges for 



r.ihu,' 


■ Woi u 

;oa<U ami civil buildings wore irausievyed to 1 lie Provincial Co- 
ve ruin outs : — 


Grants. 

ISO 3- at. 

1864 65, 

1805-00. 

1 800-07.1 
ill ! 1S07 08. 
iIont:;s).j 

i 

1 

1808-09. 

j 18C9-7i». 

! 1870 71. 

i 

■; 


£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

Ordinary. 

Military j Construction, 

508,287 

049, G0C, 

! 1 

831 ,67()! 1,328,728:1,507,093 

1,876.107 

1,245,614 

i 

i 

■■ 7:0,2 s; 

Buildings (.Repairs 

196.809 

210, 304 

216,706 

200, 27 a 

232,939 

249,397 

; 203,705 

j 201.710 

Total 

705,1.00 

804,96-1 

1,081,4301 1.535,000 

1,741,932 

2,125,554 

1,449,31! 

; 992 9: 7 

i 

Civil | Construction, 

5211,735 

595,150 

009,772 

641,850 

738,904 

722,017 

676,385 

1 413,0s-; 

Buildings Repairs 

120,032 

129,004 

130,678 

| 108,097 

109,09.1 

118,280 

103,89< 

101,717 

Toti^l 

050,007 

724,220 

740,35()| 750,553 

848,698 

810,303 

680,381 

614,803 

i m tiro ve \ instruction, 

1,01 8,1 1)0 

1,358,196 

1 177,305 

! 1,21 4 6!)7 

1,028,142 

1,1 21,952 

840,328 

0.20,276 

l ?sssrj“*p-« 

005, Si# 

769,068 

| 085,014 

j 04-1) 626 

j 728,780 

701,393 

70o,6J4 

097,219 

i 

Total 

■2,284,080 

2,127,264 

j 1 ,862,979! 1,859,22-5 

1,756,922 

1,883,345 

1,615,942 

J, 3 17,49.. 

m i J Construction, 
TotaI \ Repairs 

2,050.21 S 

2,002,013 

2, 621,8u7 

[3,18, MM 

3,275,039 

3,720,126 

2,002.327 

1. *24,6 l -' 

1)80,01*1 

1,111,430 

>1.002,958 

959,001 

1,071,413 

1,129,070 

1,013,216 

*,090,0 

Total 

3,030,902 

3.716,148 

3,084,705 

4,144,782 

4,310,45. 

4,849,202 

3,676,512 

2,825, 29. j 

Establishments 

823,924 

817,195 

900,641 

897,042 

953,923 

1,060,804 

1,101,578 

1,020,273 

Purchase of Materials, 
Tools and Plant, ami 
Stores "from England, 

309,583 

165,595 

211,853 

; 

147,928 

127,0.82 

254,489 

97,671 

78, no' 

One per cent. Income 
Tax Fund 

3S0.0 0 

250,00 

110 000 


111,41 



37,6 1 0- 

Miscellaneous ... 

24,754 

839 

... 

2 

89 

- 150 

M ' 

i 

Compensation for lands 
taken for Bail ways, 







i 

&c. ... 

213,408 

339,789 

184,456 

221,572 

120,432 

222,04,6 

49,291 

58,170' 

Other State outlay for 




g u a ran tee d e n ter p rises. 

34,271 

64,425 

41,110 

37,900 

44,710 

72,719 

58,958 

01.497! 

Net Loss by Exchange on 


| 146,048 

60,500 





Railway transactions, 

241,234 


101,877 

20,733 

* 205,469 

171, to:. | 


5,757,14.3 

5,490,339 

5,189,237 

6,500,907 

6,811,981 

0,470,173 

|»5, 191,409 

4,232,0351 

Deduct— Decrease in Ba- 
lances, i. e. t Refunds 
from Contractors, an = 
Value of Stores issued 
to Works and included 
in the current year’s 
account, but paid for 
in previous year 

381,620 

359,094 

128,534 

1 

231,443 

11,712 

36,656 

! 

i’ ; 

84,150 

j j 

| I63.585j 

Total Ordinary 

5,375,523 

5,131,240 

5,009,703 

5,329,464 

5,800,269 

6,133,517 

5,107,259 

4,079,0 jo| 

Extraordinary. 

Irrigation— 

Construction 


j 


_ v 

161, 8841 

323,414 

650 20- 

i 

450,000 

Establishment 

.. 

... 

;;; i 


60,322 

106,092 

162,747 

183,618 

Tools and Plant ..J 

.«• 

... 



7,049 

19,8.3 

39,300 

66, lOi 

Incr«asft to Stock ...| 

... 

... 

. !.’! | 

1 • * ### ' 

|U 

62,698 

1 J 

... 1’ 

Bombay Special Fund 
Works 



i 


382,013 

349,360 

401,383 

•Stato Railways ...j 

i 

... 


... 

— 

694 

213,743 

111,657 

598,9101 

Total Extraordinary ...! 

• •• 

i 

... 

... . 

602,462 

1,017,958 

1,427,992 

1,1 1 6,0 67 j 

Total P. W. Expenditure,! 

5,375,520 

5,131,245' 

5,000.70:; 

5, 829/164 

0,402,731 

7,451/175 

6,685,251 

5.196,117': 
— 1 
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On the 2Gih July 1S7‘> the Government of India published 
the latest, information ou the subject of Slate canals ami rail- 
ways as the data for a financial forecast of the liabilities for 
such extraordinary public works up to & 1st Match 1878. On 
the whole, it is believed that the return from past expenditure 
on litigation Works is now such that they have thrown no 
bunion on tlie finances. But until the returns are completed the 
result cannot be told certainly. The following gives the best 
information available : — 


M. -alias (For 30 works only) 
J Bombay, excluding Sindh 
Ueiignl 

X on li- Western Provinces 

Punjab 

8iu<lh 

Total 


(a .) — Includes increase of land revenue due to the canals, of £44,000. 

(/>. ) Ditto ditto £98,009. 

(c ) (c.) (<\) — Amounts not known. These are'approximate sums. 

Besides these' works the Madras Irrigation Company lias a 
guaranteed capital of one million sterling at 5 per cent., and a 
loan of State funds of between £500,000 and £000,000. The 
works have not yet begun to yield any net returns. The present 
burden on the finances on account of this Company is, there- 
fore, here taken at £50,000 per annum, which makes the total 
charge for interest £476,300, while the estimated net income is 
£890,000. As far as existing information goes, therefore, the 
net result of the entire outlay on Irrigation Works up to the 
year 1872-73 is a return of £413,040 per annum above the 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum ou the first cost of the works. 

The works now in hand and contemplated are given in the 
next table. The rate of expenditure set down is that which 
is calculated on the whole to be the most advantageous, con- 
sidering the establishments available and tlie probable rate 
of growth of the irrigation. Some of these works, as those at the 
Godaverv and Kisttia., are extensions of projects previously car- 
ried out with great success. . These will, doubtless, pay well. 
The Bombayy projects are more experimental. There are in 


! i 

(Capital Ac-j 
(count to endl 
j of 1871-72. 1 

interest at 4 
per cent. 

Net income! 
as per latest! 
information, j 


£ 

£ 

£ 


(c) 1 3(>7 000 

52. 2S0 

(e) 307,000 

... 

f c) 798 000 

HI. 920 

1,600 


2,103.000 

80,520 

—22.500 

... 

3,331,000 

333,240 

(a) 166)000 


2. £60. 000 

90.400 

({)) 188.000 

.... 

(c) 800.000 

! 

32.000 

100 000 

j 

10,(559.000 

420,300 

890,000 



that Presidency no large works in full operation The capita? 
outlay, however, is comparatively small, and th extension of 
the projects will be limited until experience Ik proved that 
they will pay. In Sindh the works are for the m >st par! what 
are called inundation canals. They come into operation only 
where the Indus is in flood, and afford moans of cultivation in 
localities where there is practically no rain. These works are 
always found to pay well when their extension is kept within the 
limits of the possible spread of cultivation. 

In the Lieutenant-Governors)] ip of Bengal there are two 
great projects ; neither is in the Province of Bengal Proper. 
The Orissa" Scheme was first undertaken by a Company, and 
-was purchased by the Government. The famine of 1806 justifies 
the expenditure of a large sum in order, to guard against the re- 
currence of such a calamity, and though the growth of irrigation 
will be slow, it is believed that ultimately the canals will at 
least pay interest on the capital laid out. At present there is no 
net return. The Soane Works are in Behar, where the cli- 
mate more resembles that of the North-Western Provinces, in 
which canal irrigation has been practised with success. Some 
of the canals will be ready to receive water and commence 
irrigating in 1874. 

In the North-Western Provinces, the Ganges Canal has 
paid interest on the average of the last five years at 5 per cent. 
Some original defects of construction still require to be reme- 
died, and the completion of the network of distributing channels 
is in hand ; the Agra Canal is a new work, the head of which 
is formed by a weir across the Jumna a few miles below 
Delhi; water will probably be admitted in 1874, and the 
nature of the climate is such that there is no doubt that the 
water will be acceptable. The Lower Gauges Canal is a new 
project just set in hand ; it is to take up the irrigation of the 
lloab where the original Ganges Canal leaves off* ; the country 
is well- suited for canal irrigation. The Eastern Ganges Canal, 
amongst the contemplated projects, is intended to take water 
from the Ganges to irrigate the western part of Rohilkund, 
which has iu former years suffered severely from famine, and 
where water will be as valuable as on the western side of the 
Ganges/ 

The works contemplated on the Baree Doab Canal involve 
the construction of a second head to obtain an additional supply 
of water, to be followed by remodelling and, extensions as in 
(the case of the Ganges Canal ; the water in this tract is most 
valuable, and th§re is every hope that this cai^al jvill pay well 
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i/ k S o,' lit- TT” hula*. 

,, m ,. Muu-iit. into proper working order. The Sirhind Canal 

:i. e\\ project with ahead on the Sutlej at itoopur ; it. is in- 

h'lido 1.0 Water the dry tract between the Jumna and the 
Suth and though the works will he expensive there is every 
pro.'i- ct of its paying; the Puttialla, Jhecnd, and Nab ha 
S(a! join the British Government in undertaking this work. 
The extensions of the Western Jumna Canal also involve 
improvements ; this work is the oddest of the canals in the North- 
west of India; it was originally a Mahomedau work, and 
was reopened by the British Government in. 1821 ; since then 
it lias much more than repaid, with interest, the entire capital 
expended on it. The original works, however, were very 
defective, and in the early days of irrigation the drainage in 
that dry tract was not much regarded, while the cultivators 
were allowed to- take their distributing channels from the 
main canal much as they pleased. As the irrigation has 
developed, the evils of these arrangements have been seriously 
apparent; drainage is interfered with and unwholesome swamps 
formed; the partial remedies applied from time to time ha vo 
failed to keep pace with the requirements of the irrigation. It 
io desirable to extend the irrigation, but this cannot be satis- 
factorily done unless it be accompanied by a complete revision 
of the main canal and distribution channels. The income 
derived from irrigation here is so large that there is no doubt 
the cost of the .works will be fully covered by the returns. 

No profits have been calculated on from u ay of the new works 
within the period embraced in the forecast. It is found by 
experience that, as a rule, the growth of irrigation from new 
canals is slow, and in the first few years the canals hardly pay 
working expenses, if so much. Some of the works may give a 
small profit ; others will probably not pay working expenses. 
The only source of increased income to be reckoued on is the 
growth of the returns from the canals already working. It has 
been found from experience that' returns continue to grow long 
after the works are apparently in full use. A great deal of the 
growth of income arises from the economical management of 
the water, which is due to experience and constant efforts to 
economize it, so that after a time more acres are irrigated from 
a given supply of water than at first. But growth also takes 
place by a larger supply of water being taken up for irrigation. 
The Western Jumna Canal was opened in 1821, and the Eastern 
Jumna Canal in 1830. In both the income is still growing ; 
it rises greatly in years of drought, and falls back more or less 
in years of plentiful and well-timed rain ; but on the whole it 
grows. 

v<u. xvii. ' r a u 
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Irrigation Work:. 

Irrigation works and forecast of money likely to h 'eqnircd front 
loans during six years ending 31s£ March S<8. 


Province. 

Name of Work, 

Estimated 

cost. 

Approxi- 
mate ex- 
penditure 
to end of 
March 
187?. 

Total 
from 1st. 
Aptill872. 

Deduct 
to be 
contri- 
buted by 
Native 
States. 

Total 

Loan 

Funds 

required 

during 

six 

years. 


'Sanctioned altogether or in 







part. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Madras 

Completion of Godavery 







Delta Works. 

216,000 

81,000 

166,000 

Ml 

165, 000 

l** 

Ditto Kistna ditto 

670,00(1 

95,0<0 

147,000 

Ml 

147,001) 

|M 

Ditto Fenmtir ditto 

66,000 

40,600 

14,600 

• 1* 

14, 00 

T1 . 

1 

Cauvcry Delta Improve- 








90,000 

32,000 

68,000 

III 

58,000 

n 

Other Projects ... 

263,90(i 

49.500 

1G6.600 

• ei 

166,500 

Bombay 

Moota Project ... 

*600,000 

263,000 

117.000 

Ml 

117,000 


Taptee Project ... 

3 0,000 

11,000 

216,000 

e te 

216,000 


Other Projects ... 

350,000 

267.000 

‘ 83,00' 

.. . 

83,00(r 

Sindh ... 

Various small schemes ... 

131,000 

103,0.0 

28,000 

... 

28,000 


Eastern Narra, Jhambrao 







and Mitrow Canals ... 

867,000 

246,000 

95 000 


95,000 

,, IM 

Desert Canal ... ' ... 

+ 96,000 


70,000 

... 

70.000 

Bengal ... 

Orissa Project... ... 

2,770,000 

1,719,000 

1,010,000 

... 

1.010.0**0 

S or th- Western 

Soane Project ... ... 

3,776,0011 

444,000 

1,487,000 

... 

1,487,000 

Provinces ... 

Remodelling Ganges Canal 







(including new branches) 







and completing distribu 







taries 

850 000 

218,000 

264,000 

IM 

264.000 

\y yi it ••• 

Agra canal 

675,000 

313,000 

262,000 

lift 

263,0. -0 

ii i* ?» 

Lower Ganges Canal 

1.699,000 

12,000 

823,000 

IM 

823,000 

Punjab m ... 

(area l.)oab canal. Exten- 







sion and improvements in- 






* 

cluding Lower Baree Doab 

1,100,000 

164,000 

458.000 

1 625,000 

458,000 

»» 

Sirhind Canal ... 

2,980,000 1 

410,000 

1,470,000 

845,000 

„ 

Western .lumna Cabal Ex- 

1 






tensions ... ... 

1,170.006 

71,000 

500,000 

III 

600, 00(* 

Minor Provinces 

Minor Works ... ... 

100,000 

2,000 

98,i 00 

See 

98,000 


Total ... 

18,487,000 

*~4^541,000 

7,532,000 




Contemplated . 

1 1 





Madras 

Pennatr Extennioa and 

i 






others 


«u> 





North-Wostorn 








Provinces ... 

Eastern Ganges Canal ... 

845,000 






ii n i» ••• 

Other Projects ... ... 

328,009 

16,000 





Punjab 

Swat River Project 

— 

3,000 



... 

057,000 

ii ... 

Other Projects (Derajat Ca- 








nal) 

§ .. 






Central Pro- 








vinces 

Ramteak-Project 

108,000 

... 






1 Total 

1,838,000 

48.000 

957,000 

... 

957,000 


Grand Total 

20,326,000 

a 4, 580,000 

8,489,000 

625,000 



Lcbb to be contributed by 


1 ■ 





Native States ... 

... ■ 

II 

625,000 

... 

... 


Net grant from Imperial 

■ 






Funds 

WBm 

■m 

7,864.000 

... 

... 


* Allowing for continuation of portion beyond Poona, funds for which, if sanctioned, will 
bo provided for from grants for contemplated projects. 

T Sanctioned for the present against, “ Ordinary,*’ but will probably te ultimately 
charged to “ Loan Funds.*' wraut for 3 873*74 £16,000. 

X The total contribution requlrod will be £1,062,200, but only £025.000 will be required 
within the Kix years. • 

| Under survey. Estimates not yet prepared. ' *■ 

a Excludes outlay on works already completed, and not included in thixecheme, 
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T 'e latest returns for the Rubbee or Spring crop of the North- 
Wt .era Provinces, in tbe six months ending March, 1873, show 
thu- of 20, 582, 542 acres 12, 7G0;938 were cultivated and of the 
latter 585,934 were irrigated by the Ganges, Eastern Jumna 
Doon, Rohilkuud, Bijnour and Bundlekuud canals, or 00', 5(52 
acres more than in the corresponding crop of the previous year. 


State Bail ways* 

The past and the estimated expenditure on these lines, 
whether sanctioned or proposed, or made by native chiefs from 
their own funds or by the Government of India for such chiefs, 
is seen in the following table : — 


A pproximate Statement of past expenditure and probable future Capi- 
tal Outlay (both in England and India ) during six years ending 
31a< March 1878. • 


Kame of Bailway. 

Length. 

Actual cost. 

Oi>en Lines, 

Miles. 

£ 

Calcutta and Routh-Eastorn ... 

28 


Nulhuitee Branch ... 

27 j 


Total ... 

651 

659,0 >0 

Sanctioned Lines in Progress or Finished , 


Estimated 

tut itot open. 


cost. 

Raj poo tana— Agra to Samthur Junction 

1851 

■ 

„ ttambhur Junction to Nusscorabad 

with Salt Branch ... 

C9 


„ Delhi to Uowaree, including Fur- 

rucknuggur Branch ( opened ) ... 

58 

H 

„ Rewaree to Bandikuri Junction... 

84 

Punjab Northern— Lahore to Jhelurn 

101 


n „ M three large 

b r i dges 


with pro- 
t eoti ve 
works ... 

f 

1,200,000 

Jhelum to Rawulplndee ... 
Lndus Valley — Mooltan to Rohroe ... 

09 

475,000 

270 

1,700,000 

„ Kotree to Eabree, with Indus 

Bridge ... ... 

222 

1,560,000 

Wurdah Coal Branch ... ... 

60 

400,000 

Holkar State— Khundwah to Indore 

8 51 

3,000,000 

o 

£ 

1,197 

9,270,000 


Approxi- 
mate expen 
|dHme from 
loan funds 
to end of 
March 
1872. 


620,000 
a *,oou 


5&O f O0n 


113.000 

172.000 

739,00(1 

122.000 


4,000 

30,000 

1,180,000 


4 Probable 
Expendi- 
ture in 
six yeai a 
end i tig 
1877-78. 


1.332.000 

008,000 

1.580.000 

3.198.000 

393.000 

984.000 

1^75,0(0 
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ii thro )(S. 


Name of Railway, 


! Prnpusca. Lints. 

■ Tbo Si ndia State Railway .. ,,, 

Indore to 0\iein and Neemnck 
Western Kajpuutauu— Ahmcuabad to Decsaand 
Ajmer* ... ... 

Neemueh to Nnssccrabad.,, 

Northern Bengal ... ... 

Rangoon to Prorae ... 

t'urwar W Gudduk . ... ... \\\ 

GuUdui: to hellary ... ... 

Nag pore to C’butieesirurh 

Third rail from Kotree to Kurrachee ri ml from 
Mon I tan to Lahore on the Guaranteed 
Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railways 
Puttaiuhi to Cochin itt 


Total open, sanctioned and proposed. ... j 2,7Wjj 

.4c?(I~Exp©nditure by Secretary of State on j ! 

stores not appropriated to any particular \ ! 

line ,m ... ... ... J ... : 

Grand Total j 2,762.;; 

Lines not Chargeable to Ihe Revenues of ) i 

Hr Utah India.. 1 j 

Nizam’s State -Waddy to Hyderabad ... | 123 

Khamgaou Branch ... ... ... . H\ 

Oumruotep „ ... ... ; ^;i 


Length. 

Actual cost 

I 

Appi“Xi- j ,* 

ny to c-\p»'n- Pr jhuhle 
iilurc frum|Px;a minni'i 
<.;iu fund's :.n r--ix y<-ars 
! to cn-i of ■ rmi: rg 
! Mine'll } 1877 .'8. 

! I bt i*. j 

1 

1 1 


1,046,000'; 

1 ,650,000 j 
82o,406j 
l,6uO 0 jo: 

600, <)i io j 

7 80,000 : 


• 

' 

7j,0(mj 

7,0 IS),-. Hie 

J ,816.000 

15,901,0.0 

22,000 


j J.s.'^ooo 

35.5H'LOOO 

; 

! i:o. ooo 

j l‘J.000 

! 47,000 

i 

9S0,0 (m 


Guaranteed Railways- 

The actual outlay on the 0,070-5 miles of these railways up. 
to the end of March 1872 was ninety millions sterling. Tin- 
expenditure to March 1878 is estimated at ninety-six million 
or £95,945,000 


Kamo of Railway. . 


j L’o tal estimated 
1 cost, after iq. J 
; unction of 

! stores in hand 

I to u or mu. I 
I amount. ) 


Estimated ex 
pontiiturc t 
end of .Mu: ch 
1872. 


Great Indian Peninsula ... 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India ... 

Ditto ditto ditto— Ahmedabad to Wudwan, 
Madras ... „ ••• ••• 

Ditto J3**ypoor to Carman ore {tf sanctioned) 
Last Indian, including Jnbbuipore Extension, 
Great Southern of India 
Ditto Somhoru Extensions ... + 

. arnutic— Arconmn to Conjaveram ... 

Ditto Mad raa to Uuddalora ... ... 

Ditto Guddalore to Taujore 
Eastern Bengal ... 

Sindh, Punjab and Delhi 
I Oudh and Rohilkhund ... ••• 

Ditto Moradabad to Ramnuggur 


1,‘28G | 

SKI if 

77 >r 

867 [* 
67 r 
1,603 
ICS > 

216 f 
Iftf 
86 
80 
157 
662 

044 V 

47 t 


£ 

23.525.000 

7.725.000 

10.650.000 

30.700.000 

2.850.000 

66,000 I 
610 000 > 
480,000 > 

3.050.000 

10,M, 000 

6,000,000 

1)5,945,000 


£ 

23,250,06!- 

7,665,0-K: 

10,040, 00u 1 
30,720,000 I 

1.722.000 

93 000 

2.893.000 
10,;J20,«oo 

3.400.0 00 
90,000,000 
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In 1SS"2*73 the gross charge cm tin: Stale for interest at 5 per 
cent, a ml for land and control was £4 f (l79 f (i()0. Tiic net, charge 
was £2,209,000. the estimated earnings being £2,170,000. It 
is' estimated in March 1<S7S the gross charge will be £4,807,250 
but the net earnings £3,470,000, reducing the net charge on, 
the revenue of India for 0,070-J miles of guaranteed railway to 
£ l ; 897, 2 50. 

Thu following statement shows how far the lines are begin- 
nirg to prove reimuierati ve undertakings. On the whole sys- 
t (:•»:, (he percentage still falls short of tlic guaranteed rate of 5 
per cent, : — ■ 


Xarae of Guaranteed .Railway. 

1S7U 

l»fc ball of 1 S 72 . 

i 

Percentage of 
p» oiits 

On capital 
withdrawn. 

i 

Rate of percen- 
tage per annum of 
p ndns on capital 
withdrawn. 

jMat 'nuian. Main 

4 00 

5 98 

i»iuo, Jubhulpore intension 

1 23 

*4 '44 

ivrstem Pei.gai ... 

3 07 

1M 

Mi.ih ami RohilUnncl 

Otic 

0 38 

.■ndh, fui. jab and I'eiiu . .. 

Oil 

.110 

d.v.hae 

sod ; 

2 70 

i i f at 8oii tli v ru of I no ia 

1 91 | 

I 52 

.-.■iiahic 

1 71 

1 92 

»' i v' a t 1 u di an Renin su la , . . . » . i 

2 07 

8 92 

.wni bay, Baroda, and Oeufcral India ... j 

i 

2 GO 

5 10 

. ii. Guaranteed Railways ... ... j 

3 00 | 

3 9ti 


* tir-ccpl-onal, owing to adjustments. 

In IR72-73 tlie guaranteed interest amounted to £4,065,000 
on :> capital sum of £1)5,000,000. Against this there was a set-off 
cl £2,548,000, estimated net traffic receipts on 5,078 miles of 
open line, which receipts arose from £0,864,000, estimated gross 
traffic earnings, less £4,810,000, working expenses, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE POST OFFICE AND THE TELEGRAPH. 

The tost Office- 

Foreign. — At the beginning of 1872 the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
Railroad was opened for traffic, and the Indian mails, which, 
since the Franco-Prussian War had travelled through Italy and 
Germany, were transferred to the more direct route through 
Italy and France. Mr. Monteath, the Director General of the 
Post Office of India, submitted to Government a final protest 
against an erroneous apportionment of the charges of the Eas- 
torn mail service, whereby India was made to pay more than 
her proper share. The subject had been represented as long 
ago as February 1868, when the distribution of charges first 
became known, and had formed the subject of much correspon- 
dence since that time, the British Treasury refusing to acknow- 
ledge the Indian claim, and only repeating that refusal when 
the claim was again urged. While in England lie communicated 
personally with the English Post Office authorities on the sub- 
ject, and obtained their recognition of the justice of the claim 
and a re-submission of the matter to the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. The result was a third refusal. But a fourth attempt 
was made, and this time the British Treasury gave way, reduc- 
ing the Indian share of payment by £6,600 per annum. 

The following tables show the correspondence, in letters and 
newspapers, between India and the United Kingdom : — 


■ 

Net Weight. 

Estimated Number of Half- 
ounce Letters. 

Letters, 

lbs. 

ozs. 

a 

so 

5 g 

cm 2 

i % 

® « 

_ ® 

is <6 

5 2 g 

jf •*» O 

Aggregate 
Number of 
Letters. 

To tbe United Kingdom vid 
Southampton 

5,997 

6 

95,957 

x3= 

287,871 

To the United Kingdom vid 
Brindisi 

22. 342 

7 

357,479 

* 

' x 3= 

1,072,437 

From the United Kingdom vid 
Southampton 


10 

164,922 

x3= 

' 494,760 

From the United Kingdom vid 
Brindisi . ... 

18,743 

■ 


x3= 

899,08.’ 

( 1871-72 

57,390 

13 

918,253 

x3- 

2.754,759 

Total of Letters 7.. < 

( 1870-71 

54,313 

13 

809,021 

k3» 

■ i 

mmm 











Postage oj Newspapers, 
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Net Weight. 



Estimated Number of four- 
ounce Newspapers. 

Newspapers. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Weight in 
pounds. 

JN umber 
of paper* 
to each 
pound. 

Aggie gate 
Number 
of 

Newspapers. 

To tlifi United Kingdom vtd 






Southampton ... 

To the United Kingdom vid 

10,067 

10 

. 

10,01)7*02 

xS = 

80.540 90 

Brindisi 

35,083 

12 

35,083-75 

X 8 

280,670 00 

From the United Kingdom 



vtd Southampton 

123.014 

n 

323,014 12 

X5|=r 

707,331 19 

From the United Kingdom 






vid Brindiai 

157,420 

12 

157,426-75 

x5| = 

005,203 81 

Total of News- ( 1871-7*2 ... 





1,973 745*90 

papers ... \ 1870*71 ... 



... 




1,802,170-71 

Total of Letters ( 1871-72... 
and News- < 


... 



4,728,604 96 

papers ... ( 1870*71 ... ] 



... 




4,469,239-71 


While India receives only a very few more letters from Eng- 
land than it sends, it receives about 4£ newspapers for every 
one sent to England. While England sends 65 per cent, of 
her letters vid Brindisi, India sends as much as 79 percent, by 
that route. Besides these letters and newspapers there were 
book and pattern packets and correspondence with other 
countries. 

Internal . — The principal alteration consisted of a reduction 
from one anna to half an anna of the postage chargeable on 
newspapers. This measure came into force on the 1st October 
1871. The uumber of newspapers registered amounted to 
480, of which 141 were published in the English language, 223 
in the Vernacular, and 66 in Euglish and the Vernacular thus 
divided according to Provinces : — 



English. Vernacular. 

English and 
V ernacular. 

Total. 

Bengal VT. 

87 

48 

G 

91 

Madras 

... * 30 

18 

28 

82 

Bombay 

.... 30 

03 

21 

114 

North-Western Provinces 

7 

63 

0 

66 

Punjab 

10 

23 

... 

33 

Central Provinces and Berars. 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Oudh * 

... 4 

8 

X 

13 

British Burma ... 

7 

2 

... 

9 

Sind ... 

8 

‘ 3 

. 1 

12 

Bajpootana #M 

fii 

2 

1 

3 


141 

223 

06 

430 
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The system of Overland Money Orders was introduce!.?, lly 
Iho first mail of 7th October 1872 there were sent 03. orders 
for £o72. Up to the end of March 1873 the number issued was 
4,181 for £28,312. A special detective agency for the investiga- 
tion of crimes connected with Post Office work was created. A 
provisional system of mutual assurance among the departmental 
employes was organized. Colonel Mainwaviog li. S. 0. prepared 
a descriptive list of East India postage stamps since 1853, when 
Lord Daihousie first ordered the introduction of this mode of 
prepaying postage. 

The total extent in miles of each class of postal lines at the 
close of March 1872, as compared with the returns of the pre- 
vious year, was : — 


Tear. 

Railway. 

O' 

£ M 
o 

t* a 

c5 ** 

! 

-Z a ! 

i '55 

4 

■ 

! T3 

I a : 

- c * . 

; b i 

5 I 

a 

PS 

| 

; i 

i 

: i 

i • 

<s 

a» 

m i 

Total. 

*• 

Miles*. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1870-71 

4,993? 

4.J75 

36,911 

6.184 

52, 263 J 

1871-72 

5,0632 

4,278 

36,149 

6,307 

51,857? 

Increase ... 

70 

• 103 

! 

i *• * 1 

183 

• 1 ft 

Decrease 


r “• j 

i : 

. 762 

i 
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The correspondence returns for the year were : — 


Year. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 

Parcels. 

. 

Books 

and 

Patterns. 

Total. 

! 

1870 71 

77,303,074 

6 565,323 

694 237 

1,127.189 

85,689,823! 

89,561.685: 

[ 

1871*72 

80,636,646 

6 840,120 

675 588 

1,409 329 

Increase 

3,333.574 

274.797, 

. *.,* 

282,140 

3(871.862; 

Decrease 

... 


18,649 

-..''■mm 

1 

i ' ! 

Increase percen- 
tage 

4 31 

4 18 


V;iffip3 

4 52 ; 

Decrease percen- 
tage ... 

l 

hi 

•* 

\ 

‘ 2-68 


V-... j 


tellers. Employfa. 




I'liS letter returns may bo furthef analysed 


1 

Year. 

Paid and 
Service, 

| 

Unpaid. 

Registered 

L 

I Total, 

WO- 71 ... 

1471-72 

48,432,295 

50 , 520,310 

27,284,923 

28,420,040 

OS* 

38 

GO s* 

** »-T 

77,303,071 

80,636,048 

Increase ... 

. 2,094,015 

1,135,123 

104,436 

3,333,574 

Increase percentage 

4.32 

4-16 

C # 58 

4'UJ 


Of the correspondence 80£ per cent, was directly delivered. Tlio 
1 9 \ percent, retained for re-issue was disposed of by the dis- 
trict post, or re-direction. Of 80,630,648 covers 2,487,212 were 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. Of these 1,407,249 were returned 
to the senders and 2,487,212 were “ undisposable.” The 
covers sent to the Dead Letter Offices without address, or 
with illegible addresses, numbered 175,49.1, 

The number of well grounded complaints against the Calcutta 
Post Office increased from 100 in the previous year to no less 
than 366. The number of cases in which punishment was 
inflicted on Post Office employes, for offences committed by 
them, was 105 as compared with 160 in the previous year. 
The number of highway robberies of the mails, which during 
the preceding* year fell to the unusually low figure of 25, increas- 
ed to 36. 

The number of persons permanently employed in the Post 
Office Department was 21,746 : — 


i Postal Officials. 

1870-71. 

1S71-72. 

Inspecting Post Masters 

133 

141 

Post Masters and Deputy Post Mas- 



teis ... ■ . a . . . 

2,304 

2,365 

Clerks ... ... 

1,862 

1,979 

X eons, &c. ... ... ... 

5,281 

6,021 

Road Establishment ... ... 

15,099 

14,228 

Total «.« 

24,679 

24,734 

• . ■ 
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Financial Results.— -During the three years ending* March 
] 872,coinprising the largest changesof postage rates and conditions 
which have occurred since the. constitution of the department iu 
3854, its financial position has greatly improved. Tho doubling 
in 1869 of the limits of weight carried for the several rates of 
letter postage was a measure from which the Government had 
shrunk on financial grounds for many years, and the reduction 
by one-half of the rate of newspaper postage was a step which, iu 
itself, and still more as following so closely upon the preceding 
change above described, was calculated to raise similar apprehen- 
sions. But the results prove the wisdom in a department like 
the Post Office of anticipating rather than following financial 
considerations. In. these three years, looking on the one hand 
to the entire expenditure of the department, and on the other 
hand to the revenue derived from the conveyance of private cor- 
respondence alone, the financial position of tho Post Office 
lias improved to the extent of nearly 6£ lakhs; in other words, 
the revenue from private correspondence alone approaches to 
that extent nearer to the total expenditure of the department, 
in fact there is now a sum of only 8| lakhs between the present 
condition the departmental finances and the realization 
of a condition when it might he said that the revenue from 
private' correspondence aloue pays for all expenses con- 
nected with the conveyance and disposal of the entire mails of 
the country, including both private and official correspondence. 
And this would be saying not a little when regard is had to the 
vast amount of Government correspondence in a country like 
India, where State administration and State agency penetrate 
every province," district, town and village, — where the Govern- 
ment constructs buildings, roads, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
&c., not through private contractors (who pay their own postage) 
hut through its own agency, — where education, surveys and even 
municipal matters are, to a large extent, controlled or undertaken 
by Government,— and where consequently a very large . propor- 
tion of the expenditure incurred by the Post Office is incurred 
directly on account of the service rendered to Government. 

In 1871-72 the bulk of officials wore required to prepay their 
correspondence by means of service stamps ; and the remainder, 
consisting principally of the Secretariat Offices of the several 
local Administrations and the controlling military offices, weie 
allowed a continuance of the privilege of sending and receiving 
correspondence by post without payment of postage, but with 
this very importaul difference, that the Post Office Depait- 
ment ceased to raisfi any claim in account against these pri- 
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vilegod "offices. As a consequence of this change, the Post Office 
ceases to show under the head of Revenue any postage on ac- 
count of the correspondence sent to and received by the largest 
Government Offices in the country. The financial effect of this 
change, for the portion of the year during wlii.ch it operated, was 
to reduce nominally the receipts of the Post Office Department 
under the head of Official Postage by Rs. 7,14,178. 


"Whole expenditure of the Post \ Revenue from private cor- 
Oflio-.s both for official aucl ! loapcmdence only, 
piivate correspondence. ( 


J8f»3-G9 Hb. 53.70,201 


Rs. 33,07,070 



1869- 70 „ 65/30,779 

1870- 71 „ 61,77,507 

1871- 72 „ 50,97,695 


( Fall caused by doubling the limit of 
„ 38,28,083 -j weight allowed for the several rated 
( of letter postage. 

„ 40,43,771 Again rises. 

. f Shows a large increase notwithstanding 
it 42,38,763 < the reduction of newspaper postage 

( during half the year. 


Progress since 1854. — The sudden fall in the figure opposite 
1S70-71 is due to the incidence in that year of ! a, large arrear 
adjustment with the English Post Office: — 


! x ear. 

Percentage.* 

1853 54 last complote year of former rates ... 

128 

1835-66 first complete, year 

100 

1SG7-08 thirteenth ditto ... 

| m 

]8fi8-69 fourteenth ditto ... 

258 

J8G9-70 fifteenth ditto 

240 

1870-71 sixteenth ditto ... 

235 

1871-72 seventeenth ditto ... ... ... 

i 

272 


The Telegraph- 

An Administration Report of the Telegraph Department lias 
not been published for some years. 

Internal . — The work of construction began in 1860-51 when 
£2,430 was spent. In 1868-09 the expenditure had risen to 
£529,431 andi: the deficit was £408,644 on the internal lines only. 
In 1869 the number of miles open was 14,014. The receipts aud 
expenditure ^bave b§pn as follows, so far as data are available 

'■ 3J5 3- . ■ 
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year.’ 


Revenue, 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

18/50-51 


r 

£ 

£ 

2 430 

£ 

2.430 

1851-52 

v : 


coo 

4,327 

3,727 

1852-53 



1,850 

2,088 

230 

1853 54 



2,343 

73.701 

171 358 

1854 55 



6.4A1 

112,411 

105 930 

1855-5G 


I M 

23,228 

75,472 

52 214 

3850 57 

*9® ^ , 


29 843 

60,933 

57.990 

1857-58 



37,742 

142 6'8 

101 1)46 

1858-59 


$ * • 

51,105 

260 911 

212.806 

1859-60 

III 

* • * 

52J47 

188,569 

135 822 

1860-61 

||| 

i » • 

02,7130 

180,839 

124,073 

1861-62 



07,948 

190,597 

122 619 

1862-63 

III 


75,488 

209.748 

194 200 

1803-04 



91.702 

321.856 

230,094 

1864-65 



91.301 

. 259 872 

. 168.011 

1865-66 

r 


1 OS, 105 

196,882 

88,717 
121 386 

1866-67 

III 


308 474 

229 860 

1867-68 


♦ M 

117,637 

310,648 

193.009 

1868-09 

«•• 

322. 199 

337.469 

215.270 

1869-70 

• • • 


129 890 

319.463 

189,573 

1S70-71 

Ml 


101,007 

293,494 

132,427 


The following shows the result of the working ofthe new Inland 
Tariff of six words for a rupee, besides the address, during the 
half-year ending 80th Juno 1872, compared with the corres- 
ponding half-year of ] S7 1 : — 


! 

I 

1871, Jinuary, February, March 
■1672, January, February, Maich ... ... 1 

Percentage of increase 

— <r 

JS T umber. 

Value. 

145.13.0 

1,05.419 

13:97 

Ks. 

2 65.128 
3,76,103 
41,67 

1671, April, May, June ... 

1,36,418 

2.49.731 

1672, April, May, June ... 

1,43.395 

2,9C 204 

Percentage of increase 

5,11 

16.20 

j Percentage of increase for the half year ... 

9.54 

. 29.035 


I ndo-European.~-8>mc& the completion of the Siemens’ lino 
in February 1870, which rendered India, independent of the wire 
through Turkey, the portion from Kurrachc§ to Pe*&a, on which 
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The. Tado- European* Line. 

the Government of India has spent a million and a quarter 
sterling, lias generally worked well. In April 1870 tlio British 
Indian Submarine Company opened its offices for tlio transmis- 
sion ol messages by the lied Sea, Mediterranean and Falmouth 
cables. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Indo-European Line 
have been as follows, exclusive of interest on capital : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

\ 

Expenditure. 

* 

j 1 SGI* 65 
! 1865-66 

1866-67 ... ... 

! 1867-68 
! J«C'-6!) 

1 1HG9-70 

! 1670-71 

! 

£ 

7.738 
* 82.298 
88.881 
1)7.31)4 
138,822 
* V 3,0 4 
60,335 

. £ • 

■ 4,378 

74.620 
56.226 

1 5,871 
- : 74.412 

137,712 
87,094 

: 


In 1871-72 the length of the Mekran Coast and Subma- 
rine sectiou was 739 miles of double aerial line along the 
coast of Beloochistan between Kurrachee and Jask, with inter- 
mediate stations at Ormara, Gwadur, and Charbar ; 1,216 nauti- 
cal miles of gutta-percha cable betweeu Kurrachee and Fao 
(near llusrah), with intermediate stations at Gwadur, Jask, 
Men jam, and ilushire ; and 503 nautical miles of Hooper’s India- 
rubber cable between Jask and By,shire, The total number of 
messages transmitted over the sectiou during the year, inclusive 
of 1,780 on the Government service, was 32,351, the gross re- 
ceipts for which amounted to. Rupees 1 1,34,195 and yieldiug a 
net revenue to this section of Rupees 5,50,668, or a monthly 
average of 2,G96 messages and Rupees 46,889 net revenue. The 
average yearly mean rate v%& Russia was hours 7, minutes 21, as 
compared with hours 19, minutes 41, in 1870-71 ; vid Turkey 
it was hours 35, minutes 21 this year, and hours 62, minutes 60 
in the previous year. Although there was a decrease of 7,588 
messages by, this line during the past year, as compared with the 
one previous, the increase of messages by the British Indian 
Compames^|^tt 'iira£ ' only. 1,812, showing a net decrease of 
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The Vverland Telegraphs . 


5,776 messages, notwithstanding the many important extensions 
to telegraph communication that have lately been open for traf- 
fic, Tlie great decrease in the traffic can, therefore, only be 
attributed to the increased* tariff. lu the month of February 
1873, the latest for which there are statistics, (3,405 messages 
were sent by all routes both ways, the Indian share of the value 
of which was Its. 42,094-9. Of 2,250 messages sent by and 
2,125 received in India in that month, or 4,381 in all, lo87 
were by Tehran, 228 by Turkey, 2,203 by Suez, 2 by the Ainoor 
and 5(31 by Madras. 
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CHAPTER L 

TIIE IMPERIAL FINANCES. 

Ee*icw. 

In" 1792-9 iho year immediately preceding the Permanent 
Settlement and the new Charter, the gross revenues of India 
were £8,22 5,(>2S and the gross charges £6,94-0,833 showing 
a surplus of £1,284,795. The .first year of deficit was 1798-99, 
to the amount of £487,370. With the one interval of 1802-3 
deficit continued till 1808-9. The twenty years term of the 
Charter of 1793 expired in 1813 when a new Charter inflicted 
the first blow on the monopoly of the East India Company 
which had lasted for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
The trade to India was opened, although that with Chinn, 
was still closed, and Europeans were allowed to settle in 
India. lu 1813-14 the gross revenues were £17,228,711 
and the gross charges £13,017,725 showing a surplus — the 
last, for some years, of £3,6LO,98G. In 1833 a ney Charter 
extinguished the monopoly of the China trade also, .opened 
every appointment to Natives, and permitted Europeans for the 
first time to purchase land. The Stato was finally and com- 
pletely separated from all commercial undertakings except the 
salt and opium monopolies. The. Charter of 1833 also created 
a fourth Presidency, subsequently a Lieutenant Governorship, 
comprising the North-Western Provinces with Agra as the 
capital. In 1833-34 the gross revenues had risen to £IS, 207,308 
f ho expenditure in India to £16,924,332 and in England to 
£1,298,637 or £18,217,969. The next year showed so largo 
a surplus as 8 millions sterling. The Afghan and first Sikh 
Wars turned the tide to deficit, till Lord Dalhousie’s accession. 
The Charter of 1853-54 found the gross revenues at £28,133,544 
and the expenditure at £30,183,227 of which £86,778 was 
for guaranteed railway's. 

Deficit continued all through the Mutiny years till 1862-63, 
when reductions andtnew taxation secured a surplus of £ 1 ,«st>7,84 6 
and in the succeeding year of £78,347. In TS66-67 si liberal 
expenditure on public works opened another period of deficit, 
at £2,617,489. . . * 

The state of the finances since the Mutiny year is seen in the 
following figures 
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This period of deficit was converted into surplus by a reduc- 
tion in ordinary expenditure. The aggregate of surplus which 
has been obtained siucc 1809-70, has been as follows: — 


1869- 70, actual 

1870- 71 „ 

1871- 72 „ 

Add— 


£ 

118,069 

1,482,990 


1872-73 „ (estimated) 


... 1,354,000 


Total ... 


... £6,079 837 


The total expenditure was in — 

£ 

1868- 69 .... ... 52.036,722, or 52 millions. 

1869- 70 ... ... 50,782,452, or 50f „ 

1870- 71 ... ... 49,930,095, or 5o „ 

But the expenditure was in — 

1871- 72 ... ... 46,984,915 or 47 millions. 

1872- 73 (estimated) ... 48,534,000 or 48£ „ 

The expenditure ou public works ordinary stood thus 

£ 

18C7-68 ... ;.. 5.972.626 

1868 69 ... ... ... 6.632,135 

1869-70 ... ... ... 5,347,037 

But the expenditure was brought down to £3,811,167 in 
1870-71. And if the reduced grants of subsequent years 
be added, to the public works charges transferred to Provincial 
Services, the total for 1872-73 will hardly exceed the last- 
named sum. 


The Army"expeud:ture stood thus in— 

£ 

1867- 68 ... ... ... 16,103.296 

1868- 69 ... ... . ... 16.269,581 

1879-70 ... ... ... 10,329,739 

Present State-' 

The actuals for 1871-72, the regular estimate for lb. 2 73 
and the Budget estimate for 1873-74 are seen in the followin'* 
figures, for India and England combined : — 
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T.NGLAND AN 1> IN IMA. 

B ti ib/et Ettiim 1 7 3 - 7 I , 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Actual*, ! ' !e 8 ula ' i , Kn.lt* 
1671.72. i 1 it-"'-'. 0, 

I J rii - i ,1 ! 5 < *»-/ J. 


I. — Land Reveuue ... 

IX. — Tributes and Contributions from 
X. States 


III. — Forest ... ... 

IV. — Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

V. — Assessed Taxes ... ... 

VI. — Customs ... 

VII.— Salt 

vin.-opium 

ix.— stamps 
X.— tMint ... 

XI. — Post Office 

XII. — Telegraph 

XU I.— Law and Justice 

[ XIV. — M aiine 

I 

XV.— Interest ... 

XV I. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation, 
Retired and Compassionate Allow- 
ances 


i £i£i£: 
j 20.520,337: 21,220 000 ; 21, lSU, <:<><> 

( I 1 

I i i 

744,030! 737 000, 1 722 00n: 

j . ■ j : 

r»0l i)24| £49,()0o! 581 ooo! 


j 2.309,100; 2.;iJS,00o 2,218,000; 

825 24 1 ! 575,000! .lo.dOo 

! * 

2,57i>,99oj 2 031,000 2,049,0r<(/ 
; » 

5.9G6,595 6,149,00(1 C, 1 
9 253,859 3,.J77,00(ij 600,0')e| 

2,476,333 2.578 000; 2,029 OO.tj 
90, 150j M.OOOj 40,00i'l 


IX V II. — Miscellaneous 


Army.. 7 


820 894! 


71 9.000 


Total ... 


Public Works, Ordinary 

Public Works, Irrigation J.. 

Railways 

Total ... 

Dtfic»t ? including P. W. Estraordinarj' ... 


228 308: 230.001 j 225, oor: 

373 ]0.i; 385, 0« o' 3S().0Ori 

j i 

1 90, 8!M j )9!>,00oj 179,00"! 

1103,212; 602, OtO! 472,(00' 


6S2, 2S2j 573 OOOj C02,00(ij 

340,531 j 257. OOOj 220.000: 

48,334,915 48,210,000 46,533,000 

944.420 888,000 870,000 

91,783 72 000 73,000 

471,580 430,000 478,000 

266,395 299,000 332,000 


50,109,093 49, 905, 000j 48.280, OOOj 
953,000 3,653, OOrtf 



Since 1871-’. 2. 


I’.X* .RAN If AND INRIA. 

I* mi i/t l Estimate., 1 87 o-7 I . 


• 

, Expenditure. 

1 

! Actuals. 

[ 1871-72 

j Regular 
! Est inrttc, 

| 1&72-73. 

. 

Ptldget 

Es t.iin ate. 1 

1873 74 

1 


j £ 

£ 

* ! 

1. — Interest on Funded and Unfunded 

! 

1 

! 

He lit 

| 5,469,708 

; 5,339,000 

5,234,900; 

i 2. — luit-rest on Service Funds and other 

! 

49fl,5l)l 



| Accounts 

! 584.(00 

536, OOo! 

1 3 — lit funds and Drawbacks 

! 2*5,537 

310.001* 

301,000' 

4. — Land Revenue 

2, 4-i.l, 

2,443,000 

2 4779 OOj 

! 5 — FoiobC 

j 354010 

| 393;<K*0 

420 o(JUi 

i 6 — Kxc se on Spirits and Drills 

! 135 347 

130.000 

91.000! 

7 - Assessed Taxes 

2 ii 500 

14,000 

LOOti, 

i 8. — Customs 

184 1121 

j 179 00«. 

1S5.0 0 

9 — Sait ... * 

477 308 

466,000 

480, OOo 

: 10. —Opium 

1.590 040 

1.31S »'i() 

2 1 1 5. Oi/O 

j 11. -Stamps 

103,779 

95 000 

J 20. 000 

! 1- — Mint 

83 874 

74,000 

63 000 

. 13. — Post v)flice 

657 2 (Jo 

097,000 

820 , 000 ! 

14 — Telegraph ... ... ... 

449. U 11 

471.0OI. 

450,000; 

In — Administration ... ... 

1.541 462 

J,5«*3 000 

1 5S6,ooo| 
* 312.000; 

J<> — Minor Departments ...» 

237,098 

375,00( 

: 17. — Law and Justice 

2 273.813 

2,224.000 

2,310,000| 

; LS. — Marino 

574 100 

566, OoO 

68 I.OO 0 I 

10 — Ecclesiastical 

155.911 

152 uOo 

157.000] 

-0. — Political Agencies 

21. — Allowances and Assignments under 

315,100 

370,u0oj 

440,000: 

’ 1 

! 

Treaties ami Engagements 

1,724,510 

l,707,00o 

1,721,000! 

j 22. — Civil Furlough and A baentee Allow- 



! 

ance 

| 173,029! 

153,000 

162 , 000 ; 

1 23. — Superannuation, Retired and Com~ 

! 1.453,47l! 


j 

i 

; passionate Allowances ... ... j 

1,572,000 

1, 530,000 j 

24. — 1jo>s i»y Exchange on Remittances to 

n. 1 


, Home Treasury, ... 

;t.>5 064! 

740 OOo 

850.000 

i 2/1. — Miscellaneous ... ... j 

361.3051 

279.000 

71.000 

20. — Allotment for Provincial cervices ... i 

4.84S.205! 

5 196.000 

5.156.0UO 

j Medical (Transferred) ... ... | 

181.4! 1! 

182 046 

! Total Civil 

26 1‘90 74 5 j 

2*, 032 OUU 

28 J 69,000 

! Army ... ... ... ... 

15,676 U*2 1 

15.616.000 

15 524 000 

! Puhhc Works Orditiarj\ 

2,451) 41)7 i 

2 548.000 

2,351.000 

j Railways 

| Guaranteed Interest, less Met Traffic Re- 

127,343 

208,000 

229,000 

ceipts 

1 ,723.215 

2,13 7.000, 

1.790.000 

Total Ordinary 

"46 984 915 

48 551.000; 

4b 066 ' OOO 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

1.628.474 

2,307 00()| 

3.878.000 

Total 

48,613 389 

50.858. OdO 

51,944.000 

j SurplnB, excluding P. W. Extraordinary, 

3.124.178 

1.354, 000: 

rdo, oCiij 

I Surplus, including P. W. Extraordinary, 

17495,704 

... 

;_i: 1 

Guaranteed Interest ... ... 

4 592 166 

4,065, OOo 

4 690, 000 1 

Met Traffic Receipts ... 

2.868.048 

2 548 000 

2 OOO.OOfi; 

Guaranteed Interest, less Met Traffic Re* 

* 


! 

ceipts 

1,723,218 

2,117,00i> 

,1.790*001)1 

! 
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The receipts and payments in India and England separately 
were in 1871-7:1: — 

Jnd:a, ... Revenue £ 49.838.552 ... Expenditure £ 38.7 (>.*>,(>00 

l ngland, ... ,, 22 o 51 l ... , 8,120.571 

Of the latter expenditure £-,437,030 was for interest, £844,159 
for superannuation and retired allowances, and £31,042,0 14 for 
the Army. The receipts and payments in both countries were : — 


- 

1871 72 

Receipts. 

England. 

India. 

i 

i 

Total. 1 

I 

! 

* 

£ 

£ 

1 

* 1 

1. — Opening Balance .. 

3,305,972 

10 818.743 

20,124 715 

2 — Ordinary Income... 

3 — Kail way Traffic Receipts 

220.541 

49 sAs 552 

50.109.093 

... 

*G 099. 9al 

8,599 9. si 

4. — Deposits Repayable and Ad- 

5.5(32 



vanc^s recoverable, &e. 

22.305 *38 

22,81 1 050 

5. — Local Remittances 

0. — Inter- Provincial and Inter* 

... 

253.487 

253 -187 

Departmental Transactions 

99 201 

18.73(5 709 

18 735 789 

7 — Remittance Account 

1,155 400 

1,254.001 

3. — Allyssmian Expedition ... 

. 1.072 

39,431 

40,5 c;# 

9 — Hill* of Exchange 

10,310 339 

... 

10,310 339 

10. — Railway Capital ... 

3,0*9 09(5 

1 41 2. ST) 

5. lot 928 

11. — borrowed ... 

1,41310(5 

17 405.277 

18.87S.683 

Total 

Payments. 

19,045, ISO 

135.270 01S 

154.321.207 

12,— Ordinary Expenditure 

7.973,804 

37,282,803 

45,261,697 

13. — Guaranteed Interest on Rail- 




way Capital ... 

4,540 230 

45 930 

4 592 160 

14 — Extraordinary Expenditure ... 

147,077 

1,480.797 

1, 628 474 

15. — Railway Wot king Expenses 
and Surplus JTofits paid to 




Railway Companies 

»•» 

3,831,033 

3 S31.033 

1(3.*— Deposits, repaid and AdVancts 




recoverable, &c. 

8,434 

23,104 195 

23,112 629 

17. — Lncai Rem ttances 

... 

500,929 

560,929 

IS — Inter* I roviucial and Inter- 



1 )eparuneutal Transactions 

... 

18,198 093 

18.19S.093 

19. — Remittance Account 

1,038,845 

340 454 

1,379 299 

20 — Abyssinian Expedition 

21. — Rills of Exchange, including 

• M 

49,144 

49,144 

Snocie Remittance 

• •• 

9,500.924 

9, ’560.924 

22. — Railway Capital ... 

2,499.011 

2,510 041 

5.009 052 

23. — Debt paid ... 

5.00(1 

10 307 300 

10,312.300 

24. — Closing Balance ... 

2,821,092 

21,997,715 

24,818.807 

Total 

19,045,189 

135,276,018 

154 321,207 



In each Province 
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The Imperial Finance * . 


Account of the Ordinary Expenditure chargeable on the 1lece,iu<'8 of 
India , excluding Guaranteed Interest on Hallway Capital, for the 
year ended 31s£ March 1872. 



India, 

General 


Centra 

Dritit-h 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Oudb. 

Pro- 

bur- 

j b* iigal. 


liticul. 


viucos. 

urn. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

Refunds and Drawbacks .. 

Payments in realizailun of Reve 

9,3*2 

4,3 to 

3,021 

9,93: 

134,504 

Title : — 






Land Revenue 

110,590 

110,372 

69.812 

94.885 

303, 1 66 

Forest 

5.734 

12,008 

23.160 

37.848 

1 1,022 

Excise on Spirits and Dings 

- 681 

3 540 

4,04! 

1.808 

30. 47 < i 

Assessed Takes 

23 

488 

11 

260 

IS Hi IS 

Customs 

... 

... 


18,577 

64.H 9 

Sa!t • 

86,085 

6, 171 

3s, 928 

457 

! 7.2.V- 

Opium 




... 

1,592,340 

stamps * 

478 

2,410 

2,549 

1,321 

29,377 

Mint 

49.393 


... 

... 


Post Office 

616,115 


... 

... 


Telegraph 

Allowances and Assignments un- 

3o0“l 2 

... 

... 

A. 

... 

tier Treaties and jSugagemeuta... 

101,545 

70,190 

68,219 


261,940 

c 

Total of the direct claims and de- 



' 



mauds upon the Revenues, ? no lad* 
itig charges of collection, and coat 




■f 


of .Salt and Opium 

Intel est on permanont and floating 

1,414.87s 

210,400 

210,641 

165,089 

: 2,442.57 m! 

I ' ; 

Debt ' 

Interest on Service Funds and other 

3,032 072 

••• 

... 

... • 

i 

j 

Accounts 

310 920 

98; 

104 

3, 

15.5 1.:; 

Administration 

22m. 5>”. 

l 36,599 

, 4 f ',37** 

3 4,S 1 0 

109,117 r 1 

Minor Departments 

171 547 

35 

' 3.498 

■. 16 63 5 1 

Ijbw ami Justice 

10 ,50“ 

61,818 

71,558 

‘ 6M87 

701.9IM! 

Marine ... 


... 


21.322 

160,703 

Ecclesiastical 

b,00“i 

3,080 

*2*785 

4,“93 

23 23 1 : 

Medical ... 

6,489 

0,244 

12.26“ 

6,641 

38.51 1! 

Political Agencies 

Superannuation. Retired and Com 

111, 220 

6,587 

340 

j 9,950 

2,52s' 

! 

passionate Allowances ... 

126,207 

11.121 

4,345 

68S9.S 

Miscellaneous 

332,820 

8,601 

11,630 

6,158 

40,4“2 

| 

t ivil Furlough and Absentee Al- 


lowances 

Allotments lor Provincial Service... 

28. 38« 

210’7u() 

27 i* 198 

283*391 

! 

1,231.999 

1 

Army 

6,545.844 

... 

- 1 

PubJio Wosfcs 

33 9,05 j 

46,520 

11 MM 

63,035 

397,705 

G unraiitcert ( a " d °“ l 

Railways ... ( Loss by Eichango ... 

6*2,903 

6,938 

612 

... 

1 

9.944 
: ... 1 

state Railways ... 





8,187 

Total 

13,028,032 

690,730 


, 656,560 

6,331,111 


I a each Province , 
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Account of the Ordinary Expenditure chargeable on the lit venues of 
India , excluding Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital , for tho 
year ended olst March 1872. 


1 

i 

| North 



Rom- 

| England. 

1 

■ Heads of Expenditure, 

!\\ csteru 
■ Pro- 

Punjab 

Madras 

. hay, ii 
* eluding 

Stores 

for 

, India. 

Other 

Total. 

i 

( vinces. 

i 



SinuU. 

Charge 

s. 

S 

j 

i 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, Refunds end Drawbacks 
; r.iynicnt.s in realization of Re- 

20,002 

11,953 

25,09 

& 01,33 

1 

... 

285,537 

! vrrjuo : — 








1 f,n.mi Revenue 

446. 8R( 

204,120 

423,75 

3 658,73 

* 4,401 

1 

2,74*. 

2,435.552 

: Forest 

97,02" 

09,7 5( 

31,00 

SS, 66 < 

4,05, 

354.616 

; Excise on spirits and Drugs ... 

1 i ,0-7 

0 , 00(1 

17,10 

50.80* 


135,347 

| Assessed Taxes 

1 ,605 

508 

3,49 

ft 5,16* 

... 


29,566 

! Customs 

... 

... 

15,02 

86 . 9 a; 


. 

184,921 

Suit 

00,391 

78,490 

154,41 

. 32 (jy 

* 7,19C 

. 

477,368 

1 Opium 

... 

, . 

-t.. 

6,34* 

(j . 05; 


3,596,646 

humps 

. 7,890 

8,560 

15,706 20.(21 

15,804 

--it 

J 03. 7 SO 

; Mint 

... 

... 

5,474 

' i'3,1 il 

6,874 

22 

83.874 

: PostOlRco 


. . 

_ 

3,602 

37,483 

657 260 

Telegraph 

\ Allowances and Assignments 


... 

... 

... 

42,-281 

41,618 

119,911 

i under Treaties aud Engage- 

• meats 

S3, 400 

' 

87,1*3 

i 

273,812 

730,478 

. 

Ill 

30,330 

1,724.510 

• 

i 

! Total of tho direct claims & tie- 


I 






mauds upon the Revenues, in- 


! 






i' citi ling uhurgoa of collection, 


J 






and cost of Salt and Opium ... 
j Interest. on permanent and 

711,294 

466,940; 

968,097 

4,740,252 

79,814 

105,251 

8,518,83$ 

J floating Debt 

i .[moiest on Service Funds and 

- i 

l 

... 

94,43*2 

V* 

2,437,036 

5,4 GO, 70s 

i other Accounts 


1,120 

70,950 

167,466 


... 

490.591 

i Administration ... 

I20,S7'.’| 

112,903 

132/293 

J 3,328 

88 ! 860 

217,915 

1,511,462 

i Minor Departments 

8. nit:; 

iis»r! 

16,91! 

413,40] 

4,496 

5. (I.s4 

237.697 

j haw and Justice ... 

322,270; 

1 ! 1 

333,119 

16] -, 2 j 


«,37U 

2,273,814 

j Marino 

! 

21.079; 

6,3o9 

32,2521 

89*142 

108,263 

574, 100 

. K'-ciosiastical 

17,001 i 

21,90(6 

40,040 

27,192} 

... i 

300 

155,91 1 

■ Medical 

20.931.! 

20, 633| 

3u,083 

1- 9,013/ 

i 

6,6114 

1 S 1.11 1 

1 oli ti cal Agencies ... : 

. Superannuation, Retired and j 

0.1 20 

15,189! 

1 

9,040 

144,856' 

... 

48,657 

515,009 

Compassionate Allowances ... 1 

40.514 

24.872! 

176,122 

157,614 

... 

841,159 

3,451.471 

Xi hctdluiieaus 

Civil. Furlough and Absentee 

49,720 

11,304,1 

95,018 


21,180 

407,359 


Allowances 

Allotments for Provincial Ser- 

... 

j 

... 

695,200 

... 

173,029 

173,029 

vices 

020,900 

531,800 : 
2 

769.029 

-V 040.993 

... 

... 

4,848.205 

Army 

354, 10G 

,849,261 

464,397 

936,730.2 

‘,705,284 

35,678, 1 12 

Public Works 

044*260 “ 

2*2,707 

29,472 

4U,904j 

47,124 

2,159,497 

Kailwajb ... «( Lo S by 

8,981 

l, 8 i» 

0,453 

66,163 

1 chango 




... 

... 


52,95* 

State Railways*. 

.4 „ 

* H 40 

i 


... 

... 


8,227 

Total £ a 

.305,772 1 

- 

,749,0805, 

750,352:7 

,119,190 l, 

,249,042 6 , 

729,852 - 

45 261,09 


3 a 


Vox.. XVII. 



Comparative Statement of Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenue, for the year ended 31s$ March 1872. 
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j. ric imperial jjhiwiug** 



35.235,5291 2,213 ( 89S 33,021,631 








The Debt. 


Amount 
31st March 
1372, 


In India; 

Loam bearing Interest • 

per Cent. Loan from His Majesty the King of Oudh 
„ Loanof 1859-60 

„ Loan from Hie Majesty the King of Oudh 
,, Loan from Raja Kali Suukur Ghosal 


Loan of 

Transfer Loan of 


Transfer Loan 


1856*57 
n of 1870 
1S71 
1872 
1824*25 
1828-29 
1332-33 
1835-36 
1842 43 
1854 55 
1st May 1865 

1853-54 


4 „ King of Oudh’s Charity Fund 

4 „ Ditto Perpetual Loan 

Promissory Notes issued to Trustees for benefit of deacon* 
dants 6f Tippoo Sultan ... — 

Book Debt created as a provision for Madho Rao ... 

34 per Cent. Loan of 1853-54 ... 

Debenture Loan payable 4th July 1871 

Loan from His Highness the Maharajah Holkar for Indore 
State Railway ... 

Total Loans in India bearing Interest 
Loans in course of paymdut not bearing interest— 

5 per Cent. Loan of 1825-26 
5 »» ,, 1841.42 

5 l# „ 1854*55 for Public Works ... 

44 „ ,♦ 1856-57 

Debenture Loan of 1866*67 and 1867*63 
Treasury Bills at 24 pie per Cent, per diem 


East India Bonds 
Indian Debentures 
India 5 per Cent. Stock 
India 4 per Cent. Stock 
East India Stock 


In England. 


360.723 

10.665.600 
1,240,000 

4,800 

1,274,160 

I, 844,060 
275,000 

13.363.600 
31,058 
13,120 

1,494,965 

3,459,300 

II, 275,610 
V>8,1)60 

13,182,618 

270,207 

30,000 

• 170,000 

334,144 



Total, India ... J 68.603,236 

3,096.700 
4,995,000 
... 17,200,000 
... ... 12 800.000 

6,000,000 

Total, England ... 44,001,7 00 

Totid ... 113.504,936 


Ifll 
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Savings Banlcs. Money Orders. The Currency. 

c 

Savings Banks- 


Account showing lieceipls , Payments , <md Balances of Savings Bank 
for the year ended 31 st March 1872. 



Palance, 
1st April 

1871. 

Receipts 

in 

1S7M2. 

Total, 

Repay- 
ments in 
1871-72 

Balance, 
31st March 
1872. 

Government Savings Bank 
at tlia Prebidehry Towns: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

CVeutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

291 , 525 
188,08$ 
482,617 

240.071 

104.100 

217.30S 

531.590 ! 

292.248 

099,985 

214 830 
81 395 
352,051 

310.700 

210.853 

547.934 

Total ... 

902,230 

561.599 

1,523,829 

445,270 

1*0; 5 , n 5 3 

| 

District Savings Banks. 
Government oifndia ... 
Oudh 

Central Province# 

British Burma 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 

607 

246 

1,512 

378 

7,102 

3,350 

1,898 

i 

! 

2,079 i 
2,004 
4,466 
1,182 
20,124 
6,453 
5,312 

| 2.CS6 

2,850 i 
1 5,978 

1.500 
27,220 

1 9,603 

7,210 

I - 887 
i 784 

i 1,804 
491 

G 975 
3,298 
2,008 

! 

1.799 j 

2 066 I 
4, J 74 
1,069 
20 251 
<> 3 - 5 

5 202 

« Total ... 

1 4,893 

4-, 2:10 

57,113 

16,217 

40,866 

Regimental Savings Ranks 
- utial Army 

Madras ,, 
di m bay ,, 

51 587 
26,702 
30,115 

85. 302 
28.293 
33 020 

3 36. .889 
54,095 
63,135 

71.971 ‘ 
40.742 
21 915 

C4.91S 

14,25:; 

41,220 


J03. 404 

146.615 

255,019 

134 G2S 

3 20 391 

Grand Total ... 

1,085,527 

750,434 

l 

1,835,901 

* 

.599,151 

1,236.810 


In 1873 the Government Savings Banks of all kinds had a re- 
turn of GO, 000 depositors and £1,401,090 of deposits. The number 
of Districts Savings Banks in Bengal is 110, in which £71,095 
are held in deposit by 8,046 depositors. 

The number of Money Order Offices open in British India is 
302, the number of orders issued during the year 1871-72 was 
2,51,123, amounting in value to £1,251,400, against 2,42,700 
issued during the previous year, which amounted to £1,300,600. 

The Currency- 

Since January 1872, the note circulation of the Government 
paper currency has developed itself considerably. For several 
months it has exceeded 13 millions. For the year 1872-78 the 
average net circulation amounted to £12,972,340. The high- 
est point reached was that of £13,660,872. 



The Provincial Finances . 
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CHAPTER II. 

TILE PROVINCIAL FINANCES. 

Lord Mayo’s 'Action. 

By a Resolution of 17th December 1870 the Government 
of India made over to the Provincial Administrations assign- 
ments of imperial revenue to meet the subjoined heads of expen- 
diture, in the hope of promoting financial economy and adminis- 
trative efficiencj r . Even at the end of 1872-73, Sir ft. Temple de- 
clared that the organization of the system was not sufficiently 
perfected to enable him to certify that the following statement is 
entirely correct. The figures as rendered by the local Govern- 
ments, had not (hen been accepted by the Government of India. 
In 1871-72 there was an available amount of £5,713,933, of 
which the various local Governments expended £5,453,873, 
leaving a balance of £260,060 . to be earned on to the next 
year. In 1872-73 there was an amount (balance of former 
year added to fresh allotments) of £6,283,789, against which the 
local Governments have an estimated expenditure of £6,391,181, 
leaving an adverse balance of £107,3.92 to be provided for from 
local resources, which are ample. During 1872-73 a circular 
was addressed to the local Governments, asking opinions as 
to the working of the system of provincial services ; thd replies 
are, unanimously and strongly, in its favour. 

Net Charges on account of Services now Provincial . 



Actuate, 

1871-72. 

ftllilgCt 
Estiir. ate, 
1672-73. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1672-73. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

I'udgot 
Estimate, 
1873 74. 

v-limlgf't 
compared 
With | 
Regular j 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jails ... 

203,220 

413.319 

377.020 


05,693 

884.871 

-f 7,240 

Registration (Xet 
Receipts) 

45,071 

37,080 

51, S3 

14,807 

... 

44,081 

-7,812 

Police 

2.021,271 

2,101,751 

2,254,184 

152,433 


2,300,453 

+40,209 ; 

Education 

670,650 

722, 58S 

611,346. 


111,243 

722,402 

+ 111,057 

Medical Services 

304,830 

355,019 

331,299 

... 

23,720 

4I7/J51 

+ 76 105 

Printing 

107,798 

130,309 

141,418 

2,109 

... 

130,218 

— 5,200 

Miscellaneous ... 

22,055 

100,1 4B 

338,551 

32,408 

... 

295,224 

+ 150,673 

Public- Works M4 

1,493,573 

2,157,513 

i 

1,700,629 

... 

450,880 

1 ,908,186 

+207, *500 
i _____ 

| Total 

4,843,032 

5,988,538 

5.303,159 

... 

485,399 

G, 160,720 

•t 657,507 



The Provincial Finances . 
Provincial . Receipts and Expenditure* 


(Lft* 


Actual , 1871-72, 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Opening 

balance. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Expend!- | 
ture. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Government of India 

... 

... 

84,867 

34,867 

36,105 

—1,238 

34,867 

Oudh ... ... 

... 

3,303 

234,717 

244,116 

236,100 

8,016 

244,116 

Central Provinces 

«( 

11,904 

315,642 

327,636 

841,950 

—14,314 

327,630 

BritiBU Burma ... 

• •• 

... 

320,711 

320,711 

293,189 

27,522 

320,711 

Bengal . 

tee- 

63,287 

1,460,084 

1,503,371 

1,269,505 

233,860 

1,503,371 

N. W. Provinces ... 


28,246 

631,787 

710,033 

865,021 

—154,988 

710,033 

Punjab . ... 

as* 

23,621 

613,993 

637,514 

616,076 

21,438 

637,514 

Madras «.* 

... 

38,467 

890,270 

—923,737 

823,637 

100,100 

923,737 

Bombay i*« 


40,086 

'971,862 

1,011,948 

972,290 

39,658 

1,011,918 

Total 


200,000 

5,513,933 

5,713,933 

6,453,873 

260,060 

6,713,933 

Regular Estimate, 1872-73. 







Government of India 

... 

—1,238 

33,747 

32,009 

34,397 

—2,388 

32,009 

Oudh ... ••• 

IH 

8,016 

277,490 

285,506 

315,850 

-30,341 

285,506 

Central Provinces 

M. 

-14,314 

324, 964 

310,650 

362,087 

-51,437 

310,C60 

British Burma ... 


27,522 

349,430 

376,952 

345,112 

31,810 

376,952 

Bengal . 

••• 

233,866 

1,640,067 

1,873,933 

1,511,300 

362,633 

1,873,933 

- N. W. Provinces ... 

’.I. 

-154,088 

- 745,192 

590,204 

1,133,000 

—542,716 

590,204 

Punjab ... 


21,438 

- 623,444 

1 (644,882 

682,510 

—37,628 

644,882 

Madras «" 

... 

100,100 

891,922 

092,922 

908,829 

83,193 

992,022 

Bombay «.. 

••• 

39,658 

1,137,973 

1,177,631 

1,09S,096 

79 535 

1,177,631 

Total 

Ml 

260,060 

6 023,729 

\ 283,783 

► 0, 3th, 181 

—107,892 

6,283,789 

Budget Estimate, 1873-74 







Government of India 

... 

-2,388 

42.761 

40,372 

r 43,911 

-3,638 

40,873 

Oudh ... ... 

as* 

-30,844 

262,170 

231,826 

! 314,000 

-112,171 

231,826 

Central Provinces 

V* 

. -51,437 

331,664 

280,127 

355,430 

— 75,303 

280,127 

British Burma ... 

• a* 

31,84(1 

*303,120 

334,96c 

) 344,152 

\ —9,193 

334,960 

Bengal ... 


362,633 

1,587,340 

1,949,975 

1 1,764,972 

185,001 

1,949.973 

■L W. Provinces 

in 

—542,796 

t 737,292 

194,496 

1 1,219,420 

> —1,024.924 

194.496 

■Punjab 

■ in 

-37,628 

i 630,241 

692*612 

I 359,020 

i 233,586 

i 692,613 

V 

Madras 

... 

83,192 

1 881, 16C 

964,351 

) 942*402 

1 21,951 

I 4 ,964,359 

Bombay ••• 

*•* 

79,63/ 

> 1,082,014 

1,161,541 

) 1,123,797 

' 17,751 

} 1,161,549 

Total 


—107,395 

* 5,857,665 

5 6,750,271 

3 6^497411 

-746,835 

> 5750,276 
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Local Funds and Expenditure. 

In addition to those Provincial assignments there are the old 
local funds and expenditure : — 


Local Funds . 


■ 



Actuals 

1871-72. 



Receipts. 

Chargos. 

Opening 

Ba- 

lance. 

Receipts* 

Total. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Closing 

Ba- 

lance. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Government of India M 

20,434 

88,791 

109,225 

87,252 

21,973 

109,225 

Oudh ... 

116,590 

* 168,448 

284,023 

140,297 

143,726 

284,023 

Central Provinces 

22,671 

183,48G_ 

216,167 

160,675 

65,482 

216,167 

British Burma ... ... 

106,880 

95,468 

201,857 

121,369. 

80,488 

201,867 

Bengal ... 

225,321 

256,843 

582,163 

362,128 

220,035 

582,163 

N. W, Provinces 

498,740 

998,124 

1,496,864 

817,804 

679,560 

1,490,804 

Punjab 

162,027 


672,509 

387,323 

285,186 


Madras 

32*, 862 

1,258,129 

1,582,981 

1,390,689 

243*292 

1,582,981 

Bombay 

456,449 

739,426 

1,195,875 

702,290 

493,585 

* 

1,195,875 

Total 

1,942,463 

4,309,191 

6,341,654 

4,118,327 

2,223,327 

6,341,654 


Lord Northbrook’s Aotion. 

On the 17th August 1872 the Governor General in Council 
issued a circular letter to all Local Governments, calling for re- 
turns showing all cesses, rates, dues and taxes levied in British 
India, other than the imperial revenues And for reports 
from the several Local Governments and from some of the best 
local officers who come into direct contact with the people, upon 
the question whether any, and what, taxes, imperial,- provincial, 
local or municipal, now existing, gr about to he imposed, create a 
feeling of discontent in the country or amongst any particular 
section of the people And for the opinion of the Local Gov- 
ernments whether any changes are desirable in the method of 
raising any of the existing revenues which it is n<'' proposed to 
abandon. 

On the 22nd March 1873 the Government reviewed the repliesin 
a Resolution. Several measures for the levy of local rates and taxes 
have passed into law during the last two years ; some immediately 
consequent upon the Resolution -of 1870 and others which had 
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beer: mitbiteil bduio the Resolution wns issued. The fcmly 
objection that lias been raised to the general principles of this 
policy is contained in the opinion which some officers have 
expressed either that the Government it*, or that it is thought 
by the people to be, chargeable with a breach of laith, if it 
imposes local rates or cesses upon the land during the currency 
of a settlement, whether permanent or temporary. This 
objection is based upon the assumption that a settlement of 
the land revenue exempts the proprietor or farmer from any 
taxation of the profits that he may derive from the land. It 
is obvious that this assumption, if correct, would render im- 
practicable any scheme of local rating. The questions, first, 
whether the objection is just in itself, and, second, whcthei-, 
even though arising from misapprehension, it ought nevertheless 
to be respected, have repeatedly occupied the anxious attention 
of the Government of India and of Her Majesty’s Government 
iu England, ajtid the decision of Her Majesty's Government was 
eventually given in the following words ; — 

r Her Mnjeaty‘8 Government have now to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to 
which they have come, after a careful consideration of a controversy which has iv*w been 
going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating lor local expenditure is 
to be regarded, as it hat* hitherto been regarded in all the provinces of tfco Empire, as taxation 
separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the 
holders of laud, irrespective of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach 
of faith on the part of the Government, whether as regards holders of permanent or of*tem- 
pomry tenures'; and that, where such rates are levied at all, they oughr, us l'ar as may bo possi- 
ble, to be levied equally, without distinction and without exemption, upon all the holders of 
proporty accessible to the rate.*’ 

Whilst, however, the Governor General in Council expressed 
his determination to carry out this general policj', Ilis Excel- 
lency declared that no further increase of local taxation is now 
required, 
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CUAlTBli I. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION’ PREVIOUS TO 1851. 

I'mc history of education in India is divided into Hire# 
well-defined periods — (1). From the earliest efforts of the Chris- 
tian Missionaries and of the people themselves, followed by the 
action of the Government, up to 1861. (’2). From the Des- 

patch of 1851, which reorganised the State system and aided 
all other efforts on a non-religious but catholic basis, up to 
1870-71. (3). From the close of that year, when the financial 

control of the funds for public instruction was made over 
by the Central to the eight Provincial Governments. 

Bengal and Northern India. 

Warren Hastings established the first educational institu- 
tion endowed by the State in India — the Calcutta Madrissa 
or Mahomedan College in 1780, paying for tire site out of his 
own pocket. In 1791 Mr. Jonathan Duncan founded a similar 
college for the Hindoos at Benares — the Sanscrit College. 
A Swedish Missionary, Mr. Kiernander, had previously 
opened a school chiefly for poor Christians of mixed paren- 
tage, and the Military Orphan Society cared for the children 
of English officers. In 17*89 the Calcutta Free School Society 
was formed out of two old local charities for the same class 
for whom Mr. Kiernander first cared. The East. India Com- 
pany which, in a despatch of 1659, had formally, declared their 
desire by all possiolo means to propagate Christianity, sent, 
out n schoolmaster to Madras so eatly as 1G77, and in 
1752 assigned 500 pagodas a year to that^Governmeiir for 
the encouragement ot missionary enterprise at its discretion. 
Put (.lie political position given to ‘the Company by the con- 
sequences of the victory of Hussey led the Directors and their 
servants to adopt the opposite extreme. Mr. Wilber force’s 
attempt to introduce a clause far the encouragement of mis- 
sionaries and schoolmasters into the Charter of 1793, failed, 
though his resolutions are recorded in the journals of the House 
of Commons. In 1804 Lord Wellesley for the first time publicly 
asserted that Government education must be based on the 
principle of religious neutrality. 

In the Charter of 1813, a clause was inserted on tho 
motion of Mr. Robert Percy Smith, a Member of Parlia- 
ment and late Advocate General at Calcutta., and was 
^auctioned by 'tho Earl of Buckinghamshire, then PresU 
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.ili»n t of the Board of Control, providing tliat ‘'it .shall ho 
lawful, for the Governor General in Council to direct that out- 
of any surplus, which may remain of the rents, revenues and 
profits,” after defraying all civil and military charges, “ a sum of 
not, less titan one lakh of rupees (.£1 0,000) itt each year shall he 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of liteia- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories of 
India,” This clause, to which the Court called the Governor 
(iencrars special attention in a despatch of the Cth September 
IS 1 3, is the foundation stone of the present system of education 
in India. On the 3rd June 1814 the Court of Directors issued 
their first educational despatch, relative to the disposal of the 
lakh of rupees. 

The following paragraphs from the same despatch are remark- 
able for their reference to the indigenous schools, and to their 
method of instruction which was actually burrowed for adoption 
in England, as also to the principle afterwards developed through- 
out the several Provinces in India of local cesses levied for the 
establishment and maintenance of elementary rural schools ; — 

• 

“We refer with particular ftatinfaction upon thi* occasion t*» tliat ilhti -gni^h*} fear urn 
of internal ju/Jity which pi a vail* in Home pans of India. ami hy wh'ch the mM: uction <ii il»o 
people 1 b provided for by tt certain charge upon the produce of the so« . and by uihcr ru - 
cl.'Winnnts in favour of the village te.rhvrH. win ■ im* th re by retiiieml public mutants of t. .« 
ci-injijuiiHy. The mode of inntruction that from time immemorial has been practised under 
these masters has received the highest tribute of piaisn by its adoption in tins country, 
under the direction of the Eevoremi Lit*. I- ell, formerly Chaplain nt Madras : and it. i" rn>\v 
heroine the mode by which education is conduct’d in our national estabiishnieni.^ horn a 
conviction of the facility it affords in the acquisition of language by simplifying ihe process 
of i usr. • net ion. This venerable and bon voleut institution of 1 he • lindoos is rep "use n ted to 
have withstood the shock of revolutions, and .o its operatimi i* moribeu Urn gonrral irireiii- 
tct'W of the natives as scribes and accountant.- We iwc so sfiMi.c-y pnr-na ie i i*l .Us ut 
utility, that we are desirous you should take early mcMswes to inloim V'm M-m-.-.' ul iis p L -- 
fc-oiit stale, ancl that you will report to us the result *>i y..ur ii.-quirh 1 *, alluriii g in tu»* nna-uinic 
the juoiection -of (iovennncm to the village ie:»rln*r- *ii all ilicir in*;, j ..-ins and ljir.ii'iniiics, 
and marking, by some favourable diHtiuci.io'i, uuy iudm.m «.! aunoig-ii iln'm whu iii.ivIim 
C om mended by superior merit ot acquirement. <; ior hutun e it* their si uiailo.'i nnv uppnir. 
if judged by a companion with -my correspondin'/ ch.-itnoirr in tins country, wo understand 
those village leachenj aro : held in gioat veneration throughout, linda. 1 ’ 


In liis review of education in British India prior to ISot, from 
which many of these facts are taken, Mr. 'Under-Secretary Howell 
remarks that it is much to be regretted tliat., as each Province 
fell,. under our rule, the Government did not take advanta ge of 
, 1 hit tune when 'the prestige of conquest or gratitude for delivery 
"’from war and oppression were strong in the popular mind, 
'to make the village school an important feature in the village 
system that was almost everywhere transmitted to us. Had 
this boon done, and had the numerous village allowances been 
diverted to this object, and had the Government devoted itself 
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to the improvement of school books and schoolmasters, instead 
of establishing a few new schools of its own and thereby encour- 
aging the belief that it was for thc-State, and not lor the commu- 
nity, to look after education, the work of general improvement 
would have been substituted for the work of partial construction, 
and we .should now have had in every Province u really 
adequate system of national primary education. Sir Thomas 
Munro aimed at this in Madias, as did Mounts! uart Elphinstoue 
in Jlombav, and Lord William Bentinck in Bengal, but their 
view.-, were overridden by men who, if less far-seeing, were mure 
persistent. 

The despatch concluded by a request that the Governor 
General would take “ the earliest opportunity” of submit- 
ting for consideration any plan calculated to promote the 
object in view. Wars led to “ the great omission” to act 
on this provision of the Charter of 1813. which was com- 
mented on in the Parliamentary enquiry of 1853. Mean- 
while the. early efforts of the Seram pore Missionaries, at 
t.ho beginning of the century were developed by ihe esta blisii- 
liK.'.ni of schools for natives and of the Benevolent Institution, 
in 1S()J), for poor Christians, culminating in the cieation and 
endowment of the tirst Missionary College in India at Seram- 
]>.>re. Mr. May, a missionary, founded several sehools'in and 
around Cbinsurah and (he first grant-ii -aid ever made, or 
It.'*. 000 a month, was assigned to them. 

Such efforts led Lord Hastings to issue, on the 2nd Oc- 
tober 1815, a minute declaring his solicitude for the moral 
and iutcdlectual condition of the Natives, and his anxiety 
to see established and maintained some system of pub- 
lic education. lie though r, that the huipble hut valu- 
able class of village schoolmasters claimed the first place 
in the discussion and that the efforts of (iovemmen should be 
directed to the improvement o( existing tuition and to the diffu- 
sion of it to places and persons now out. of its reach. This was 
iollowed, in 1817, by the establishment of the Vidyalaya or 
Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. The foundation of this 
College marks an important, era in the history of education iu 
India as the first spontaneous desire manifested by the Natives 
of the country for instruction in English and the literaUuc of 
Europe. This was the first blow to Oriental literature and 
science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the Government* 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a ^meeting of 
many of the leading Natives of Calcutta at the house of the 
Chief Justice, fc’ir Hyde East. 

Lord Hastings retired in 1 823, and bis temporary suc- 
cessor, Mr. Adam, distinguished himself by at lust initial- 
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ing a 1hx.1v to curry out the policy intended ' l>y ■ the fra- 
huts of the educational clause in the (Jharter of 16 13. In- 
fluenced by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the author of the first Note 
on education, Mr. Adam appointed a General Committee? of 

u K l i c Instruction for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
education in the Bengal Presidency, and of “ the public institu- 
tions designed for its promotion, and of considering, and from 
time to time submitting to Government, the suggestion of such 
measures as it may appear expedient to adopt, with a view to 
1 lie better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of useful knowledge including the sciences and arts of 
Europe, and to the improvement of their moral character.” This 
Committee was composed of the following gentlemen, then 
among the most distinguished members of the Civil Service : — 
Messrs. J*. H. Ilarington, J. P. Larkins, W. B. Martin, \V. 15. 
Buy ley, H. bhakespear, Holt Mackenzie, Henry T. Pin. sop, 
A. Stirling, J. C. 0. Sutherland, with Mr. H. II. Wilson as 
Secretary. To them the Government made over the management 
of the entire business of education, subject to its own general su- 
pervision and within the limits of the funds assigned for the 
purpose. This assignment consisted of the appropriations sanc- 
tioned to existing institutions, and the annual lakh of rupees 
provided by the Charter of 1813 with the accumulation of arrears 
and interest at the rate of Rs. 83,200 per annum from the begin- 
ning of 1821 to the dato of the formation of the Committee. 

This honorary board did a great work for 30 years. About 
this time collegiate schools began to spring up in the North- 
\V astern Provinces also— at Agra in 1«22, at Delhi in J824, 
and at Bareilly in 1827. Of these the most important was at 
Delhi. In 1792, an Oriental College, supported by voluntary 
contributions from Mahomcdan gentlemen, had been founded 
at Delhi, for the encouragement of Persian ami Arabic. But 
this college and other academic institutions had long since 
fallen into deplorable neglect. In .1823' the East Indian, or 
mixed, community of Calcutta established a school for their 
children, which afterwards became the Doveton College and 
•School, on its being endowed by Captain Doveton in 1854. 

In December 1831 the Committee of Public Instruction issued 
its first report, from which it appears that the total number of 
institutions, then under its control was 14 with 3,490 pupils ; 
that the total educational receipts for the year were Rs, 2,75,047, 
and the total expenditure Rs. 2,G3,994. The following table is 
annexed, in view to enable a comparison in detail to be formed 
with the statistics of subsequent years : — • 
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The period from 1830 to 1836 was mark cm! by three important 
events, the establishment of the Church of Scotland College in 
Calcutta by Dr, Duff in 1830, the declaration that English 
should be the language of the higher education, in 1835, due 
chiefly to, Macaulay, and the institution of the Medical Co [lego 
in 3 836. The report of Jlr. Adam, deputed by Lord William 
Dentinck in 1836, showed the extent of indigenous education in 
liougal. His proposals were those and they are only now, in 1873, 
being carried out fully — (I.) That in view to the improvement 
of all indigenous institutions the village schoolmasters should, as 
the first step, he placed under the superintendence of a special 
Inspector ami under local Native Committees, The master* 
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(or yooroos) were to be publicly and periodically examine?!, and 
encouraged by rewards proportioned to their own <[ualifica lions 
and the atta inments of their scholars — a normal school for selected 
teachers being established in every district in which the propo- 
sal might be carried out. For the support of those improved 
schoolmasters, small jagheers of land in each village were to ho 
assigned. (2). That one or more districts should be selected for 
the trial of the scheme. ( 8). That in each district so selected 
should be made an educational survey giving exact details of 
the population, the existing means of instruction, and the state 
of its schools and attendance. And ( 4) that the Government 
should undertake t he preparation and distribution of a series of 
vernacular school books. Mr. Auam strongly urged that some 
of ilie lakh of rupees annually devoted to education under Act 
of Parliament should be appropriated in furtherance of his pro- 
posals, in view to the establishment of a really national system. 

At this poriod also the Press was delivered from censorship by 
Sir C. Metcalfe’s Act XI. of 1835 drawn up by Macaulay. Under 
that Act, native presses have been established and native pub- 
lications issued in great numbers all over India, Ibo only cbeclc 
upon them being the assimilation of the Indian to the English 
law of sedition and libel carried out by the Legislative Council 
in 1870. In 1837 the vernaculars were substituted for Persian 
in the Courts. 

Next to the Serampore College the first endowment applied 
to education was from the funds left for pious uses by Mahomed 
Molisin, a Shea who died iu 180(5. Part, of those funds was devot- 
ed to the establishment of the Hooghly Madrissa in 1850. Ju 
1873 they were assigned to Mahomcdau education ge- 
nerally throughout Bengal. Lmd Auckland's desire to encour- 
age oriental and vernacular learning led to additional expendi- 
ture, and iu December 1840 an extra lakh and-a-half of in pons 
was added to the annual grant which then amounted to Its. 
4,8G,(iS8 for the year. By this means the -Government was en- 
abled to support six colleges containing 2,117 students, 18 Eng- 
lish schools with 2,434 students, and Vernacular schools in Ben- 
gal, Boliar, Cuttack, and Assam, including the schools attached to 
the Hindoo College, at all of which 2,077 youths were then re- 
ceiving instruction in their own language. Iu 1842 the Gene- 
ral Committee was abolished, and iu its stead a Council of 
Education was formed. In 1844, the Government of India 
sanctioned the appointment of an Inspector of Colleges and 
Schools in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. Mr. Ireland, for- 
merly Principal of the Dacca College, was the first Inspector, 
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Lord JIardinge passed an order to throw open the public ser- 
vice to qualified young men from the various educational ins- 
titutions. In five years from the date of the order only 35 
students from Government colleges passed the test, and of those 
only eight or nine were appointed to the public service. The 
University test soon superseded this. In 1846 the Calcutta 
Normal School was opened. 

The first step taken to provide a national system of popular 
education was by Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, in 1843. After an inquiry similar to 
that of Mr. Adam in Lower'Bengal, Mr. Thomason declared 
thqjb the state of things revealed was a “ standing reproach” to 
the British Government, whose simple duty it was to remove it, 
and to have every peasant in the country taught to read, write, 
and Cipher with sufficient intelligence to keep the accouuts of 
his own lands, and to understand the nature of his own rights and 
his own tenure. This was the great want. It was universal, 
for it extended equally all over the country ; it w- !C * great, for 
the ignorance was extreme; it was pressing, for the piotcction of 
right and prevention of wrong was the first duty of a Govern- 
ment. Mr. Thomason decided to associa'e education in the 
minds of an agricultural population with the revenue system of 
the country, as the best means of arousing the mass of the 
people to a sense of the value of sound elementary instruction. 
In this view, every village of a certain size was to have its own 
school and. master supported by an endowment of not less thau 
five acres of laud from the village community, of the annual 
value of lls. 20 to Rs. 40. Where the village community would 
grant the land, the Government would remit the public demand 
on the land so assigned. The Court of Directors objected to 
this and sanctioned a modified scheme. But the principle of a 
school cess was afterwards urged by the Secretary of State in 
1859, and Jlias been carried out over the greater part of India 
except Bengal. 

There is no notice of female education as a recognised part of 
the Government scheme prior to 1850. A beginning had, indeed, 
been made by charitable societies prior to this date, aud as eaijy as 
182], Miss Cooke (Mrs, Wilson) was deputed by the British aud 
Foreign School Society, to open a School for female children at 
Calcutta, In 1820 she had 30 schools and 600 pupils under her 
charge, which were concentrated in 1828 into a Central School 
under a committee called the Ladies Society for Native Female 
Education. Other similar schools had also been established. 
But just as Lord William Bentinck had ventured to attack 

V«L. XVII. ■ 3 l 
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and had overcome the prejudice against anatomy amt Euro- 
pean medical science, so Lord Dalhousie was encouraged to 
introduce into India the European view of the necessity of 
education for wome;.. Instigated by Mr Beth une, who in May 
1819 had successfully opened a female school in Calcutta, the 
Governor General informed the Council of Education that 
henceforth its functions were definitely and systematically to 
embrace female education, than which no single change in 
the habits of the people was likely to lead to more important 
and beneficial consequences. The Governor General thought 
it quite possible to establish* female schools in which such 
precautions for the seclusion of the girls might he adopted as 
the customs of the country required. All possible encouragement 
should be given to any attempt proposed by the Natives in this 
direction, and the chief civil officers in the interior were to use all 
the means at their disposal to further the object in view. The 
Council warmly took up the proposal, and the first female 
school recognised by the Government was established under 
a Committee of Native gentlemen at Baraset. 

In 1854 .the old Vidyalya, or Hindoo College, became. the pre- 
sent Presidency College. Almost the last act of the Council of 
Education was to report, on the 9th September 1854, on Lord 
Dalhousie’s proposal to introduce Mr. Thomason’s system into 
Bengal, “that a subject so vast can only be adequately carried 
out by the resources of Government.” Lord Dalhousie had 
declared that it was “ the plain duty of the Government of 
India at once to place within the reach of the people of Ben- 
gal and Behar, those means of education which, notwithstanding 
our anxiety to do so, we have hitherto failed in presenting to 
them in an acceptable form.” 

Bombay. 

So far back as 1718, a charity school was opened at the Pre- 
sidency Town, and was supported by voluntary contributions 
until 1807, when it received a grant from the Court of Direc- 
tors. In 1814 missionary agency began to take up the work. 
The American Mission was first in the field, and by 1824 had 
established 24 vernacular schools with 1,454 children, and one 
female school attended by 64 children. In 1815 the Bombay 
Education Society was formed, and besides opening a central 
school at Bombay, established schools at Tanna and Broach sup- 
ported by subscriptions and Government grants. 

In 1821 the “ Poona College” for the encouragement of an- 
cient learning and the study of Sanscrit, metaphysics, grammar, 
logic and astronomy was opened by Mr. Chaplin, the Commit 
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Kioner* in tLe Deccan. A part of the Duxina Fund, established 
by the Pesliwas for tlic encouragement of learned Hindoos, but 
long degraded into a mere alms, .was applied to the support of 
this College; it was not successful. From its foundation in. 
1822, however, the chief interest centres in the Bombay Native 
School Book and School Society. The Konkau Society was 
affiliated to it, and Government recognised it as the general so- 
ciety for the Presidency. The Society issued an annual report 
from the year 1824, and these reports continue in a regular se- 
ries (the Society having, however, changed its name in 1827 to 
" Bombay Native Education Society”) until 1840, when the So- 
ciety merged in a Board of Education. 

In 18.35 the funds raised in honour of Mountstuart Elphin- 
ptone from the interest of which one or more Professorships 
should be established, “ to be held by gentlemen from Great 
Britain until the happy period arrived when natives shall be 
fully competent to hold them,” for teaching the English lan- 
guage, the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe, led to the 
establishment of what is now the Elphinstone College. In 1832, 
Government fixed its annual donation to public instruction 
at Its. 20,000, as it bad noted with alarm that while the State 
had spent Its. 2,01.923 between 1S26 and 1830, and while the 
European community had subscribed Its. 8,183 to education, 
the native community had contributed only Its. 4, 714. 

The total number of scholars in 1S35 was — 

Island of Bombay ... ... ... 1,02(5 

Marathee Districts ... ... 

Goojratee ditto ... . , , 2,128 

5,018 

From 1843, a fee of one anna began to be charged in the 
Government vernacular schools. From this time the Board 
went on steadily increasing the number of its vernacular schools ; 
the attendance, which was 5,824 in 1S40-41, was 9,022 in 1844, 
and the Government grant was Its. 1,25,000. Inl84G, an English 
school was opened at Ahmedabad, at Rutnagiree in 1845 ; at 
Ahmednugur and Dliarwar in 1848 ; Broach in 1849 ; Satarft in 
1852; Rajkote and Dhulia in 1853. The people of Dhulia sub- 
scribed a school fund of Rs. 25,000. The Grant Medical College 
was opened in November 1845. The activity of tho Board 
was never greater than in the last year of its existence, and it is 
remarkable that it both conceived a wide scheme of village 
schools, and established the voluntary system known as the 
“ partially self-supporting system,” which it declared to be — 
“based on the only sound principle on which any national 
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scheme of “education can t^e exteusivel}* and snccesstully 
curried out.'’ It left the number of scholars in Government 
schools thus — 

In English schools ... ... ... 2,8(10 

,, Vernacular ,, ... ... ... ... 18,888 

Total ... 21.748 

Whereas, when the Board was formed in 1840, there were 877 
pupils in English schools, and 6,549 pupils in the vernacular 
schools. Thus the number of schools and scholars, and the 
expenditure also, was about trebled during the 15 years of the 
Board’s administration, and the quality of the schools was cer-! 
taiuly improved in a higher ratio than the number, 

Madras* 

The Lutheran Missionaries established schools early in 
the eighteenth century in South India. In 1787 the Court 
of Directors authorised a permanent annual grant of 250 
pagodas each towards the support of three schools which 
had been established under the direction of Schwartz. 
The Court further directed that a similar allowance should 
be granted to any other schools which might be opened 
for tlm same purpose. In January 1812, a Sunday School was 
established at St. Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion, and under 
the direction of the military chaplain at that Cantonment and 
by the voluntary contributions of several Europeans at the 
Presidency. The object of this school was to afford elemen- 
tary instruction on the Lancasterian plan to the mixed and 
native children of the military and others resident there. The 
object as well as the plan of tuition being highly approved by 
the Government, an endowment of 800 pagodas per annum was 
granted from the 1st January 1812. 

The first attempt, however, in this Presidency to take up 
education on a large and systematic scale, was initiated, in 1822, 
by the Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, who instituted an inquiry 
into the indigenous schools and the existing state of education. 
The inquiry was followed by the formation at the Presir 
dency Town of a Board of Public Instruction in 182Q. The 
Committee had authority to establish two principal schools 
in each Collectorate, and one iuferior school in each- talook, 
and for this purpose the Court of Directors sanctioned an 
annual outlay of Rs. 50,000. Under this arrangement 14 
"collectorate schools and 18 talook schools were set on foot, 
together with a central school at the Presidency Town. 
It should be noted that Sir Thomas Munro aimed at a scheme 
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of veYnacular education for the mass of the people, and endea- 
voured, like Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, to 
found this scheme on the indigenous schools of the country, and 
thus he hoped to secure the real co-operation of the people. 
But Sir Thomas Munro did not live to carry out his scheme 
and in 18-3(1 it was pronounced a failure. Ail the schools in 
the provinces were abolished and the Board was superseded by 
a “Committee for Native Education,” which was directed to 
organise a uortnal school for training teachers in view to the 
eventual establishment of English schools in different parts of 
the country.. This measure was taken in accordance with what 
was understood in Madras to be the object of Lord William 
Bentiuck’s Resolution of 7th March 18G6. 

Actuated by the policy of the day, Lord Elphinstone, in 1839, 
projected the establishment of a college to be called the Madras 
University, with which a limited number of provincial schools 
were to be connected by scholarships. A new bodywas constitu- 
ted in June 1845 as the “ Council of Education.” The primary 
object of this Council was to organize and superintend certain 
public examinations of candidates for appointments in the 
public service, a certain number of wliich.were to be annually 
offered under Lord Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844 for general 
competition, with a view to the encouragement of educa- 
tion. To this Council was entrusted the control- of the funds 
annually allotted to education which had been increased in 
1840 to a lakh of rupees ; of this sum half was appropriated to 
the Madras University, and of the remainder Its v 30,000 were 
designed to the establishment of five provincial schools, and 
Es. 20,000 for grants-iu-aid, with a view to the improvement 
and extension of private schools. Of the five provincial schools 
the first was established at Cuddalor in 1853 and the rest short- 
ly afterwards. 

General Policy. 

From the day that Warren Hastings founded the Mahomo- 
dan College at Calcutta, remarks Mr. Howell, until tiro esta- 
blishment of the three Universities as- the crown of the educa- 
tional structure, the invariable tenor of every order, the ulti- 
mate object of every effort has been to benefit the Natives of 
India and qualify them to hold offices of trust in their own 
country. If knowledge be power, England has not hesitated 
to offer this power freely and persistently, by private charity 
and by public grant, to India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1'UBLIG INSTRUCTION FROM 1854 TO 1871. 

In 1854- 

TriE Parliamentary inquiry previous to the fourth renewal 
of the Company’s Charter in 1853 resulted in Sir Charles Wood 
ordering, and the Court of Directors sending out, I he great Edu- 
cational Despatch of July 1851 — the Charter of Indian Education 
which, in the words of Lord Dalhousie, “ contained a scheme 
of education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
than the Local or the Supreme Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest. It left nothing to be desired, if, indeed, 
it did not authorise and direct that more should be done than 
is within our present grasp.” The despatch of 1854 was con- 
firmed by Lord Stanley’s despatch of 1859, after the assumption 
of the Government of India by the Crown. The two together 
form the present “ Educational Code,” the provisions of which 
have been thus officially summarised : — 

" The main object of the former despatch is to divert the efforts of tlie Government from 
the education of the higher classes, upon whom they had up to that date been too exclu- 
sively diiected, and to Mini tnem to the wider d illusion of education among all classes 
of the people ; and especially to the provision of primary instruction for the masses, 
SSuch instruction ia to he provided by the direct instrumentality of Government, und a com- 
pulsory rate, levied under tho direct authority ot Government, is pointed out as tho host 
means of obtaining funds for the purpose. The system must he extended upwards by 
the establishment of Government schools as models, to be superseded gradually by schools 
auppoitcd on th 1 * grant»i n- aid principle. This principle is to he of perfect religious neutrality, 
denned iu regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each provinco, and cleariy ami pub- 
licly placed before tho Natives of India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions 
or aided, iu all of which (excepting Normal Schools) the payment ot bouio fee, however 
email, is to bo tho rule, are to he in regular gradation from those which give the humblest 
elementary instruction to the highe.it colleges ; aud the best, pupils of one grade «ro to climb 
through the other grades by moans of scholarships obtained in tho lower school, and louubie 
in the higher. To provide masters, Normal Schools aro to be established in each province, 
and moderate allowances given for the support of tliuse who possess an aptness for teach •» 
ing. and are willing to devote themselves to ti.o profession of school masters, I’.y this 
limans it is hoped that, at no distant period, institutions may be in operation in ail the 
frequencies, cahulated to Hiipply masters for all classes of schools, and thus iu time 
greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, tho i.ecossity of recruiting the educutional 
ter vice by means of engagements made in England. The medium of education is to bo 
the Vernacular languages ot India, iuto which the host elementary treatises in English 
should bo translated. Such translations are to bo advertised for, and liborally rewarded 
t»y Government as the means of enriching Vernacular literature. While, therefore, tho 
Vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the Euglish language may bo 
taught where there is a demand for it, but the English language is not to be substituted for 
the Vernacular dialects of the country. The i xlstiug institutions for the study of tho classical 
languages oi India aro to be maintained, and respect is to be paid to the hereditary 
veneration which they command. Female education is to reeeivo the frank and cordial sup- 
port of Government, as by it a far greater proportional impuale is imparted to the edu- 
cational apd moral toue of the people, than by the education of men. Iu addition to the Go- 
vernment and. aided colleges and schools for general education, special institutions for Im- 
parting spo . ia! education in law, medicine, engineering, art, and agriculture, are to receive 
in every province the direct aid and encouragement of Government. The ageucy by which 
this system of education is to be carried out is a director in each province, assisted by a com- 
petent staff of inspectors, care boing takeu that tho cost of control shall be kept iu fair pro- 
portion to the cost of direct measures of instruction. To complete the system in each 
presidency a university is to be established, on tho model of the London University, at 
each of the three presidency towns. These universities are not to be themselves places of 
education, but they are to test the value of the education given elsewhere ; they are to pass 
every stuient of ordinary ability who has fairly prolltecl by the curriculum of School and 
co.iogc study which he has passed through, the standard required being such aB to command 
respect without discour aging the efforts of deserving students. Education U to be aided am 
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uppnijca by the principal officiate in every district, and is to receive, basin pk the direct 
ijuouragcinent of the State by the opening of Government appointments Ur 1 hope who have 
eccived a good education, irrespective of the place or manner in which it may have been 
cquired ; and, in t£e lower situations, by preferring a man who cau read and write, and 
h equally eligible mother respects, to ore who cannot.** 

Mr. Howell gives extracts from that and subsequent despatches 
vhich “ undoubtedly show that., until the State has placed the 
neans of elementary vernacular education within the reach of 
hose who are unable to procure it for themselves, an annually 
ncreasing Government expenditure in any Province upon 
he higher classes who are able and willing in many cases to 
)car a considerable part at least of the cost of their own educu- 
ion, is not in accordance with the main object of the educa- 
ional code, nor with the subsequent views of the Homo Govern- 
ment,” » 

To estimate the progress consequent on the despatch, it may 
)e mentioned that, in the year previous to its issue, there were, 
)f course, no universities in India and no educational depnrt- 
nents ; there were only It Government colleges for general 
iducation ; elementary vernacular education had only been at- 
einpted with any degree of success in the North-Western Pro- 
duces ami Bombay ; there were no Graut-iu-Aid Buies; the 
otal number of pupils in all the Government colleges and 
liglier and lower schools together — in Bengal was 1 3,822 ; in 
he North-Western Provinces, 8,508-; in Madras, 3,380 ; and in 
Bombay, about 1 ‘1,000 ; there were no Normal schools ; female 
education had not been attempted by the State at all, and the 
total annual grant for education in all India was £98,721. 

In 1870 71. 


The statistics of fee receipts in the larger Provinces are so 
remarkable that they arc annexed in detail : — 


Statement showing the total number of Pupils in Government Institu- 
tions and the Fees paid therein as compared with the total number 
of Pupils in Aided Institutions and the Fees paid by them . 


Pengal 

Madras 

'iSf. W. Provinces 
Punjab 
Oudh 

Central Provinces 



Govern* 
ment pu* 
pile. 

Fees. 

Aided Scbooi 
pupils. 

Fees, 

• 



Ka. 


Us. 

... 

23.958 

3,83.644 

131,030 

3.58,295 


10,811 

96,704 

99 952 

2,46. J «0 


19.828 

36,1-09 

15,S(>0 

58 659 


47 254 

14,346 

20,575 

30 458 


23,707 

15,655 

4.066 

11.611 

... 

29,068 

14,933 

24,179 

10,884 
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Ways and Means . — The funds devoted to ducalion'of eon' 
trolled by tin Stato in 1870-71, were as follows:— 





Pees in Government and Aided Schools -. — 1 $70-71. 431 

'Statement showing the. monthly average fee rate in Government 
and Aided Institutions . 
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Government Agency . — The present educational departments 
were established Under the despatch, of 1S54 in supersession of 
the Boards and Councils. 

The total cost of these establishments, as proportioned to the 
total annual expenditure in each province, may be thus shown 
in detail:— 

VoL. XVII, 3 J 
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Statement showing the percentage that direction . inspection* ana 'ins- 
truction bear respectively to total educational expenditure. 




j Expenditure on 

j Percentage of 

Froviuce, 

Total edu- 
cational 
expendi- 
ture. 
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Abstract Statement showing the total expenditure throughout British 
India in 1870-71, on aided Educational Institutions under the su- 
perintendence of Missionaries or other Religious Associations . 


Province. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number of pupils. 

Estimated 
private ex* 
penditure 
per annum. 

i 

Government 
grant per 
anuum. 
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Girls. 

Total. 
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Statement showing the Statistics of Grant-in-aid 
Expenditure in 1870-71. 


I 
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! 
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The statistics of European and Eurasian schools are these : — 



Nu inner of 
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Indigenous Schools . — The statistics of the purely native 
schools not improved up to the Government standard arc — 


PltOVINOK 

N umber. 

Pupils. 
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Comparative Statistics of lower' Class 
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A'. B . — 1 tt thin as In subsequent »tatcir.oiits wo have counted pupils by average attendant;'*, 
^’vea Bunuihing detluito tugo ou. Bad attendance in very common in India and often nienn 
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Middle Class Schools.— The. next stop itT the educational 

Comparative Statistics of Middle Class 
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i i dil ei* brings us to middle schools. 
Schools in India in 1870-71. 
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High Schools and Cost of Undergraduates. 
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The High Schools may in all Provinces be rated by the re- 
sults they shew iu the University Matriculation Examination. 
The annexed table shews roughly what an undergraduate in 
each Province costs the country irrespective of the cost of direc- 
tion, inspection, and the leave and pension charges of those con- 
nected with him : — 
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Schools of Art . — In Calcutta tlie average number on the roll 
fees. The total expenditure was Ks. 19,613. The expenditure 
daily attendance at the Bombay School of Art a grant of Us. 
Industrial School . — In the David Sassoon Industrial School, 
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was 50 students, each costing Its. 392, of which he gave Its. 8 in 
of the Madras School was Its. 27,112. On the 55 students in 
1 1,000 was spent. 

Bombay, there were 101 pupils and the grant was Es. 15,442, 

3 £ 3 - 
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Colleges and Cost of a Graduate in 1870-71. 
Statistics of Special Colleges. 
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Mr. llowell compiles the following statement to show the 
average cost t;o tlie country of a graduate. It will he borne in 
mind that numerical results are a very one sided test of high 
education, of little value in itself and of less value when the 
quality of the tests is not precisely the same : — 
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the Calcutta University lias the great, advantage, but at the 
same time the great responsibility, of being Jess provincial and 
therefore more independent than either of the sister Universities. 
It works on a larger scale and has to adapt itself to broader 
wants. This position lias led to the following important re- 
forms now in progress : — The University has decided upon hold- 
ing a Convocation annually at Allahabad, and, what is more 
important perhaps, it has also decided that on all general ques- 
tions non-resident members of the Faculty of Arts shall ho 
consulted before any definite action is taken in Calcutta. It has 
decided to extend its influence very much more widely and 
deeply into the educational systems of the Provinces with which 
it is connected, by holding examinations in the vernaculars. The 
first examination will be towards the end of 187 o. The result of 
subjecting middle schools to the same uniform and independent 
tests now only applied to high schools, cannot fail to be most 
beneficial. The University is attempting to make the physical 
sciences a far more important part of its curriculum than here- 
tofore. 
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CHAPTER 111. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 1S71-72. 

This, the first year of the control and financial supervision of 
education by the Provincial Governments, was marked by a 
series of reforms and by great progress especially in primary in- 
struction in Bengal. But the full results will not be apparent 
till the time of transition is over, and the report of 1873-74* 
has been submitted. When opening the new 11 all of the 
University of Calcutta, as Chancellor, the Governor General 
reiterated the principles of the educational policy of 1854. 

Finance . — The sum assigned to the Provincial Governments 
for education in 1871-72 was £576,866, but in addition to this 
local funds were spent. The total expenditure was as follows ac- 
cording to the departmental reports : — 

Us. F.a. 


Bengal 

Almiras 

N. \V. Provinces 
Punjab 

Bombay and Sindh 
Omih 

Onl.ru.1 Province* 
British Burma 
Coorg 

Mysore ... 

Berar 


.. 40,1S, u(.»() 

.. 

.. i<»,4 7. or, » 

.. 2i.io s-.k; 

.. 4.91,022 

.. ],{)(>, ::jo 

14,413 

US.G.^S-JC 

.. 3,37 r.oi 


Total ... 1,24,80.0 ,2 

Tims, excluding the small net expenditure of the Government 
of India for the Universities, which are practically self-support- 
ing, and on A j mere, the cost of public instruction to the Stale, 
in every form, was £1,248,591 in 1871-72. 

Results . — The number reported in attendance at inspected 
and aided schools in each Province was : — * 
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928,022 
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